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Introduction 


0.1 Status Quaestionis and Greek Biculturality 


One version of the story begins with a bilingual epitaph from 
Thyatira in Lydia: 


Hévovt ét(@v) [ ... ] Kat Ipyiyat ét(@v) e’ Toic 
TEKVOLG 

Kat Ovadepiw Ovarepiov ypaypatiK® ‘Papatk® 
€T(@vV) Ky’ 

uota superuacua fletusque et numina diuum 

naturae leges fatorumque arguit ordo 

spreuisti patrem matremque miserrime nate 

Elysios campos habitans et prata ueatum. 


For the children Xenon, [ ... ] years old, and for 
Primus, five years old, and for the Latin teacher 
Valerius, son of Valerius, twenty-three years old. The 
laws of nature and the course of fates prove that 
wishes, lamentations, and even heavenly powers are 
superfluous. Most wretched son, you have scorned 
your father and mother, since now you dwell in the 
Elysian fields and meadows of the blessed. 


Kearsley summarizes this early second-century CE text as follows: 
‘An epitaph for two sons who die as children. The third person 
commemorated, Valerius, was not related and is designated by 
his profession. He must have earned his place in the family tomb 
as tutor to one or more children in the family.’! This is one of 
hundreds of bilingual (or ‘mixed language’) inscriptions 
emanating from imperial-period Asia Minor,? but it is remarkable 
for three reasons. First is the inclusion of a Latin teacher 


(ypaypaTiKG) Papatkd) in an epitaph from a Greek-speaking city 
in the High Empire—this despite the fact that evidence for any 
institutionalized Latin-learning in the Greek east during this 
period is virtually non-existent.? Secondly, the accompaniment of 
the Greek dedication by a Latin hexameter quatrain speaks to an 
interest in poetic Latin (perhaps by way of honouring the 
deceased grammaticus)—an interest for which, again, evidence 
from the High Empire is rare. Thirdly, the description of Elysium 
in the Latin quatrain shares an appreciable number of linguistic 
elements with Vergil’s account of Aeneas’ arrival at Elysium in 
the Underworld in the Aeneid (6.637-41).4 Latin education, and 
Latin poetry in particular, thus emerge as critical for 
understanding the content and context of this epitaph for Xenon, 
Primus, and Valerius. 

This book offers an approach to an overarching issue raised by 
the inscription, namely the status and function of Latin poetry in 
the Greek-speaking world during the first 200 years of Roman 
rule. My ultimate aim is to achieve a better understanding of this 
phenomenon, as a route to which I shall explore one particular 
area of literary activity from the period: the Greek novels. Before 
tackling the novels themselves, in the Introduction I shall canvass 
the evidence for Greek biculturality through the early- and high- 
imperial periods (that is, the first and second centuries); this 
sketch is designed to weaken the prejudices surrounding the 
question of Greek awareness of, and engagement with, Latin 
literature (poetry in particular). Having set out in the 
Introduction a number of contexts in which practitioners of 
imperial Greek literature may have encountered Latin poetry, in 
Chapters 1-7 I shall offer a series of readings of the Greek novels 
that establish Latin poetry, especially that from the Augustan to 
Neronian periods, as an essential frame of reference. 

The book therefore seeks to offer some approaches to, and 
case studies of, the status of Latin poetry from the perspective of 
imperial Greek literary culture. It is far from exhaustive, and 
some of my decisions require explanation. First, the contents and 
structure of the book, which is organized by individual novelists 
and their Latin poetic interests as follows: Chapters 1 and 2 on 
Chariton’s Chaereas and Callirhoe and Latin elegy (treating 


‘erotic’ elegy, and epistolary and exilic themes in Ovid, 
respectively); Chapter 3 on Chariton’s Chaereas and Callirhoe 
and Vergil’s Aeneid; Chapter 4 on Achilles Tatius’ Clitophon and 
Leucippe and Latin elegy; Chapter 5 on Achilles Tatius’ Clitophon 
and Leucippe and Vergil’s Aeneid; Chapter 6 on Achilles Tatius’ 
obsession with bodily destruction in connection with Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, Lucan’s Bellum Ciuile, and Senecan tragedy (the 
Phaedra in particular); and Chapter 7 on Longus’ Daphnis and 
Chloe and the Vergilian oeuvre (especially the Eclogues and 
Aeneid).> Xenophon of Ephesus’ Ephesiaca does not receive a 
chapter on the basis that it is not possible, on my reckoning, to 
offer a systematic account of how the author engages with any 
given aspect or genre of Latin poetry;° likewise the fragmentary 
novels, which receive glancing notices.7 Heliodorus’ Aethiopica 
lies outside the scope of this study. This is not because he has 
sequestered himself from Latin material,? but because my stated 
purpose is to support the claim that there is Greek engagement 
with Latin poetry during the first two centuries, that is, the 
period for which the claim is most controversial. Heliodorus 
dates to a later period, either the third or fourth century,? for 
which, as the evidence gathered in the Introduction will show, 
the claim is far less controversial. After all, as a result of the 
Constitutio Antoniniana issued by Caracalla in 212 CE, every free 
man in the empire became a Roman citizen. !9 

Secondly, why the Greek novels? These texts offer a useful 
body of material for such a project, given that those under 
discussion all belong, with a reasonable degree of certainty, to 
the period christened by modern scholarship as the ‘Second 
Sophistic’ (roughly periodized as 50-250 cE),!! or at least 
thereabouts: Chariton in the first century or early second century; 
Achilles in the second century; and Longus in the later second or 
early third century.!2 Their specific dating and _ relative 
chronology are uncertain, but my general argument does not rely 
on any security in this regard. The extent to which the novelists 
conceptualize themselves as practitioners of a particular genre 
(‘the novel’) is also unclear,!3 a situation compounded by the fact 
that there is no obvious sign of the novels having attracted any 


formalized literary criticism or theory in antiquity;!4 but what is 
clear is that the diction, motifs, themes, and plots of each are all 
homogeneous enough to allow for them to be approached as a 
unit, which thus offers the opportunity for assessing how a given 
body of Greek prose literature during a given time period 
responds to Latin poetry. All this raises the significant question of 
whether the novels’ engagement with Latin material makes them 
a ‘special case’ within the corpus of imperial Greek literature. I 
defer fuller discussion of this issue until the Conclusion (at pp. 
329-30), but would say here that, if the novels are indeed 
‘different’ in this regard, it is in the scale of their engagement 
rather than the fact of their engagement. 


Thirdly, why choose to explore prose texts for evidence of 
engagement with poetry? And why choose Latin poetry rather 
than Latin literature at large? Both questions have to do with 
sample size and dating. While poetry in Greek was certainly 
being composed during the first two centuries (not least in Asia 
Minor and Achaia),!° there is not enough extant material to 
enable a conclusion one way or the other. The majority of Greek 
poetry, especially hexameter—for example Quintus of Smyrna 
and Triphiodorus (third century), and Nonnus, Musaeus, and 
Colluthus (fifth century)—is from the third century or later, that 
is, from a period in which Greek engagement with Latin poetry is 
a far less controversial proposition than it is for the first two 
centuries; these authors’ awareness of Latin poetry, especially 
Vergil’s Aeneid and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, has been well 
canvassed.!© As to why I have chosen to search for evidence of 
engagement with Latin poetry (rather than Latin prose as well), 
this is, again, partially a pragmatic solution to the need to 
circumscribe the amount of material under consideration. More 
significantly, a focus on poetry also enables the conclusion that 
Greek interest in Latin literature extends beyond the mere need 
for historical ‘source’ material available in prose writers such as 
Cicero or Livy. 

Why is such a book necessary? There is a remarkable lack of 
ancient testimony illuminating what Roman-period Greek authors 
actually thought about Latin literature.!7 A lone voice stands out, 
although even this relates to prose rather than to poetry: in the 


On the Sublime, a text usually attributed to Longinus and 
probably composed during the first century CE,!® the author 
compares the stylistic virtues of Cicero and Demosthenes—but 
not before feyly adverting to his self-consciousness that he, a 
Greek, should be expressing an opinion on the literary qualities of 
a Latin-speaking Roman (12.4—-5). Notwithstanding the rhetoric 
of cultural differentiation evident in this passage,!9 the 
impression is nevertheless one of Greek distance from Roman 
literature (let alone poetry)—an impression reinforced, for 
example, by the second-century orator Aelius Aristides’ complete 
silence on the topic of Roman literature in his Roman Oration 
(Or. 26).29 This distance is also nominally in line with other 
arenas of social and cultural life in which Greeks disavow 
proximity to the Romans. For example, Plutarch nowhere alerts 
us to his Roman citizenship, which we know only by a single 
inscription identifying his tria nomina, Lucius Méestrius 
Plutarchus (SIG 829a);2! indeed, the Vespasianic philosopher 
Apollonius of Tyana is reported by Philostratus to have sent a 
letter to the Ionians rebuking them for their use of Roman names 
(VA 4.5).22 Apollonius is likewise critical of the presence of 
Roman baths and the practice of gladiatorial shows in the Greek 
east (VA 4.22, 4.27, 4.42).23 And as is evident from Dio, 
excessive familiarity with (or flattery towards) the Romans, such 
as shaving off one’s beard in imitation of them, attracts derision 
from fellow Greeks (Or. 36.17).24 In the public environment of 
the Greek elite, apparently nothing should interfere with the 
projection of Greekness. 

This overly schematic picture of a culturally ghettoized 
Graeco-Roman world has prejudiced scholarship to insist that 
Greeks of the imperial period were not much interested in Latin 
literature. Gibbon famously pronounced the orthodox position, 
which still holds reasonably firm: ‘There is not, I believe, from 
Dionysius to Libanius, a single Greek critic who mentions Vergil 
or Horace. They seem ignorant that the Romans had any good 
writers.’25 Although generally true, this lacks nuance: Julius 
Caesar in Appian (B Ciu. 2.146) quotes the Latin dramatist 
Pacuvius (a Greek translation of fr. 31 Schierl), for example. 
Separated from Gibbon by over two centuries, Woolf maintains 


that Greeks ‘remained to the end resistant to Latin literary 
culture’, and Swain writes that there is ‘[o]ne thing we can be 
sure of: Rome was not a source of inspiration’ for Greeks.2© From 
the two strands of explanation represented by these quotations, 
one positing Greek ignorance, the other imputing to the Greeks a 
deliberate intention not to engage, other scholars tend to agree 
that ‘silence’ does not equate to ‘ignorance’. Robert regards it as a 
function of the paradigm that renders Roman interest in Greece 
as ‘cultural’ but Greek interest in Rome as ‘utilitarian’.2”7 On a 
somewhat different tack, Grube suggests that Greeks refrain from 
mentioning Latin literature in order to save Romans from 
embarrassment!28 Rochette detects a deliberate disregard and 
affected ignorance.2? For Hidber, it is no surprise that Greeks 
might cover up their knowledge of Roman literature and 
language, given their feelings of cultural superiority and 
resentment towards their Roman overlords.2° Gartner reasons 
that Latin did not have the cultural capital for the Greeks that 
Greek had for the Romans.?! Hose dismisses the ‘deliberate 
disavowal’ or ‘refusal’ argument, and instead proposes that it is 
less a cultural reflex than a ‘textual strategy’ that parallels an 
apparent avoidance on the part of imperial Greek authors from 
citing each other (or, for that matter, any post-classical 
authors).32, At any rate, a knowledge of Latin literature 
(including poetry) has been suggested in piecemeal fashion for a 
number of authors and corpora (such as the New Testament, 
Plutarch, Lucian, and later Greek epistolography and epigram),?° 
and there have been a number of recent protreptics advocating 
the need for scholarship to rethink its prejudices regarding the 
intertextual practices of authors of Greek literature in the 
imperial period.34 Amidst such calls to arms, a book on the 
subject is timely and, hopefully, useful. 

In order to undermine a prejudice, it is necessary to 
understand the reasons for its genesis and perpetuation. The 
widespread reluctance on the part of scholars to believe that the 
Romans had anything to offer the Greeks in terms of literature is 
forgivable given that, as I have suggested above, in the first two 
centuries there is simply no testimony as to what Greeks thought 
about Latin poetry; yet this reluctance comes dangerously close 


to implying the existence of an unspoken agreement amongst 
imperial-period Greeks, as if at some point in the early first 
century CE a committee of Greek intellectuals convened to decide 
that under no circumstances should they betray an awareness of 
Latin poetry. Such a formalized literary policy would, of course, 
be unlikely. A further explanation can perhaps be related to 
scholarship of the nineteenth century, especially that which, 
fuelled by nationalist and Eurocentric ideology, sought to argue 
that Greek culture was cocooned from external influences.3° This 
contributed to the ‘belief that Greek culture was insulated from 
non-Greek influence’, precipitating the current situation in which 
‘scholars of Greek literature tend to emphasize Greek sources, 
and hence tacitly to exclude the possibility of cultural fusion’3©— 
although this default stance is beginning to change.37 I would, 
however, emphasize that this particular strand of sinister 
intellectual history is to be distinguished from more modern (and 
less politically motivated) explanations, the first and most 
obvious of which is, as has been stated, the apparent absence of 
evidence for such engagement, especially in the first two 
centuries. This is directly related to a third explanation, namely 
that once an orthodoxy ossifies, it influences future criticism and 
reading practices: if we are assured that Greeks do not read Latin 
poetry, then we shall not look for evidence that they did (or we 
shall at least be less diligent in our search). In such a climate, 
when potential evidence is unearthed, it is usually explained 
away as proof of a ‘lost common source’ (see Section 7.1 on 
Philitas and Longus, for example). 

Another factor informing the prevailing paradigm is the 
obsession, evident in imperial Greek literature, with the classical 
past, a necessary consequence of which is the relegation of 
Rome.3° For Schmid, this is expressed in the phenomenon of 
Atticism, that is, the inorganic attempt of authors to reproduce 
the Greek dialect of the fifth and fourth centuries BCE;3? this may 
even have affected day-to-day pronunciation.49 Fuchs, Bowie, 
and Swain regard it as a broad cultural phenomenon in line with 
the general privileging of the classical past, which they diagnose 
as symptomatic of a nostalgic escape fantasy and act of 
intellectual or cultural resistance—an attempt on the part of the 


Greeks to recreate their glorious past in the face of their own 
political impotence under Roman rule.*! Kennedy and Russell see 
imperial Greek declamation as servicing a similar ‘escape’ 
function.42 On this model, the past serves as a discursive 
structure that provides a way of coming to terms with (or, given 
a more aggressive spin, of psychologically combatting) the 
realities of Roman rule.*° The twenty-first century has witnessed 
an explosion of scholarship on the identity politics of ‘being 
Greek under Rome’.44 Prominent voices are Goldhill and 
Whitmarsh, the latter of whom argues that Greek texts from this 
period are ‘inherently bound up with the process of negotiation 
of an identity discrete from Rome’; this is especially the case in 
their mimesis of the past and adherence to the canons of paideia, 
which function as indices of Greek identity and counterweights to 
Roman power.*> Alcock’s studies of the devastating effect of 
Roman imperialism on the Greek landscape (especially Achaia) 
regard Greek nostalgia not as an escapist amnesia but as ‘an 
empowering force’ and strategy ‘of self-assertion, even of 
resistance to external interference’.4© 

These models have in turn informed scholarship on the Greek 
novels, which can be read as complex articulations of Greek 
identity and, more forcefully, as ‘expression[s] of cultural 
hegemony’.*” With their emphasis on the classical past,#® 
apparent absence of Rome,*? urban elite protagonists, the polis, 
and marriage, the novels are held by some scholars to reflect a 
culturally regenerative force, symbolically advancing the 
perpetuation of the Greek elite and their interests, or as providing 
them with a cultural script in response to Roman domination.°° 
Others promote a view of the novels as escapist fictions that offer 
alternative modes of reality, and as consolations for the political 
disempowerment felt by Greeks in the post-Hellenistic world.°! 
However, scholars are increasingly detecting the presence of 
Rome and Roman institutions in the novels (especially Chariton); 
and in any case, Iamblichus’ Babyloniaca is contextualized in the 
second century amid Roman military operations on the Parthian 
border (Photius Bibl. 75b27).°2 

A further accelerant responsible for perpetuating the orthodox 
position is the stereotype that, while the Romans are the arbiters 


of power, the Greeks are the gatekeepers of culture. A canonical 
articulation of this dynamic occurs in the words of Vergil’s 
Anchises to his son Aeneas in the Underworld in the Aeneid, 
famously distinguishing between ‘cultural Greeks’ (sculpture, 
natural philosophy, astronomy) and ‘military Romans’ (empire, 
pacification, war) (6.847-53).°° In Horace’s Epistle to Augustus, 
we hear that ‘Greece, the captive, made her savage victor captive, 
and imported her arts into rustic Latium’ (Graecia capta ferum 
uictorem cepit et artes / intulit agresti Latio, Epist. 2.1.156—7), 
echoing an analogous sentiment registered in a second-century 
BCE epigram by Porcius Licinus (fr. 1 Courtney).54 Latin 
literature corroborates the stereotype by figuring its relationship 
with Greek literature via images of rivalry and warfare.°° In 
Cicero’s De Oratore, Antonius can even wonder whether there is 
any Greek who thinks that the Romans ‘understand anything’ 
(quidquam intellegere, 2.77). The stereotypical contrast between 
‘military Romans’ and ‘cultural Greeks’ is thus at one level a 
Roman confection, but it is also amply endorsed and ventilated 
by the Greeks, who can be psychologized as compensating for 
their lack of power by flexing their paideia.°© (There is an added 
irony here: in countering Roman power with paideia, the Greeks 
are in fact employing a technique already used by Romans such 
as Cicero who, in response to the dictatorship of Julius Caesar, 
withdrew to their books to practise a ‘paideia Romana’.)°’ At any 
rate, by the end of the first century CE the stereotype has broken 
down to the degree that Quintilian, in Book 10 of his Institutio 
Oratoria, can set Greek and Latin authors side by side in such a 
way that presents the Latin literary system as a genuine rival of 
(and alternative to) that of the Greeks.°% Feeney refers to this 
emergence of Latin literature from Greek literature as the ‘Latin 
translation project’ and emphasizes the oddity of a situation in 
which the culture of a conquered group (the Greeks) takes on a 
status higher than that of the conquering group (the Romans).°? 
However, as Feeney and others recognize, the process was one of 
creative adaptation rather than slavish imitation, which is 
relevant to my argument that, in the eyes of learned Greeks, Latin 
literature was worthy of some attention. 


One of the problems of the orthodox position is that it 
operates under the illusion that cultures are hermetically sealed, 
as well as being static over time. To be sure, Greeks were seen as 
affecting a pose of exclusivity towards other cultures, in contrast 
to the famously assimilative Romans.©9 Yet various approaches 
demonstrate that Greek culture, far from being autonomous, was 
highly receptive to other cultures. While a culture might 
‘represent itself as being its own knowledge-world’, it is in fact 
‘porous and unstable’.©! The importance of Egyptian and Near 
Eastern models for early Greek hexameter poetry has been well 
established;®2 Miller’s study of fifth-century Athenian rhetoric 
unmasks the Greeks’ deep familiarity with Achaemenid culture; 
and Greeks in Alexandria were clearly familiar with Egyptian 
culture and customs (if not necessarily the language).°* This 
cultural openness should make us question whether Rome (and 
its literature) is as shut out from imperial Greek culture as has 
been generally assumed. 

Rome’s extension of power over the Mediterranean basin and 
the eventual creation of an empire have generated an array of 
frameworks according to which it is possible to model the 
cultural interaction between Greeks and Romans. While it is 
reasonable to talk of Rome’s ‘Hellenization’ (and the phenomenon 
of ‘philhellenism’) during the Middle and Late Republic,°> we 
must avoid nineteenth-century models that see the process of 
‘Romanization’ as a necessarily imperialist or top-down 
imposition by the conquering culture.©© The picture is in fact less 
neat. In connection with the Roman conquest of Gaul, for 
example, Woolf demonstrates that it was via the creation of a 
Gallo-Roman aristocracy, who could act as ‘cultural brokers’ (a 
concept to which I shall return), that the process of ‘becoming 
Roman’ could take place.©” While terms such as ‘Romanization’ 
and ‘Hellenization’ have heuristic value, they are not 
unproblematic.©8 Nor are the homogenizing categories of ‘Greek’ 
and ‘Roman’ self-evident, but negotiable propositions in an 
increasingly cosmopolitan world in which differentiations are 
being lost.©9 Indeed, in the imperial period the distinction 
between ‘Greek’ and ‘Roman’ becomes even harder to sustain. 
Whitmarsh argues for a model of Graeco-Roman relations in 


which the Greeks, while attempting to maintain the fiction of 
their cultural autonomy, are ever aware of their interdependence 
with, and compromised position vis-a-vis, Rome.7° Spawforth 
suggests that Greek immersion in the past, and Atticism in 
particular, is in fact in line with the Augustan ideological agenda, 
which promoted the Greek past as a repository of ethical 
paradigms and generally encouraged cohesion amongst the 
Greeks; on this model, the Atticizing movement is itself a form of 
accommodation with (rather than resistance to) Rome.”! This 
framework has the advantage of emphasizing the cultural 
permeability of the period, and it rejects the idea that imperial 
Greeks operate within a quarantined bubble.72 In this regard 
Spawforth follows Woolf, who detects the existence of a ‘dynamic 
tension’ between Greek and Roman cultures in the period, which 
likewise paves the way for a methodological approach that allows 
for two-way traffic between the Romans and the Greeks.” 

This climate of cultural exchange makes sense given the 
dynamic identity politics of the period, in which the same 
individual could play multiple roles. From the first century BCE, 
and especially following the Battle of Actium, Rome became a 
‘New Athens’ and cultural centre, home to an increasing number 
of Greek intellectuals such as Dionysius of Halicarnassus who 
would have grown familiar with ‘Roman cultural achievements 
... L] Latin language, and even ... Roman literature’.7+ The 
Roman franchise became more accessible, and from the Augustan 
period onwards extension of citizenship to Greeks was not 
uncommon.’° The Flavian period saw an increased incorporation 
of eastern Greeks into the mechanisms of imperial governance, 
and, by the time of Trajan, half of the non-Italian senators were 
Greek.7© A native of Ephesus, for instance, might now be a 
Roman citizen, an equestrian, or a senator; a number of Greeks 
even attained the consulship (a process that began under 
Domitian),”” for example Ti. Julius Celsus Polemaeanus of Sardis 
(92 CE), the Quintilii brothers of Alexandria Troas (151 CE), and 
Herodes Atticus (143 CE), the latter also archon at Athens and a 
sophist.”78 Men of this sort were obliged to reside in Italy,”7? and 
likely to have come into contact with Latin literary products. 
Gleason suggests that the poem inscribed on the memorial arch at 


Marathon (SEG 23.121), commissioned by Herodes for his wife 
Regilla, and composed by Marcellus of Side, learnedly alludes to 
the appearance of the Protesilaus-Laodamia myth in Catullus 68, 
where it is used to express the depth of the poet’s love for 
Lesbia.®° Individuals of this stripe inevitably became experts at 
cultural code-switching, resulting in identities that were dictated 
by context—first- and second-century Greek intellectuals such as 
Dio Chrysostom, Plutarch, Appian, Lucian, and Arrian, as well as 
sophists in general,°! are representative of this ‘double vision’.®2 
Such men would have been versed in many aspects of Roman 
culture, and would theoretically be in a position to function as 
‘cultural brokers’, disseminating knowledge of Latin poetry to the 
wider population of the provincial elite. 

Lower down the social ladder, Greek freedmen too could serve 
as imperial advisors or pursue careers within the imperial 
government, for example as ab epistulis graecis, responsible for 
communications between the emperor and Greek provincials. 
Many of these were from Alexandria.®° A word on the identity of 
Achilles Tatius is relevant in this connection, whom the Suda 
claims to be Alexandrian (AAeZavdpevc, a 4695, s.v. AyUAXEvG 
XTaTLOC). Achilles also has Roman affiliations: his name, 
variously attested as Statius (the same Suda entry) or Tatius 
(Photius Bibl. 87, 94), is a common Roman nomen, and indeed 
the double form of his name (Achilles Tatius) is suggestive of 
Roman citizenship.°+ Furthermore, the second century was the 
height of Roman power in Egypt, and it is therefore ‘likely that 
[Achilles] would have been familiar with Roman ways’: Hilton 
argues that Achilles ‘probably knew Latin’ and that ‘at times his 
Greek uses Latin idioms’, as well as being familiar with Roman 
law, south Italian art, the Roman novel of Petronius, Roman 
military practices, and the imperial significance of the phoenix.®5 
I shall discuss the relevance of Aphrodisias to Chariton (see 
Section 0.5) and that of Mytilene to Longus (see Sections 7.1 and 
7.10), but here my point is that an engagement with Latin poetry 
in an author such as Achilles—with his potentially Alexandrian 
identity, Roman name and citizenship, and knowledge of Roman 
linguistic and cultural apparatus—should come as no surprise. 

Cultural brokerage assumes the mediating presence of 


individuals who straddle the cultural fault lines between Greece 
and Rome. This might be in the form of powerful Greeks in the 
city of Rome, who, according to the statue of Favorinus in that 
orator’s Corinthian Oration, ‘incline towards Roman ways’ (s1p0G 
TA TOV Pauaiwv mpayata anoKAivovtas, [Dio] 37.25).8° Or, 
conversely, it could include the presence of Romans in Greek 
cities (both in ‘Old Greece’ and Asia Minor), such as veteran 
soldiers and associations of negotiatores (businessmen), who 
settled and intermarried with Greek locals: their influence is 
evident at the street level by the import of Roman-style ceramics 
(such as drinking vessels and lamps), at the civic level by Roman 
legal and calendrical apparatus, and at the linguistic level by the 
plethora of Latin loanwords. The phenomenon of coloniae, 
especially in the Greek east, had a palpable effect on 
neighbouring cities in this regard, and catalysed the process of 
cultural interaction.87 In connection with Latin poetry in 
particular, two examples are instructive. First, an inscription from 
Aphrodisias (a city to whose relevance I shall return: see Section 
0.5) records the edict of a certain Ti. Catius Asconius Silius 
Italicus, proconsul of Asia in 77 CE, regarding the inviolability of 
the city’s doves, sacred to Aphrodite (I[Aph2007 13.609).8® He is 
to be identified with Silius Italicus, poet of the Punica, a Latin 
epic on the subject of the Second Punic War.®? Admittedly, Silius 
probably did not begin the composition of this poem until the 
decade following his proconsulship,29 but the facts permit a 
hypothetical scenario in which a powerful Roman with an active 
interest in Latin poetic composition visits the city of Aphrodisias. 
A local, educated elite may have had a stake in sharing in this 
interest. 

The ultimate cultural broker would be the emperor himself, 
which brings me to a second example, the famously philhellenic 
Hadrian: his artistic tastes were such that they influenced the 
style of Athenian portraits bearing his image; more pertinently, 
Hadrian composed poetry in Latin, on certain famous trimeters of 
which—an apostrophe to his soul, composed as he approached 
death—Cassius Dio may have modelled the last words of the 
daughter of Marcus Aurelius.?! More generally, the influence of 
the Emperors Trajan and Hadrian on the writings of the Greek 


literati is well documented. 92 

It is therefore possible to move away from paradigms that 
figure the disposition of the Greeks towards the Romans as one of 
resistance and antagonism; instead, it often seems to be one of 
complicity, accommodation, negotiation, and a willingness for 
cultural exchange. There is ample evidence that suggests that 
Greeks on the mainland and in Asia Minor were happy to import 
and utilize a range of Roman practices.?3 For example: legal 
procedures; the increasing emphasis on distinguished and divine 
ancestry (especially the myth of Trojan origins: see Section 0.5, 
p. 27 on Aphrodisias); gladiators (especially in the east, often 
sponsored by priests of the imperial cult or influenced by veteran 
colonists).24 Architectural and material remains confirm this 
picture of Roman influence: amphitheatres and Roman theatres 
(as at Pergamum); macella (‘markets’, as at Sagalassus); judiciary 
basilicas (as at Pisidian Antioch, Xanthus, Hierapolis); triumphal 
arches (as at Pisidian Antioch); aqueducts (as at Ephesus, 
Aspendus, Side); nymphaea and other water features (as at 
Aphrodisias and Ephesus); bath-gymnasium complexes (as at 
Miletus, Aphrodisias, Ephesus, Smyrna, Sardis); the use of baked 
brick (as in the Augustan theatre at Sparta, and favoured by the 
family of Celsus at Ephesus).?5 It may, of course, be the case that 
architectural elements did not, for the Greeks, have the same 
cultural valence as literature—Greek paideia is more concerned 
with the verbal than the visual and plastic arts—but it stretches 
credulity that they were content to engage with the gamut of 
Roman cultural phenomena with the sole exception of literature. 

This section has attempted to sketch the deeply pervasive 
biculturality of the period and has offered some reasons for why 
the older (minimalist) view of Greek awareness of Roman 
cultural achievements is unsatisfactory. After addressing the 
question of Greek-Latin bilingualism in Section 0.2, in Sections 
0.3, 0.4, and 0.5 I shall establish some further contexts in which 
Greeks may have encountered Latin literature (especially poetry), 
including education, the agonistic circuit, and libraries; in doing 
so I shall press on evidence that has never been pressed in this 
connection (much of it epigraphic and archaeological). My 
reading of the evidence in these sections gives a deliberately 


cumulative and maximal view of the spread and depth of Greek 
appreciation for Latin literature, which will thus offer a 
counterweight to the traditionally pessimistic approach to this 
question. 


0.2 Greek-Latin Bilingualism 


Careers in Rome require a knowledge of Latin.2© Valerius 
Maximus reports that Romans respond to Greeks only in Latin 
(2.2.2-3), and Suetonius transmits an anecdote in which Claudius 
even deprived a Greek of his citizenship for his inability to speak 
the language (Claud. 16.2; cf. Dio 60.17.3-4). Of course, the 
necessity for Greek speakers to have a knowledge of Latin in 
Rome is not by default to be applied to Greek speakers outside of 
Rome.?7 Evidence for Latin-learning in the west is not lacking.98 
The east raises more difficulties. There is no evidence for 
institutionalized Latin-learning in the east until the edict of 
Theodosius II in 425 CE (Codex Theodosianus XIV 9.3.1), prior to 
which it was probably piecemeal and informal, not least because 
Rome never imposed its language on the eastern provinces 
(where, except in coloniae, the language of administration 
remained Greek).29 That said, there is evidence that bilingual 
Greeks throughout the empire had at least a working knowledge 
of Latin and access to Latin teachers.!9° Bilingual inscriptions 
from Asia Minor during the first two centuries are numerous. 19! 
The epitaph discussed at the beginning of this Introduction 
guarantees the presence of a ypaplaTtKOG Pwpatkdc in early 
second-century Thyatira. Rochette suggests that an anecdote 
preserved by Gellius, in which the Antonine scholar recounts a 
contretemps with a ‘conceited grammarian’ (grammatico 
praestigioso) ‘in the town of Eleusis’ in Attica (in oppido Eleusino), 
evidences the possibility not only of a Latin grammarian but even 
a Latin school in that area (NA 8.10).1092 

Although Greek speakers were more likely to learn Latin as 
adults rather than as children, there is plentiful evidence of Latin- 
learning tools and materials designed for Greek speakers. 193 


Rochette comprehensively assembles the evidence for knowledge 
of Latin language and literature amongst a diverse range of 
imperial Greek authors.!94 Plutarch claims not to have learned 
Latin until later in life (Dem. 2.2), although this may simply be a 
way of avoiding having to write about Demosthenes and Cicero 
as ‘literary’ figures;!°5 moreover, he attests to Latin as a 
universal language (Quaest. Plat. 1010d).!9© Indeed, many Greek 
authors, as well as grammarians such as Tyrannion and 
Philoxenus, exhibit an interest in the apparently Greek origins of 
the Latin language.!97 Adams explores in detail the evidence for 
bilingualism across a range of social classes in Egypt, through the 
evidence of (for example) the archives of Tiberianus and 
Terentianus at Karanis and that of Abbinaeus at Dionysias. 108 
Although Adams works to debunk the ‘myth that Greeks did not 
learn Latin’ and to soften the dogma that Latin was the ‘official’ 
language of the army and law courts,!99 it is still primarily the 
consensus that Latin was the language of power and that, while 
Romans learned Greek for its cultural capital, Greeks learned 
Latin for its use value. The following chapters will demonstrate, 
however, that the Greek novels evidence an engagement with 
Latin poetry that goes beyond mere use value. 


0.3 Latin Literary Papyri in the Context of Education 


Feeney cautions that linguistic interaction does not necessarily 
equate to literary interaction,!1° but the widespread bilingualism 
of the Greek elite at least makes the latter a possibility. The 
existence of Latin papyri (some of which preserve Latin poetry in 
various formats) provides corroborating material, although the 
evidential value of this material is, for our purposes, limited by 
the fact that such a high proportion of it dates from after 300 
cE.!!1 It is also necessary to admit that the majority of Latin 
papyri of the first two centuries relate to jurisprudence (for 
example) rather than to literary texts; and those instances of 
Latin poetry (such as tablets preserving Vergil’s Georgics, Aeneid, 
and even the pseudo-Vergilian Copa at Vindolanda in Britannia, 


and a papyrus at Herod’s fortress at Masada in the first century 
CE; or Gallus’ elegies on a papyrus at Qasr Ibrim in Egypt) can be 
attributed to the presence of Roman soldiery at the frontiers of 
the empire.!!2 As Dickey cautions, ‘a work of Latin literature 
found in Egypt could have been used by a Greek speaker as a 
vehicle for practising Latin, but it might also have been used by a 
Latin speaker’.!13 

Papyrological remains and pedagogical treatises, however, 
confirm that poetry played a crucial role in education, and the 
presence of Vergil and Cicero is well attested in an educational 
context in the form of bilingual lexica.!!4 Annotated texts of 
Terence, Cicero, Sallust, and Juvenal are extant,!15 representing 
‘specific standard editions intended for circulation in a large 
number of copies’;!1© the number of such Vergilian texts 
indicates that author’s ‘pre-eminence among Greeks in Egypt’.!17 
There is in addition an annotated portion of Seneca’s Medea.!18 
Most of these are from the third century and later, although at 
least five of the Vergilian papyri can be dated with certainty to 
the first two centuries,!19 as can one Ciceronian papyrus to the 
first century.!29 There are also first- and second-century school 
exercises on Vergil.!2! Dickey demonstrates that ‘columnar 
translation’—that is, ‘distinctive narrow columns’, one to three 
words wide, of a Latin original beside a Greek translation—of, for 
example, Vergil and Cicero was ‘evidently used by Greek- 
speaking students when they first started to read Latin literature’, 
and was a pedagogical mode originating from the Latin-speaking 
west.!22 To be sure, the translations are literal, in prose, and 
occasionally misunderstand the Latin, and at any rate the 
columnar format for Vergil does not appear until the fourth 
century; but the papyri evidence the claim that Greek speakers 
began their Latin-learning with Vergil, a process that becomes 
more visible towards the second century (which is also the period 
during which there is a demonstrable increase in the presence of 
Latinisms in Greek documentary papyri).!25 It is therefore clear 
that Vergil, a model of high poetry, was being read by Greek 
speakers in Egypt at this period. It is the general consensus that 
these materials were for learning the Latin language rather than 
for mastering Latin literature;!2+ however, phenomena such as 


word lists and glossaries provide a venue in which Greek- 
speaking Latin-learners would engage with Latin poetry. 


0.4 Further Evidence for Knowledge of Latin Poetry 


It is clear from this summary that Vergil is one of the primary 
authors used by Greek speakers to learn Latin.!25 Knowledge of 
Vergil among Greek authors of the first two and a half centuries, 
although scattered, is in evidence.!2© Seneca the Elder reports 
how Lucius Cestius Pius, an Augustan Greek from Smyrna (who, 
Jerome tells us, learned Latin in Rome, Chron. 167.2 Helm), 
struggled to imitate Aeneid 8.26-7 (Contr. 7.1.27).!27 More 
successfully, Seneca also reports that Claudius’ powerful 
freedman Polybius composed a metaphrasis of the Aeneid in 
Greek prose, as he had also done for Homer into Latin (Cons. ad 
Pol. 8.2).128 Indeed, if we are looking for a possible catalyst for 
the influence of Latin poetry on Greek prose in the early imperial 
period, then Claudius’ freedman, the metaphrast Polybius, looks 
like a good candidate. 

There are further piecemeal notices: the Suda records a certain 
Arrian epopoios who translated the Georgics (a 3867);!29 a 
scholion to Plato (ad Phaedr. 244b) refers to Vergil’s naming of 
the Sibyl as Deiphobe (at Aeneid 6.36); Lucian (Salt. 46) and the 
author of A.P. 16.151 (see Section 3.3) exhibit an awareness of 
Vergil’s treatment of the Dido-Aeneas story;!59 an epigram by 
Erycius (A.P. 6.96) appears to allude to the Eclogues (7.3—4);13! 
an Orphic papyrus (P.Bon. 4) contains proximities to Vergil’s 
Underworld;!32. and Photius knows Vergil’s birthday from 
Hadrian’s Greek freedman Phlegon of Tralles (Bibl. 97). 

Later evidence is more systematic. There are a number of 
Greek translations of Vergil in a Christian context, mostly dating 
from the fourth century onwards.!3° Pisander of Laranda, who 
composed a Heroikai Theogamiai in sixty books under Alexander 
Severus, imitated Vergil’s narrative of the fall of Troy so closely 
that Macrobius mistakenly believes that Vergil imitated Pisander 


(Sat. 5.2.4). On the basis of the above, Gartner’s conclusion that 
Greeks are only interested in Vergil for phenomena that are 
amenable to a Greek or a romantic perspective—the fall of Troy 
(especially qua Rome’s metropolis), the Wooden Horse, and the 
relationship between Aeneas and Dido—may not be the whole 
story.134 

There is further anecdotal and papyrological evidence for 
imperial Greek knowledge of Latin poetry beyond that of Vergil. 
Gellius reports an occasion at the birthday party of a young 
equestrian from Asia (NA 19.9). Among those attending are the 
Spanish rhetor Antonius Julianus, and some learned Greeks who, 
Gellius claims, are acquainted with Latin poetry.!35 After 
listening to entertainments consisting of recitals of Sappho, 
Anacreon, and some recent erotic elegies, the Greeks proceed to 
mock Antonius for his barbarous Spanish accent—their ears are 
clearly well attuned to the various intonations of Latin. They also 
rail at the inferiority of Latin poetry in contrast to Greek, but 
they make the following exceptions: 


Perhaps a few of Catullus and also possibly a few of Calvus; for the 
compositions of Laevius were overwrought, those of Hortensius 
without elegance, of Cinna harsh, of Memmius rude, and in short 
those of all the poets without polish or melody. (NA 19.9.7 
(trans. Rolfe, adapted)) 


Even allowing for the complex cultural self-positioning at work in 
this episode, it is worth pressing the possibility that there is more 
to it than mere satire of the idea that Greeks do not like Latin 
poetry. The poets mentioned by the Greeks are distinguished by 
their late Republican and ‘neoteric’ affiliations. Catullus is known 
for translating and closely adapting Greek poetry.!3° The 
‘Laevius’ mentioned is probably Laevius Melissus, whose name 
shows Greek origin, and who exhibits a bent for the style of 
Anacreon.!37 ‘Memmius’ can be identified with Gaius Memmius 
(patron of the poet Lucretius), whom Cicero describes as an 
admirer of Greek literature and a scorner of Latin (Brut. 247). 
When Antonius proceeds to rebut the criticisms of the Greeks, he 
quotes the Latin poetry of Valerius Aedituus and Quintus Catulus, 
whose verses themselves look like adaptations of the Fragmentum 


Grenfellianum and an epigram of Callimachus.!3° All the Latin 
poets are either Hellenophile in their poetic inclinations or 
translators of Greek poetry. 

To what, then, do the ‘few’ poems of Catullus and Calvus 
refer? One might speculate that they relate to the poets’ 
translations of Greek poems. The ‘Hortensius’ whom the Greeks 
mention as one of the inferior Latin poets can probably be 
identified as Q. Hortensius Hortalus, the famous Republican 
orator and consul of 69 BCE. He, or perhaps his son (another Q. 
Hortensius, quaestor in Asia 51-50 BCE), is also the addressee of 
Catullus 65, in which it transpires that he has requested that 
Catullus compose a translation of Callimachus’ Coma 
Berenices;!39 Catullus 66 is the result of that request. It is thus 
possible to conclude that Gellius’ Greeks—albeit a learned subset 
who are not necessarily representative of the majority of elite 
Greeks during this period—cite Latin poets who are known to 
have closely imitated or even translated earlier Greek poetry. 
They are also perhaps aware of literary-critical responses to these 
Latin poets. 

A letter composed by Pliny the Younger provides 
corroborating evidence, albeit also anecdotal, for a Greek interest 
in Latin poetry in the High Empire. Pliny, writing to Pontius 
Allifanus about his elegiac and hendecasyllabic compositions, at 
the end of his letter jettisons all modesty and makes the following 
claim: ‘My verses are read and copied, they are even sung, and 
set to the cithara or lyre by Greeks who have learned Latin out of 
liking for my little book (a Graecis quoque, quos Latine huius 
libelli amor docuit)’ (Ep. 7.4.9). The claim perhaps exposes Pliny’s 
overconfidence or naivety,!#° or could even be pure confection 
on his part, but if not, it attests to a group of native Greek 
speakers who learn Latin in order to be able to understand Latin 
poetry, and who perform it in a public setting to the 
accompaniment of a cithara.141 

Both Pliny’s letter and the anecdote in Gellius relate to various 
forms of erotic verse. On this basis, Hose argues that the erotic 
elegies contained in the shadowy second-century CE papyrus 
P.Oxy. 3723 (= SSH 1187) are in fact of the imperial period and 


modelled on Latin elegy.!42 He likewise points to the presence of 
erotic elegies in the evening’s entertainment as evidence of the 
contemporary existence and popularity of such poetry. In 
connection with Latin elegy, Magnelli also suggests that a 
hexameter fragment of Menophilus of Damascus (SH 558, of 
potentially imperial date), in which a female beloved provides 
the poetic inspiration (rather than the more conventional Muses), 
bears the hallmarks of analogous practices in Latin elegy. !43 

Ovid’s tale of the ill-starred lovers Pyramus and Thisbe has 
often been connected to the genre of the Greek novel:!44 the 
papyrus fragment P.Mich. inv. 3793 appears to offer a Greek 
version of Ovid’s treatment under the guise of characters named 
Pamphilos and Eurydice; if this postdates the publication of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses,!4° then it is possible that the author is 
adapting Ovid. 

Finally, two Greek authors are also worthy of mention: the late 
Republican Voltacilius Pitholaus of Rhodes, who composed Latin 
epigrams (Macrob. Sat. 2.2.13); and another Rhodian named 
Euodos from the Neronian period, who is said to have been 
‘remarkable for Latin poetry’ (0 @avuaCéuevos eis Pwpyatknv 
mOinowv, Suda € 3612).146 


0.5 Festivals and Libraries 


Beyond the arena of education and other anecdotal evidence, 
there are two further contexts in which Greek speakers might 
have developed a familiarity with Latin poetry. First, the 
agonistic circuit. From early in their existence, competitions in 
athletics, music, and other modes of performance at festivals 
(such as the old periodos centres of Olympia, Delphi, Nemea, and 
Isthmia) functioned as expressions of Greek identity.!47 Festival 
culture in the Roman period became a mechanism of inter-polis 
rivalry between Greek cities,!48 and by the second century CE 
musical and poetry contests had eclipsed those of athletics in 
importance.!49 These developments are part of what Robert 
refers to as an ‘agonistic explosion’: this was especially the case in 


the Greek east, where festivals would have been the result of 
endowments by the emperor or local euergetists, and often 
connected to the imperial cult.159 The competitors themselves 
were drawn largely from the pool of local Greek elites,!9! but 
Rome was usually at the top of the ideological agenda. Newby 
points to the ‘emperor’s symbolic and physical presence in 
agonistic culture: the emperors were also omnipresent, 
represented in the names of festivals, in the statues carried in 
procession, or in commemorative images ... [They] placed 
themselves at the heart of festival culture, instituting or granting 
permission for the most prestigious crown games, appointing 
agonistic officials, and regulating the privileges granted to 
victorious performers and athletes.’!52 Imperial involvement in 
the organization, scheduling, and finances of Greek festivals is 
evident, for example, from the three inscribed letters of Hadrian 
to the association of artists at Alexandria Troas in 134 cE.153 
Emperors also introduced festivals on the Greek model into 
Rome, such as Nero’s short-lived Neronia in 60 CE and 
Domitian’s Capitolia in 86 CE (most of whose epigraphically 
attested victors came from the Greek east, as is also the case for 
the as yet unpublished victor lists for the Sebastea at Naples in 94 
CE), thereby establishing the imperial capital as an important 
venue for those on the Greek festival circuit;/54 a headquarters 
for the international guild of Dionysiac technitae (professional 
theatrical organizations) was even built in Rome in the mid- 
second century CE.!55 Rome and the emperor thus sat at the 
centre of the Greek agonistic industry. 

Latin poetry is attested as a competitive category at a number 
of festivals, both within and outside of Rome. Lucan took the 
prize in such a category at the Neronia with (unsurprisingly) a 
panegyric on Nero (Suet. Vit. Luc. init.), and Statius performed at 
the Capitolia in the Latin poetry category on the theme of 
Domitian’s triumph over the Germans and Dacians (Silu. 4.2.66- 
7).15© This harmonizes with what is known about Greek agones, 
in which orators and poets would have taken the festival god or 
the imperial house as their panegyrical topic.!°7 Quintilian 
mentions the ‘praise of Capitoline Jupiter’ as a core theme at the 


Capitolia (Inst. 3.7.4), which is corroborated by Statius’ account 
of his own attempt to win the prize (Silu. 3.5.28-33), and Zeus is 
attested epigraphically as the theme in the corresponding Greek 
category (GR 1.116-17 no. 350). It is unclear whether the poetry 
was pre-prepared or extemporized as a rule, but there is evidence 
for the latter in both the Greek and Latin categories at the 
Neronia and Capitolia.15° As Nepos elaborates in the preface to 
his biographies, however, elite Roman mores esteemed a culture 
of aversion to self-exhibition and performance (pr. 5), and Tacitus 
reports a complaint that Roman nobles had ‘polluted themselves’ 
by competing in poetry competitions at the Neronia (Ann. 
14.20.4); the senatus consultum from Larinum testifies that such 
an aversion had been passed into law in 19 cE.!59 Cultural and 
legal sensibilities in Rome and Italy thus make it possible that 
Greeks, rather than Romans, would often have populated the 
category of Latin poetry. !©° 

More crucial for our purposes, however, are two inscriptions 
from Asia Minor that provide evidence for Latin poetry as worthy 
of its own category of competition in cities in the Greek east, 
perhaps influenced by developments brought about by the 
flourishing agonistic culture in the imperial west.!©! First is an 
inscription from Aphrodisias (second/third century) that records 
a list of prizes for musical and athletic contests ([Aph2007 
11.305).162 Included in the schedule for the musical contest is a 
category for a ‘Latin-speaking poet’ (0l\nTh] Payatkd®, Block B, 
line 3).1°3 Secondly, a similar inscription from Ephesus (also 
second/third century) records a list of victors in a musical 
contest, among whom is a certain Lucius Sertorius from Daldis, 
described as a ‘Greek- and Latin-speaking poet’ (sotn[TtNS] 
[EAA] nvixos Kai ‘Papaik[6c]); that is, he competed in a 
category (or separate categories) of Greek and Latin poetry (JEph. 
1149, lines 7-9).164 The inscription also records, in its final line, 
that the competitor is a meptodovixkns (that is, a winner of a 
prize at each of the old periodos centres), from which it is 
possible to surmise that he performed at a number of cities in 
competitions of high status, where he may also have delivered 
poetry in Latin. At the very least this must mean that attendees of 


the agonistic circuit in Asia Minor could expect to hear poetry in 
Latin. 

Although it is possible to extrapolate, to a certain extent, from 
what we know about the foundation of C. Julius Demosthenes at 
Oenoanda, or indeed about the Capitolia at Rome (based, after 
all, on the Olympic model),!©5 little is otherwise known about 
the specific details of these categories. What is certain, however, 
is that both Aphrodisias and Ephesus were significant Roman 
centres, and the inscriptions directly attest to artists performing 
in Latin alongside Greek.!©© More importantly, categories of 
competition in Latin poetry suggest that such a performance 
would have been well enough understood by an audience to 
make it worthwhile. Whether we are dealing with a set syllabus 
of Latin poetry, perhaps even translations of Greek classics such 
as that of Livius Andronicus (on which see the next paragraph), 
(extemporized) panegyric on the emperor or festival god (as at 
the Neronia and Capitolia), or even the poet’s own composition, 
is of course impossible to determine. This is frustrating, as 
answers to these questions may provide an insight into what the 
Greeks considered to be the Latin poetic canon. 

A second context in which Greek speakers may have 
developed a familiarity with Latin poetry is libraries. It is a given 
that Greeks working in Rome would have had access to libraries 
in that city. A number of Greeks, both freedmen and freemen, 
were a bybliothecis, that is, in charge of the Palatine and other 
libraries in Rome (for example, C. Julius Hyginus, Pompeius 
Macer, C. Maecenas Melissus),!©” and several slaves with Greek 
names are epigraphically attested as serving in the Latin library 
of Palatine Apollo (a bibliotheca Latina Apollinis, CIL 6.5884, 
6.5189, 6.5191).!©8 Outside of Rome, evidence for Latin poetry 
in public libraries is vanishingly rare, but there is some. An 
anecdote in Gellius preserves a discussion about the meaning of 
the word insecanda used by Marcus Cato, which proceeds to 
adduce usages of the word in Latin poets such as Ennius and 
Livius Andronicus. Gellius then claims that he found, ‘in the 
library at Patrae (in bibliotheca Patrensi), a manuscript of Livius 
Andronicus of undoubted antiquity, entitled Odvoao0eia (NA 
18.9.5). Patrae was a Roman colony founded by Augustus in 


16/15 BCE for veterans, but the city’s complexion was very much 
a mixture of Greek and Roman.!©9 At any rate, this curious piece 
of evidence attests to a library in Achaia containing a manuscript 
of Livius Andronicus’ Latin translation of the Odyssey. Not only 
that, but, according to Gellius (and if indeed Gellius’ text is 
secure), this particular manuscript carries a sillybon (title tag) 
bearing a Greek title, perhaps therefore advertising its 
availability to Greek speakers. 179 

Who was this Odusseia (with its Greek sillybon) for? There is 
at least one document that sheds some light on the availability of 
Latin poetry in a Roman colony in the Peloponnese. In 102 BCE 
the orator and proconsul Marcus Antonius portaged a fleet of 
ships over the Isthmus of Corinth on his way to confront Cilician 
pirates. To mark its successful completion, the event was 
commemorated in a Latin poem consisting of five elegiac 
couplets, inscribed over a pre-existing Greek inscription and set 
up on the Isthmus. From here it was later moved to Julius 
Caesar’s new colony of Corinth, perhaps by Mark Antony, who 
occupied Corinth in 30 BCE. The poem, one of the earliest Latin 
elegiacs on stone, is as follows: 


quod neque conatus quisquanst neque [ ... Jau[it]. 
noscite rem, ut fama facta feramus uirei. 

auspicio [Ant]oni [M]Jarci pro consule classis 
Isthmum traductast missaque per pelagus. 


ipse iter eire profectus Sidam, classem Hirrus 
Atheneis 


pro praetore anni e tempore constituit. 

lucibus haec pauc[ei]s paruo perfecta tumultu 
magna [a qu]om ratione atque salut[e ... ] 

q[uJei probus est lauda[t], quei contra est in[ ... ]. 
inuid[ea]nt, dum g[u ... dJecet id u[ ... ]. 

The thing that no one has attempted nor [considered 

or dared]. Learn this matter, that we may report the 


deeds of the man with fame. Under the auspices of 
the proconsul Marcus Antonius, a fleet was 


transferred over the Isthmus, and sent across the sea. 
The proconsul set sail for Side, the propraetor Hirrus 
positioned the fleet in Athens because of the time of 
year. This affair was accomplished within a few days 
with little confusion, and with great planning and 
safety. The one who is honest praises the man, the 
one who is contrary [envies]. Let men envy provided 
that they [consider] what it befits. 
(CIL I2 2662 = ILLRP 342)171 


As with the copy of Livius’ poem in a library at Patrae, one might 
wonder about the audience (intended and actual) of these 
inscribed Latin elegiacs, as well as their author. With regard to 
the author, the style of the Latin has been described as 
‘intolerably clumsy and prosaic’, but all the same indicative of a 
composer with ‘some acquaintance with higher Greek culture’. 172 
As for the audience, this would have been diverse, especially 
after the transposition of the stone from the Isthmus to the new 
colonia. The erasure of the orator Marcus Antonius’ name, 
presumably subsequent to his grandson’s defeat at Actium, 
suggests that the inscription was prominently placed.!73 The 
stone’s content and (re)placement were clearly designed to 
showcase Roman military ingenuity, and indeed Strabo claims 
that early colonists were made up of veterans (8.6.23). But 
Plutarch states that there were also freedmen (Caes. 57.8), a 
study of whose onomastics indicates them to be Greek.!74 By the 
second century CE the city was thoroughly re-Hellenized: 
Favorinus says as much to the Corinthians in his Corinthian 
Oration ([Dio] 37.25), and the city was Greek enough to be 
admitted by Hadrian to the Panhellenion in 131/2 cE.!75 
Bicultural Greeks would therefore certainly have been exposed to 
this epigram. 

Returning to the evidence of libraries, from Gellius’ anecdote 
about Livius’ Odusseia at Patrae it is difficult to know how far to 
speculate on the content of other libraries across the Greek world. 
We know several libraries to have been dedicated by Roman 
citizens. For example, those of T. Flavius Pantainos and that of 


Hadrian at Athens, and of T. Flavius Severianus Neon at 
Hadrianic Sagalassus.!7© An inscription from Berytus (later to 
become a major centre for the study of Roman law) dating to 117 
CE has been restored as referring to ‘Latin and Greek libraries’ 
(BU[BJALOeNnKL Gv] [Payatk@v kai EAJAnviuKddv) at Alexandria 
(65 Breccia).!7” The library of Celsus at Ephesus makes for a 
powerful case study. The work of Kearsley shows that Ephesus 
was home to more mixed language inscriptions than any other 
city in Asia.178 The famous ‘Library of Celsus’ was dedicated to 
Ti. Julius Celsus Polemaeanus (consul in 92 CE, and proconsul in 
106/7 CE), by his son Ti. Julius Aquila, who himself became 
consul in 110 CE. Although the structure of the library building 
itself was not bicameral (that is, it did not obviously contain two 
rooms divided by language), a number of the inscriptional 
dedications are bilingual and point to the bicultural context of 
the library.!79 The lack of bicameralism is no argument against 
the library containing materials in Latin. Celsus himself, in his 
capacity as curator of public works, would have been familiar 
with the Flavian libraries at Rome, which would have provided 
the model for various features of libraries in the Greek east. 180 
Vespasian’s library in the complex of the Templum Pacis at Rome, 
for example, was unicameral but also bilingual.18! Even the 
Palatine library was single-roomed in its original Augustan phase, 
but we know that the collections were bilingual.!82 Within the 
plaza in which the Library of Celsus sits, a so-called aUS€LTWPLOV 
(transliterated from the Latin auditorium) was installed later in 
the second century CE (JEph. 3009).!8° Burrell suggests that this 
‘was designed so that the stars of the Second Sophistic could 
display their talents to crowds’.!84 There is, of course, no explicit 
evidence, but perhaps poetic readings in Latin took place here. 
Libraries in Rome were themselves used as venues for poetic 
recitationes (Hor. Epist. 2.2.92-105; Serm. 1.10.38), and Nicholls 
argues, on the basis of the monumental complex of Celsus at 
Ephesus, that provincial libraries were designed to display their 
contents to large numbers of people and that they were part of a 
wider function of cultural display.!%5 Sited as it is in a bilingual 
context and bicultural architectural plaza, that Celsus’ library 


contained material in Latin is highly plausible. 

The combination of contexts—festivals and _ libraries— 
implicates Ephesus and Aphrodisias, cities that are known to have 
contained a strong Roman presence. During the Flavian period, 
Ephesus twice earns the title of neokoros, marking it as the city in 
charge of administering the imperial cult.!8© Ephesus is also the 
city from which the novelist Xenophon ‘of Ephesus’ emanates, at 
least according to the Suda (& 50).!87 Aphrodisias is relevant to 
the Greek novels given that Chariton opens his novel by 
advertising his status as a citizen of that city (Xapitwv 
Ag@podtoteve, 1.1.1).188 Aphrodisias profited richly from its 
loyalty towards Rome during the Mithridatic and Civil Wars of 
the first century BCE, and prominently advertised the esteem in 
which Rome held it.!89 The Julio-Claudian Sebasteion in that 
city features a series of ethné reliefs (depicting statuary 
personifications of tribes conquered (probably) by Augustus) that 
are modelled directly on the porticus ad nationes at Rome,!90 
and the totality of the complex represents a visual and 
monumental attestation to an awareness of the myth of Rome’s 
Trojan origins: amongst other statue bases of the imperial family 
in the Propylon, one is inscribed with ‘Aeneas, son of Anchises’ 
(IAph2007 9.35).!9! A set of reliefs from the second storey of the 
south building represent (consecutively) Anchises and Aphrodite, 
the flight of Aeneas from Troy with Anchises on his shoulders 
holding the Penates and Ascanius by his side (as pictured on the 
front cover of this book), and Poseidon and Aeneas.!92 The 
reliefs from the Sebasteion complex may even have influenced 
elements of Chariton’s novel (see especially Chapter 3 on Trojan 
themes), as well as the Wonders Beyond Thule of Antonius 
Diogenes, another novelist of potentially Aphrodisian origin. 193 

C. Julius Zoilus, the powerful freedman of Octavian, was 
responsible for the monumentalization of Aphrodisias in the late 
first century BCE. His role in the city is still visible in the form of 
what is known as the Monument of Zoilus.!94 Bowie suggests 
that the imperial librarian Ti. Julius Pappus (the comes of 
Tiberius and supra bibliothecas omnes Augustorum, that is, 
commissioner of all libraries in Rome, under Tiberius, Caligula, 


and Claudius), epigraphically attested as ‘son of Zoilus’, was 
either a son or grandson of Octavian’s freedman.!9° If so, Pappus 
moved to Rome in the Julio-Claudian period to take up a position 
as a librarian, where he would have been exposed to the full 
panoply of the Latin literary canon and able to act as a ‘cultural 
broker’ once back in Aphrodisias. There is also evidence, albeit 
isolated, of a library in Aphrodisias dated to the late first century 
CE, donated by a certain Jason, son of Menodotus (IAph2007 
12.1006). Given the Roman leanings of the city, Latin material in 
an Aphrodisian library is likely (see also p. 13 above on Silius 
Italicus), much as at the library of Celsus at Ephesus. 

The epigraphic record preserves an account of only one Greek 
poet from Aphrodisias, a certain C. Julius Longianus ([Aph2007 
12.27). The inscription in which he is attested refers to public 
readings of his poetry at Halicarnassus, where it was decreed that 
his poetic books be installed in the library. There is no way of 
knowing what elements of Latin poetry, if any, he might have 
responded to, but one might speculate, on the basis of his nomen, 
that the citizenship of his family derives ultimately from the 
Julians and that he may therefore have treated Julian themes; 
Aphrodisian Chariton’s treatment of Vergilian themes (elaborated 
in Chapter 3) may be explicable in this context. If it is true that, 
as has been claimed, Aphrodisias was a crucible of novelistic 
composition,!9© then that genre’s engagement with Latin 
material is unsurprising. 97 


0.6 Allusion and Intertextuality 


A study such as this one requires explicit clarification of its 
intertextual methodologies. This is especially the case because the 
bodies of material I am comparing differ in terms of both 
language (Greek and Latin) and form (prose and verse). In the 
first instance, I am arguing a positivistic case; that is, my claim is 
that the Greek novelists read, in a sophisticated way, a number of 
Latin poets, and intentionally involved these poets as part of their 
compositional practices. I am not making the case for a 


‘reception’ study, according to which a reader of the Greek novel, 
who is also familiar with Latin poetry, can generate a range of 
meanings and interpretations on the basis of their own (literary) 
experiences; of course, while such a study would be eminently 
valuable (given that a less restrictive model of intertextuality 
issues in a greater diversity of readings), the evidence (at least as 
I take it) accommodates a positivistic argument.!9° There is also 
a practical reason for positivism, insofar as the book is concerned 
with testing the hypothesis that Greek authors of the first two 
centuries CE were familiar with Latin poetry, as much as it is 
with offering a series of literary readings of the Greek novels. 
One ramification of this choice is that I hew more closely to the 
principles of ‘allusion’ (conventionally defined as a property of 
the text, installed by the author, which is then recognized by the 
reader) rather than ‘intertextuality’ (which is more broadly 
defined as a frame of reference, literary or otherwise, that a 
reader might bring to bear on their interpretation of a text).199 
Throughout, when I refer to ‘allusion’, ‘intertextuality’, or related 
terms, I am referring to a function of authorial intention (unless 
otherwise stated). 

What, then, should be the standard of proof for one (Greek 
prose) text alluding to another (Latin verse) text?200 How do we 
distinguish between a conventional topos and a specific allusion? 
At what point does allusion become the only acceptable 
hypothesis? An initial problem consists in the fact that the Latin 
literary system is strongly based on that of the Greek, which 
perhaps makes readers reluctant to credit Latin literature as an 
influence on Greek literature. It would be easier if there were 
‘foreignizing’ or otherwise incongruous elements in the Greek 
that guaranteed an allusion as being to a Latin text, or if 
culturally specific modes of allusion and intertextuality (such as 
that couched in the Roman juristic language of theft)29! were in 
view, but this is rarely the case in the Greek novels (although see 
Sections 7.3 and 7.4 on Longus and theft).292 While modern 
cognitive approaches to allusion and intertextuality stress how 
single words can trigger a recollection of a prior text or story,29% 
this mechanism does not necessarily accommodate the process of 
translation between languages. The problem is compounded by 


the fact that recognition of allusion tends to be more difficult for 
prose than for verse, whose formal features allow for a greater 
degree of manifest recapitulation of sound and rhythm (although 
see pp. 217-18 for Achilles’ recapitulation of the acoustics of 
Vergilian verse).2° 

In the case of the Greek novels, indices of engagement with 
Latin comprise a standard mixture of various elements: instances 
whose diction, syntax, phrasing, as well as their idea, thought, or 
epigrammatic point make a direct connection the most likely 
explanation; the cumulative weight of these instances within a 
specific sequence and across the novel as a whole; and their 
interpretative potential. The strength of these is redoubled if it 
can be shown that the item in question is unparalleled in 
previous literature. Even if it can be, the item is still exposed to 
the ‘lost common source’ or ‘availability bias’ argument, 
according to which the loss of so much Greek material makes it 
difficult to make a determinate claim of Latin originality. One 
defence against this argument is that it stretches credulity that 
learned Greeks would be unaware of, and refuse to engage with, 
the Latinized versions of the Greek sources they were adapting 
(see the following paragraph). 

I shall elaborate further in the Conclusion on how the 
individual novelists feature within a possible typology of allusion 
to Latin poetry (pp. 327-8), but here I would outline four broad 
categories as I see them. Category 1: standalone allusions to Latin 
poetry (that is, ones whose contexts are devoid of obvious 
interference from other Greek literary material). Category 2: a 
combinatorial mode whereby allusions to Latin poetry occur 
within episodes that also manifest Greek elements (for example, 
Longus’ combination of Aeneid 7 and Thucydides: see Section 
7.9); in this category, the Greek and Latin ‘source’ texts have no 
(obvious) genetic relationship with one another. Category 3: a 
combinatorial mode whereby a novelist alludes to a Greek 
original via a Latin intermediary (for example, Achilles’ allusion 
to Sappho via Ovid’s ‘Sappho’: see pp. 170-2); in this category, 
which can be termed ‘window reference’ or ‘double imitation’, 
the Greek and Latin ‘source’ texts are clearly in a genetic 
relationship with one another and are recognized as such by the 


novelist.295 Category 4: a combinatorial mode whereby a novelist 
utilizes Greek and Latin versions of the same story (for example, 
Achilles’ combination of the treatments of Hippolytus’ death in 
Euripides, Ovid, and Seneca in his account of Charicles’ death: 
see Section 6.2). 


The allusions I explore in the Greek novels also adhere to the 
principles of imitatio and aemulatio, according to which the 
engagement is, on the one hand, recognizable, but also reflects an 
adaptation or reconfiguration.2°° There is thus probative value in 
difference (as well as similarity), by which a meaningful 
explanation or interpretation can be rendered. Difference often 
serves to create an ironic, subversive, or polemical relationship 
between the alluding text and the source text;297 this is 
especially pertinent to the Greek novels, in which Latin poetic 
sources frequently provide an unhappy foil to be rewritten in a 
happier key.298 It is also necessary to distinguish between, for 
example, a Greek novelist’s ‘knowledge’ (more or less detailed) of 
Latin poetry, and a ‘sophisticated engagement’ with it.299 I shall, 
in the main, argue for the latter, although their degree of 
engagement may have varied. 

The recognizability of the Latin material also raises the 
question of readership, for which there are a number of 
theoretical models. Riffaterre, for example, distinguishes between 
a reader’s ‘awareness’ and ‘detailed knowledge’ of a text,2!0 
which maps onto what we might call an ‘empirical reader’ (or 
‘everyday reader’) and a ‘model reader’ respectively. Hard 
evidence for the ancient readership (actual and intended) of the 
Greek novels is thin on the ground,2!! but in what follows I 
assume a range of readers and ‘reading communities’,2!2 many of 
them well-read intellectuals,2!3 some of whom would have 
enough familiarity with Latin texts to make sense of the Latin 
material, and indeed some of whom may themselves be Roman— 
one thinks, for example, of the Roman addressees of works by 
Plutarch and Lucian, and the institution of literary patronage 
more generally.2!4 Given the bicultural environment I have 
sketched for this period, such a readership is eminently plausible, 
and if Romans themselves are to be counted among the intended 
readership, allusion to poetry in Latin is highly likely.215 


Allusion to Latin literature in the Greek novels is 
fundamentally different from that to Greek literature. This is 
because the Latin intertexts are not advertised in the same way as 
are the Greek intertexts (by, for example, quotation, or other 
internal markers), the latter of which function to position the 
author as invested with paideia.21© A different model of allusion 
is therefore required that can accommodate the Latin material 
(see my suggested typology above, p. 30, and at pp. 327-8). 
Equivalent exigencies in the context of later Greek epic poets 
such as Nonnus and Musaeus have led to the development of 
models that seek to explain allusions to Vergil or Ovid as the 
result of ‘covert’, ‘disguised’, or ‘masked’ forms of imitation,2!7 
and it has been suggested that the language of ‘hiddenness’ in 
Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe reflects that novel’s agenda of 
‘hidden’ allusion to Latin poetry, especially Ovid;2!8 indeed, the 
strategy of ‘suppressing’ or ‘silencing’ a precursor for literary 
purposes is one with which the Romans themselves were 
familiar.219 


While the heuristic value of such models as applied to later 
Greek literature is, in my view, open to question—to argue that 
the allusions are ‘hidden’ reproduces the prejudices and 
assumptions of the prevailing scholarly position, and risks 
reducing the whole phenomenon to a game of literary hide-and- 
seek—they have the virtue of acknowledging that allusion and 
intertextuality are not always merely literary reflexes but can also 
be vehicles of wider sociocultural and political concerns. One 
way of understanding the lack of obvious markers to and, more 
importantly, citation of Latin poetry thus relates to the identity 
politics of the period, specifically the stereotype according to 
which Romans are the brokers of power and Greeks the brokers 
of culture (see p. 9 above), of which literature is a predominant 
constituent. This was a stereotype that both parties had a stake in 
preserving. Open admission by the Greeks that Latin literature 
was an institution worthy of acknowledgement would have 
punctured the stereotype, and, more importantly for the Greeks, 
would have undermined their status as the cultural victors. 
However, by the time Quintilian composed his Institutio Oratoria, 
Greeks would have been all too aware that the Romans had 


developed a literary system to rival their own. A tension, 
paradoxical in nature, therefore emerged between a culturally 
embedded need for the Greeks to adhere to the established 
stereotype and a desire to engage with a new, sophisticated body 
of literature that at first appearance so closely resembled their 
own. This tension, I suggest, finds expression in a mode of 
allusion that is not exhibitionist but is available for consumption 
by a readership (both Roman and Greek) with a decent 
knowledge of a range of Latin poets. 


0.7 Introductory Conclusions 


Cultural and postcolonial studies, as well as anthropology, have 
produced a valuable range of models designed to explain the 
behaviour of a culture that is reduced to subaltern status. As 
such, they can be (and have been) applied to explain the 
behaviour of Greeks in the Roman period.220 A Greek novelist 
who alludes to Latin poetry might hypothetically be 
psychologized by Frantz Fanon as a member of a colonized group 
who has internalized his colonized status and emulated his 
oppressors; or by Homi Bhabha (following Gayatri Spivak) as 
engaged in colonial ‘mimicry’ and ‘ambivalence’, according to 
which the colonized subject adopts the colonizer’s institutions 
and image, thereby legitimizing the authority of the colonizer 
while simultaneously mocking him; or by Michael Taussig as 
attempting to domesticate and control the features of another 
culture.22! After all, the genesis of Latin poetry as an institution 
is causally and ideologically implicated in the spread of Roman 
domination eastwards: the first practitioner of Latin poetry, 
Livius Andronicus, was a Greek from Tarentum, a town that was 
forced to terms by Rome in 272 BCE.222 This may well explain 
the (culturally polemical) effect of a small minority of instances 
of allusions to Latin poetry in the Greek novel—for example, 
Longus’ rewriting of the Aeneid in such a way that the Trojans 
are repelled from Italy: see Section 7.9—but by and large the 
presence of Latin poetry in the Greek novel serves a literary 


purpose, a by-product of which is that it raises questions of 
broader sociocultural import, at least for those readers, ancient 
and modern, who recognize the allusions. 

For all that, I remain wary of pursuing explanations that are 
totalizing in their scope, and I believe it incautious to approach 
the question of allusions to Latin poetry in the Greek novel on the 
basis of an inorganically homogenized picture of ‘Greeks of the 
imperial period’. Even if it were the case that the Greek world 
rankled at Mummius’ reduction of Corinth in 146 BCE, and that, 
for a time, they resisted assimilation at the cultural level, would 
this model of cultural interaction still be applicable 200 years 
later? Would imperial-period Greeks in Asia Minor or Alexandria 
necessarily be as psychosocially invested in notions of Greek 
cultural superiority as, for example, those living in Achaia, 
especially given that cities in the Greek east had a very different 
relationship with the past than did those in ‘Old Greece’?225 It is, 
of course, difficult to say, but it is certain that, given the 
temporal and geographical expanse under consideration—the 
Mediterranean basin over a period of several hundred years— 
there is no single explanatory framework into which we can 
neatly fit all the Greek novels, let alone imperial Greek literature 
at large. In sum, it is necessary to avoid adhering to either of two 
extremes, whereby either every or no imperial-period Greek was 
reading Latin poetry: there were some individuals who did so, and 
the truth surely lies somewhere in between the two poles. 
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1 
Chariton and Latin Elegy I 


The Language of Love 


1.1 Introduction 


The premise of this chapter is that Chariton’s novel engages with 
the erotic elegy of Propertius and, to a lesser extent, with that of 
Ovid and Tibullus. (Chapter 2 will focus on Chariton’s interest in 
Ovid’s epistolary elegy.) The point at which erotic ‘subjectivity’ 
and ‘romance’, which come to be associated with the ‘whole love’ 
evident in the Latin elegiac corpus,! emerge in Graeco-Roman 
literary history is subject to debate. Some elements are visible in 
earlier Greek literature (Sappho and Hellenistic poetry, for 
instance), and Greek New Comedy contains characters that might 
be termed ‘romantic’ (Sostratus in Menander’s Dyscolus is a good 
example).2 Roman comedy (especially Terence) is an important 
generic model for Latin elegy and contains passages that 
anticipate the emphasis on sincerity and inner feeling associated 
with the elegiac poets (and indeed Catullus).3 

My concern in this chapter relates less to this debate than to a 
number of characteristics (lexical and thematic) in Chariton and 
the elegists that all constitute an extreme or ‘totalizing’ attitude 
towards love on the part of the lover. By ‘totalizing’, I imply 
firstly the tendency of the lover to such extreme dispositions as 
emotional obsessiveness with the beloved to the exclusion of all 
else (Section 1.2); secondly, the creation of conceptual analogies 
between love and death (Section 1.3); and thirdly, a 
susceptibility to overwhelming jealousy (Section 1.4). While 


these phenomena do occur in piecemeal fashion across a range of 
surviving Greek texts (which I shall adduce as the argument 
proceeds), their sustained and repeated convergence in Chariton 
and (especially) Propertius requires scrutiny. As will become 
clear, these attributes attach to the characters of Dionysius and 
Chaereas in particular, and often inform the unhappier aspects of 
their marriages to Callirhoe. My argument is thus that Chariton 
looks to Latin elegy to create the erotic dispositions of these 
characters. The case hinges less on proving a set of allusions to 
specific elegiac passages (although I shall point to a number of 
such instances) than it does on demonstrating the repeated 
convergences in language and conceptual apparatus that, 
cumulatively, are best explained by Chariton’s familiarity with 
Latin elegy. 


1.2 Totalizing Language: 6A.0¢ and pOvoc; totus and solus 


Through the use of adjectives such as totus and solus, elegy trades 
on the language of wholeness, totality, and exclusion in order to 
articulate erotic sentiment.4 A fine example of this aspect of 
elegy’s lexical apparatus in Chariton occurs in the context of the 
lover’s mental absorption with the beloved. Following a 
symposium in Miletus, Dionysius cannot sleep and recalls his 
earlier meeting with Callirhoe at the shrine of Aphrodite (2.3.5- 
8). The narrator reports that Dionysius was ‘wholly at 
Aphrodite’s shrine’ (6A0¢ 5é Hv év TH Tic Ag~poditne iepa, 
2.4.3). The use of 6OAOC¢ in an erotic context, deployed 
predicatively in a quasi-adverbial sense (see also pp. 227, 251 on 
Achilles and Ovid),° is repeated later to describe Mithridates as 
‘wholly absorbed in thought’ of Callirhoe (6A0¢ d5€ Wv Esti THs 
évvoiac éKelvns, 4.2.8). Precedents are few. In Theocritus, the 
goatherd refers to his ‘total’ attachment to Amaryllis (tiv 6A0¢ 
éyKewat, Id. 3.33). In Roman comedy, the adjective totus is 
frequently mobilized to suggest that a character is overwhelmed 
by a particular emotional or physical state,° and there are two 
instances in Terence that occur in an explicitly erotic context: 


Ctesiphon in the Adelphoe is ‘totally in love’ (in amore est totus, 
589), and Phaedria in the Eunuchus begs Thais to be ‘entirely’ 
with him (mecum tota sis, 195).”7 Turning to the late Republican 
poets, Catullus’ Ariadne is afflicted by total erotic absorption with 
Theseus that features a triple anaphora of the adjective totus 
(64.69-70). 

Propertius provides the closest parallel to Chariton in terms of 
both diction and context. In poem 4.8, Cynthia has left Propertius 
for the shrine of Juno at Lanuvium, though he suspects rather 
that she is engaged on an erotic assignation (causa fuit Iuno; sed 
mage causa Venus, 4.8.16); in her absence he invites a pair of 
girls round for a party, but cannot concentrate because his mind 
is ‘wholly at the gates of Lanuvium’ (Lanuuii ad portas ... totus 
eram, 4.8.48).8 As applied to Chariton’s Dionysius and 
Propertius, the lover experiences mental displacement to a 
location associated with the beloved. In both cases the venue is a 
shrine: of Aphrodite in Chariton; of Juno in Propertius, but 
suspected to be venereal. The sentiment occurs in (or after) a 
sympotic environment, and the lexical structures of totality (61.0¢ 
d5€ Vv; totus eram) and locality (év T@ Tij¢ Appoditnc iept; 
Lanuuii ad portas) are identical. The force of the allusion resides 
in the fact that Chariton sites the event at the shrine of 
Aphrodite, thus explicitly eroticizing the innuendo directed by 
Propertius at Cynthia, namely that she is using the chastity ritual 
associated with the cult of Juno Sospita at Lanuvium as an excuse 
for a sexual liaison.? 


The use of totus and 6A0c to connote emotional absorption in 
the beloved is conceptually allied to the use of solus and yOvoc 
(as well as mic), which function to indicate that the beloved is 
the sum total of the lover’s desire. The notion that a beloved is 
the ‘one and all’ has Homeric and tragic pedigree. In the Iliad, 
Andromache tells Hector that he embodies every type of familial 
relation (6.429-30), and a number of passages from Greek drama 
reproduce the sentiment.!9 Elsewhere, the Theocritean herdsman 
Battus says of Amaryllis that she is the ‘only’ (udvac, Id. 4.38) 
girl he will not forget; an epigram by Meleager describes 
Heliodora as the ‘one goddess’ (uia ... €0¢, A.P. 5.137.3) for 


whom he drinks unmixed wine;!! Petronius alludes to this erotic 
convention in having Encolpius’ interlocutor refer to Trimalchio’s 
wife, Fortunata, as his ‘one and all’ (topanta, Sat. 37.4).12 

The ‘one and only’ theme, having been pervasive in 
Catullus,!3 becomes a constitutive feature of love elegy: 
Propertius says, ‘you alone are pleasing to me; may I alone be 
pleasing to you, Cynthia’ (tu mihi sola places; placeam tibi, 
Cynthia, solus, 2.7.19); the Propertian line becomes codified as a 
generic marker in the Appendix Tibulliana (tu mihi sola places, 
[Tib.] 3.19.3); and Ovid, quoting Propertius (and perhaps the 
Tibullan author),!4 paradoxically exposes it as a rhetorical 
strategy of seduction when he instructs the lover to ‘choose to 
whom to say, “you alone are pleasing to me”’ (elige cui dicas ‘tu 
mihi sola places’, Ars 1.42), and points to the wrong-headedness 
of the genuinely exclusionary pose of those who say, ‘you were 
the only one for me’ (‘tu mihi solus eras’, Rem. 464).!° Gibson on 
Ovid is apposite: ‘The ideal of elegiac love has now become a 
chat-up line.’!6 

The same sense of erotic exclusivity that is constitutive of 
elegiac sentiment (via the use of solus) is also characteristic of 
Chariton, where pOvoc in an erotic context signifies total 
infatuation with the love object to the exclusion of all others: 
Callirhoe is ‘faithful to Chaereas alone’ (Xatp€a pOvw sloTH, 
2.8.2), and wants ‘to die the wife of Chaereas alone’ (O€Aw ydp 
anodaveiv XatpEov pOvov yuvn, 2.11.1);!7 King Artaxerxes 
sees and hears ‘only Callirhoe’, despite her absence and silence 
(éPAene SE KadAtponv pwovnv THVv uN aapovoav, kal MKoueV 
exetvnc TiS uN Aa@XovONGS, 6.4.5);!8 Chaereas entrusts the fleet 
to Polycharmus because he wants to spend time with Callirhoe 
exclusively (KaAAtpon pOvn, 8.6.9),!9 and, despite the presence 
of Chaereas, the crowd in Syracuse is fixated on Callirhoe ‘as if 
she were the only one there’ (Wc pOvnv oOvoav, 8.11.1). 
Chariton and the elegists therefore harness the potential of the 
adjectives “Ovoc and solus to articulate a character’s desire for 
erotic exclusivity, although Chariton aligns better with the 
(apparent) sincerity of Propertius than with the unscrupulousness 
of Ovid. 


Totalizing vocabulary in the domain of love is far less 
pervasive in Achilles Tatius, and a brief comparison with this 
author will serve to position Chariton in closer linguistic relation 
to the elegists. When Clitophon describes to Clinias his 
infatuation with Leucippe, he says that Eros fell on him ‘in full 
force’ (6A.0C yAp LOL mpooemEoeV O “Epwc) and that he imagines 
Leucippe ‘everywhere’ (sdvtote Aeukinmnv gavtacouat, 
1.9.1). In this instance, predicative 6A.0¢ qualifies the noun 
"Epwc, in contrast to its use in Chariton, where the totalizing 
features attach (grammatically) to the lover rather than Eros. 
Horace uses the same lexical construction to describe the 
onslaught of his feelings for Glycera (in me tota ruens Venus, 
‘Venus rushes upon me in full force’, Carm. 1.19.9).2° Slightly 
later in Book 1, Clitophon describes how his infatuation with 
Leucippe results in a blindness (TUPAWTTw) to anyone other than 
her ‘alone’ (s1p0¢ AevuKinsnv povnv, 1.11.2); this ranges him 
with King Artaxerxes in Chariton (6.4.5, quoted above). 
Elsewhere in Achilles, erotic totalizing is expressed via the 
adjective mc (like 6A0c, deployed predicatively in an adverbial 
sense):2! Clitophon dreams of ‘nothing but’ Leucippe (mavTa yap 
hv wo. Aevukinan Ta évbsvla, 1.6.5); Melite gazes at ‘nothing 
but’ Clitophon (savta d€ &BXené ye, 5.13.3), and she believes 
that Thessalian magic will cause Clitophon to think of ‘nothing 
but’ her (WG mQvTa vouiletv Exeivnv avT@, 5.22.2). Achilles’ 
use of totalizing language is thus different from that of Chariton: 
his use of OA0c attaches to Eros rather than to the lover, and he 
tends to use ic where Chariton would use 6A.0¢ and pOvoc.22 

Elegiac love is (or at least affects to be) exclusive in nature. It 
is significant for our purposes that, in elegy, the totalizing 
conception of love characterizes unequal and non-reciprocal 
relations, and is doomed to endless reiteration because of the 
fickle nature of the elegiac puella (defined by her infidelity and 
inconstancy). For Chariton’s antagonists Dionysius and 
Artaxerxes, such discourse serves to open up an ironic space 
between their desire for Callirhoe and its ultimate impossibility. 
By contrast, when it expresses the feelings of Chaereas and 
Callirhoe for one another, the totalizing language becomes more 
integrative. Infatuation with the beloved therefore becomes a 


positive phenomenon when it qualifies Chariton’s hero and 
heroine, and his contribution to the development of the language 
of erotic exclusivity consists precisely in the fact that he applies it 
to a married couple. Latin elegy parades its opposition to 
marriage, and the elegiac tag line ‘you alone are pleasing to me’ 
(tu mihi sola places) ‘concludes a poem that celebrates the 
triumph of elegiac love over marriage legislation’.22 Chariton’s 
transference of the elegists’ obsessive (and often unhappy) pose 
into the context of generically endorsed marriage between the 
protagonists constitutes a positive and more socially conventional 
reinterpretation of elegiac language and values. 


1.3 Death 


Chariton and the elegists (especially Propertius) share a feature in 
their totalizing attitude towards love in their tendency to 
establish analogies between love and death.24 Both phenomena 
constitute extreme and fundamentally identity-altering 
experiences; both cause psychic trauma and a threat to the self, 
and therefore lend themselves to hyperbolic expression in 
language. For this reason alone, it is understandable that they 
share space in the same conceptual field. In psychoanalysis, both 
are also closural climaxes that serve to supplement the lack 
embodied in a desire for wholeness; in this regard, Chariton’s 
collapsing of erotic and thanatic boundaries can be linked to his 
tendency to express love as a totalizing force.2° Propertius offers 
a number of extended meditations on the interaction between 
love and death (especially 1.19, 2.7, 2.13, 4.7, 4.11).2© While 
love and death are (in various formulations) frequent bedmates in 
the Graeco-Roman literary tradition, there are several linguistic 
and thematic correspondences suggestive of a direct connection 
between Chariton and the elegists. These include the notion that 
love causes death, and that erotic situations (both positively and 
negatively figured) result in thoughts of death, suicide, and 
funerals. The lover who imagines his own funeral and delivers 
funeral instructions is an especially close point of contact 


between Chariton and the elegists. 

Love and death are associated in Graeco-Roman literature in a 
number of ways. For example, desire can be figured as a type of 
death, love (or the beloved) can be an agent of death, and death 
can be an aesthetic response to the beloved (especially frequent 
in Propertius).2” The use of verbs with a basic meaning of ‘die’ 
(perire, deperire) in Roman comedy is usually applied to young 
men to signify ‘be crazily in love with’, and the metaphor makes 
its way into the elegiac tradition via Catullus, Horace, and 
Vergil.25 Propertius frequently employs perire to describe himself 
and others as ‘dying of/in love’, as well as the verb mori, ‘die’, of 
his friend Gallus in a state of sexual climax.29 As he does with 
solus, the Ovidian praeceptor exposes the metaphor as being part 
of a rhetorical strategy when he advises the prospective lover to 
swear that he is ‘dying of a lunatic love’ (insano iuret amore mori, 
Ars 1.372).30 

Chariton is linked to the elegiac instantiations of the metaphor 
by the fact that, in elegy, ‘dying of love’ predominantly refers to a 
state of affairs in which the lover’s affections are unrequited.?! 
This is explicit in the case of the elegist Gallus, whom Vergil 
represents as ‘dying’ of unreciprocated love (indigno ... Gallus 
amore peribat, Ecl. 10.10).22 In some instances, death is 
imagined as having taken place because of unreturned affections: 
Propertius envisages Maecenas halting at his tomb and observing 
that ‘an unfeeling mistress was the cause of this poor man’s 
death’ (huic misero fatum dura puella fuit, 2.1.78), and in the 
Tibullan corpus Lygdamus’ epitaph records that he expired 
(perire) because Neaera abandoned him ([Tib.] 3.2.29-30). 
Characters in Chariton likewise face death because their 
affections are not returned: Dionysius thanks Callirhoe for saving 
his life (wept Th\g EuavTOD owTNpiac) and admits that he had 
been ‘resolved to die’ (A0@avetv dteyvwkeltv) had he not been 
successful in his suit (3.2.1); in Chaereas’ letter to Callirhoe, upon 
learning of her marriage to Dionysius, he writes that, unless she 
remembers him, she sentences him to ‘death’ (@avdatoUu [LOL 
SWOELC AtO@aotv, 4.4.10). Chariton also features a number of 
examples in which potential death would be the result of an 


unfulfilled desire for union with a beloved: Chaereas is likely to 
‘perish’ (Gst0A€0@al, 1.1.10) from the psychic trauma caused by 
love unless he can marry Callirhoe; Dionysius tells Leonas that he 
has ‘perished’ (A6A@Aa, 2.4.7) because of Callirhoe’s entry into 
his life; and Mithridates would have ‘died’ (€teA€UTNOEV, 4.2.5) 
had he not potentially gained access to Callirhoe. 

These passages imply a threat of suicide because of unrequited 
love. In the Graeco-Roman literary tradition, lovers (threaten to) 
kill themselves for a number of (often overlapping) reasons: 
failed relationships; absence or abandonment; death of the 
beloved; as an expression of commitment; as a means of 
revenge.°3 The fourth-century historian Ctesias’ narrative of the 
frustrated love of Stryangaeus for Zarinaea is an important 
precedent for the theme of suicide in an erotic context 
(Stryangaeus threatens suicide after being rejected by her), and 
indeed it is clearly a story that Chariton and Achilles know in 
some detail (see also p. 197).94 It is also a trademark of 
Euripidean tragedy and Hellenistic erotic narrative in 
particular,s5 and in Greek and Roman New Comedy erotic 
abandonment often leads to paratragic threats of suicide.3° 
Characters in Chariton exhibit a range of erotically motivated 
reasons for desiring death,37 but the greatest overlap between 
Chariton and the elegists is when suicide (or threats thereof) 
occur in response to a beloved’s alleged infidelity. Such is the 
reaction of Chaereas, who is motivated to kill himself (€ua@utov 
CtvéAw, 1.4.7) after being tricked into believing that Callirhoe is 
having an affair; it is also his reason for requesting that 
Mithridates send him back to the cross (TOV oTaUpOV LOL 
€i060¢, 4.3.9) for crucifixion, and for his attempt to kill himself 
after Callirhoe neglected to kiss him at the trial (5.10.6-7);38 
and, believing that the king had awarded Callirhoe to Dionysius, 
Chaereas wonders why he delays (BpadUvw) to slice his own 
throat open (A00paCw ... EuaUTOV) in front of the king’s palace 
(7.1.6). This latter example is an extreme and performative mode 
of suicide? and replicates Propertius’ request that his friend, 
who is perhaps responsible for robbing Cynthia from Propertius, 
cut the poet’s throat (ipsum me iugula, 2.8.4); later in the same 


poem, Cynthia’s infidelity precipitates thoughts of suicide in 
Propertius, who encourages himself to expedite his own death 
(sic igitur prima moriere aetate, Properti? / sed morere, ‘You'll die 
like this, Propertius, though so young? Then die!’, 2.8.17-18); 
and in 2.9 he requests that the Cupids shoot him to death because 
of Cynthia’s inconstancy (2.9.37-40). Likewise in poem 2.34, 
rather than tolerate a relationship between Cynthia and his 
treacherous friend, Lynceus, Propertius requests that Lynceus 
‘destroy’ him either by sword or poison (tu mihi uel ferro pectus 
uel perde ueneno, 2.34.13); Ovid ‘wants to die’ (uota mori mea 
sunt, Am. 2.5.3)49 when faced with Corinna’s infidelity; and the 
poet of [Tib.] 3.2 develops the theme, responding to his loss of 
Neaera to a rival with the admission that he cannot go on living 
({Tib.] 3.2.2-8).41 

There is a particularly close point of verbal contact between 
Chariton and Propertius. Immediately prior to Chaereas’ request 
that Mithridates send him back to the cross (4.3.9, quoted 
above), Mithridates tells him, ‘you have had such a wife 
[Callirhoe] snatched from yow’ (TOLaUTNS yUValKOG APNpEONS, 
4.3.8); in response, Chaereas asks him, ‘Where have you seen my 
Callirhoe?’ (mob yap ov KadAtponv eidec tiv éurv;), and 
Mithridates answers, ‘She is yours no longer’ (OUKETL onv), and 
refers to her new marriage to Dionysius (4.3.8). The combination 
of the language of ‘snatching’ as applied to a woman of 
distinction, and the thematized use of a possessive pronoun to 
refer to the beloved (discussed further at p. 67-8),*2 precisely 
recapitulates the combination found at the beginning of 
Propertius 2.8 (adduced above as one of the ‘suicide because of 
infidelity’ poems). Propertius opens by announcing that his 
‘beloved girl has been snatched’ (eripitur nobis ... cara puella, 
2.8.1) and proceeds to wonder whether ‘she, who was recently 
called mine, will still be called mine’ (nec mea dicetur, quae 
modo dicta mea est?, 2.8.5); Propertius expresses the same 
sentiment in poem 2.34 (also adduced above), stating that ‘my 
girl was almost snatched from me’ (erepta mihi paene puella mea 
est, 2.34.2).43 The accumulation of verbal, idiomatic, and 
contextual equivalencies—a ‘snatched’ (A@gnpéOnc;  eripitur; 


erepta) beloved, referred to by way of a possessive pronoun 
(Env; or|v; mea) that renders her no longer the possession of the 
lover (OUKETL or|v; nec mea dicetur), and which prompts in both 
Chaereas and Propertius a suicidal urge because of a belief in the 
loss of an inconstant woman to a love rival—indicates on the part 
of Chariton a close familiarity with the linguistic texture of 
Propertius. 

Strong thematic links between Chariton and elegy (again, 
especially Propertius) in the context of death and suicide consist 
in death wishes accompanied by an imagined funeral. In 
Chariton, thoughts of suicide as a result of erotic misfortune 
prompt Dionysius and Chaereas to issue funeral instructions to 
the beloved and/or imagine their own funeral. Dionysius’ 
unsuccessful suit for Callirhoe yields a death wish. He writes his 
final will and testament, which contains instructions on how he is 
to be buried, and a request that Callirhoe should visit his corpse: 


Atovvotos S5& AnoTUyYavav TOD KadAtpons epwTos, 
LNKETL PEpwV AnOKapTepeiv EyYVWKEL Kal dLaOKaG 
Eypape TUG TeAeUTaiac, EeEmloTEAAWVY NHC TaPi. 
mapeKaArel SE KadAtponv év ToS ypdyaow iva avt@ 
TIpOGEAON KAV VEeKpO). 

Frustrated in his love for Callirhoe, Dionysius could endure no 
longer: he had resolved on suicide by starvation and was 
drawing up his will with directions for his burial. In it he 
begged Callirhoe to visit him even if dead. (3.1.1) 


Dionysius’ resolution to ‘starve himself (dm0Kaptepeiv 
€yvWKEl on the basis of being ‘unsuccessful in love’ 
(anotuyxavwv TOU KadAtlpons gépwtoc) shares lexical and 
thematic space with Ctesias’ narrative of Stryangaeus’ response to 
Zarinaea (as transmitted in Demetrius’ On Style): he too is 
‘unsuccessful’ in his love (paoOeig TiS yUVvatKoc 
CmeTUyvavev) and ‘resolves on starvation’ (€6€50KTO 

CioKapTepeiv); Stryangaeus proceeds to write a letter of 
recrimination to Zarinaea (ypQ@el ... €loTOANV), while 
Dionysius writes his last will and testament (dtaO"kKac Eypage 


Tac TeAeuTaiac).44 At this point, Chariton’s adaptation of 
Ctesias’ narrative breaks off and redirects its attention towards 
Latin elegy: the general instructions reflect multiple elegiac 
scenarios and anxieties. It is a phenomenon characteristic of 
elegy that the lover envisions his own funeral.45 In poem 2.13, 
Propertius tells Cynthia to ‘heed the instructions you are to 
observe at my funeral’ (accipe quae serues funeris acta mei, 
2.13.18), as does Dionysius to Callirhoe (€mltoTéAAwv mG)C 
Tag). The beloved’s visitation of the corpse and disposition 
thereat is the subject of a great number of passages (the majority 
of those contained in n. 45): the language of visitation, for 
example, concludes Dionysius’ entreaty (1pOo€AON Kav veKpi)) 
and is prominent in Lygdamus’ hope that his beloved Neaera 
‘attend’ his funeral (ueniat ... Neaera ... ueniat, [Tib.] 3.2.11- 
13). Chariton’s passage is thus shot through with Greek 
specificities (Stryangaeus and Zarinaea) and Latin elegiac 
generalities (directions for burial and visitation); the latter has 
the effect of reifying the genre of Latin elegy—itself embedded in 
the epitaphic tradition—as a last will and testament. *® 

This combinatorial technique (on which see pp. 30, 327-8) is 
evident elsewhere in an analogous scenario. Chaereas, frustrated 
in his recuperation of Callirhoe, wishes her well in her new 
marriage with Dionysius (5.10.7), then prepares for suicide by 
hanging and leaves her with instructions regarding his post- 
mortem treatment: 


CAAA viv AANODS AnoGavdvTtos XatpEov aitovuai oe, 
KadaXtpon, xaptv TeAevutaiav. 6tav An0ddvw, mpOGEAOE 
HOU TG veKp® Kai ei wEV SUVacal KAavoov: TOUTO yap 
guol Kal d@avaciag yevnoetat pelCov. eine dé 
mpookUWaca Ti oTHAn, Kav avip Kal BpEpoc 
Op@<ow>, ‘oiyn, Xatlpta, viv GAn@dc. vdv anéOavec- 
EyW yap EueAAoV eri Baoéwe aipetoOat o€.’ AkovVoOpA 
gov, yUval Taya kai smlotevow. EVSOEOTEPOV LE 
TLOLIOELG TOG KATW Saiwootv. 

But one last favour, Callirhoe, I beg of you, now that your 


Chaereas is truly dead. When I am gone, pay a visit to my corpse 
and, if you can, weep over it. For me this will be better than 


immortality. As you bend over the tombstone, say, even if your 
husband and child are looking on, ‘Now, Chaereas, you are really 
gone. Now you are dead. At the king’s tribunal I would have 
chosen you.’ I shall hear you, wife; perhaps even believe you. You 
will raise my standing with the gods below. (5.10.8-9) 


Chaereas’ concern for Callirhoe’s future marital relations once he 
is dead reproduces a dominant theme of Euripides’ Alcestis, in 
which Alcestis fears the future presence of a stepmother to her 
children once she is dead (Alc. 299-325). More significantly, the 
collocation of funeral instructions and an erotically motivated 
suicide is familiar from Idyll 23 in the Theocritean corpus.*” The 
poem takes the form of a paraclausithyron in which an €paoTV\¢ 
is spurned by a youth and resolves on suicide (by hanging) at his 
beloved’s doorstep. He makes a final request (mavUoTatTov) that 
the youth weep (KAatoov), dig a grave (y@ua SE [OL 
KOtWavov), and adorn it with an epitaph (ypaWov Kai TOde 
ypduua, 35-48). Chaereas’ request for a ‘final wish’ (ydptv 
TeXeuTaiav) that includes an instruction to ‘weep’ (KAaUao0Vv), as 
well as the presence of an epitaph (oTNAN), clearly reflects the 
sepulchral tradition of which Idyll 23 is representative: the 
concept of ‘final gifts/services’ to the dead, to be discharged by a 
relation or loved one, is familiar from Greek and Latin epitaphic 
convention, as is the request that a passer-by of a tomb weep for 
the dead inhabitant. 

Like Dionysius, Chaereas hopes that Callirhoe ‘visit’ his corpse 
(mpOOEA.BE LOU TH VEKpG)), as does the elegiac Lygdamus ([Tib.] 
3.2.11-13, quoted above). Chaereas prefaces the contents of his 
instructions with an indefinite temporal clause, ‘whenever I die’ 
(6tav A00dVvw), as does Propertius prior to issuing his funeral 
instructions in poem 2.13 (quandoquidem ... nostros mors claudet 
ocellos, / accipe quae serues funeris acta mei, ‘whenever death 
shrouds my eyes, heed the instructions you are to observe at my 
funeral’, 2.13.17-18). Weeping is also a persistent concern in the 
funerals and tomb visits imagined by the elegists: Propertius 
cannot imagine that Cynthia might refuse to weep (1.17.11-12); 
he imagines Cynthia weeping for him as Venus did for Adonis 
(2.13.51-8); on the night of Cynthia’s funeral, he dreams that she 


appeared to him and complained that he had not wept at the 
funeral (4.7.27-8); Delia’s tears are a central component in 
Tibullus’ imagined funeral (flebis ... lacrimis ... flebis, 1.1.61- 
3);49 and Lygdamus hopes that Neaera will weep at his pyre 
(fleat, [Tib.] 3.2.12). More than being a melange of epitaphic 
conventions, the specific injunction to weep, issued by an 
unsuccessful lover who plans on suicide and attempts to legislate 
for the disposition of his beloved at his tomb, neatly recapitulates 
a scenario envisioned on multiple occasions in Latin elegy, and 
has the effect of reifying elegy as the genre of lament.°9 As 
manifested in the cases of Dionysius and Chaereas, the 
combination of planned suicide and funeral (or post-mortem) 
instructions in the context of erotic misfortune speaks to 
Chariton’s interest in Latin love elegy as a genre of death and 
lament. 

Finally, certain of Chaereas’ instructions are rendered more 
explicable (and playfully ironic) if read with Propertius 4.11 as a 
frame of reference. In this poem, the deceased Cornelia, a 
paradigmatic Roman matrona, offers a quasi-defence speech 
before the judges of the Underworld,°! and issues instructions to 
her surviving husband, Paullus. Cornelia’s overriding concern is 
for her reputation (fama, 12, 29, 72), which she gained in three 
arenas of social and family life: her distinguished ancestry (11- 
12, 29-60); her child-bearing qualities, which earned her the 
matron’s robe of honour (61-2); and her wifely chastity and 
status as uniuira (35-6, 67-8). Like Cornelia, Chaereas is 
preoccupied with his reputation, citing as his reason for suicide 
the fact that he prefers not to wait for a ‘disreputable end’ 
(téX0G Gdo0goOv, 5.10.7), and he hypothesizes that Callirhoe’s 
attendance at his tomb will make him ‘more reputable in the 
eyes of the gods of the Underworld’ (€vd0gOTEpOv LE TOLGELC 
TOic KATw Saiyootv);>2 in contrast to Cornelia’s elite Roman 
stock, however, Chaereas admits that, in his current predicament, 
he is ‘foreign, poor, and the underdog’ (E€voc Gv@pwmoc Kai 
mEVNS Kal GAXOTPLOG, 5.10.7), which perhaps also reflects the 
conventional poverty and marginality of the elegiac poet.°? 

Chariton also transfers Cornelia’s matronly and wifely 


attributes to Callirhoe in a way that grossly undercuts them. In 
the passage quoted above, Chaereas imagines Callirhoe at his 
tomb expressing her regret at his death and assuring him that she 
would have in fact chosen him as her husband at the king’s 
tribunal; he adds that she is to utter her words whether or not her 
child and new husband are onlookers (Kav vip Kai BpEgoc 
Op@otv). As it is imagined by Chaereas, Callirhoe’s assurance 
(that she would have eventually returned to him) is in line with 
Cornelia’s insistence on her wifely chastity and status as uniuira 
(uni nupta fuisse legar, ‘may I be registered as having been 
married to one man alone’, 4.11.36).54 Chariton explodes 
Cornelia’s pretensions by the imagined presence, at Chaereas’ 
tomb, of the bigamist Callirhoe’s second ‘husband’ (dvMp), 
Dionysius, and thus destabilizes the pose of ‘devoted wife’ that 
the intertext suggests. Further inversion is suggested by the fact 
that Chaereas bids Callirhoe weep beside his tomb, in contrast to 
Cornelia, who opens the poem by explicitly instructing Paullus 
not to harass her tomb with tears (4.11.1, cf. 80);°° and Chaereas 
guarantees Callirhoe that he will ‘hear’ her words (G@KoUVoopai 
gov, yUval), in contrast to Cornelia’s insistence on the deafness 
of the Underworld (litora surda, ‘deaf shores’, 4.11.6) to Paullus’ 
tomb-side lament.°© The passage as a whole therefore combines 
elements from epitaphic and elegiac discourse more generally, 
with the particular interests of Propertius’ Cornelia, and 
distributes them between Chaereas and Callirhoe. The result is 
ironic: Cornelia is an archetypal uniuira in contrast to the 
bigamous Callirhoe; and Cornelia speaks from the Underworld 
(addressing her live husband), in contrast to Chaereas, who 
imagines being spoken to in the Underworld by his living 
(ex-)wife. 


1.4 Jealousy 


A third aspect of ‘totalizing’ love in Chariton and the elegists is 
the remarkable propensity for males to exhibit sexual jealousy.°” 
The role of jealousy in Chariton as a plot motor has not passed 


unremarked.°° In this section, however, I argue that a type of 
jealousy peculiar to the elegiac lovers, which I term ‘erotic 
paranoia’, serves as a defining feature of Dionysius and is 
manifest in his almost pathological tendency to imagine the 
existence of rivals for Callirhoe’s affection. This is in contrast to 
Chaereas, who, I suggest, is more prone to suspect Callirhoe’s 
infidelity (rather than the existence of a rival per se) and to 
exhibit the type of jealous violence associated with New Comedy 
(although elegiac scenarios do appear to have influenced the 
portrayal of Chaereas as well).5? 


A number of studies on the subject of jealousy in the ancient 
world offer a variety of methodologies. Fantham’s lexical 
approach determines that CnAoTUsia (‘jealousy’) is most often to 
be associated with extramarital sexual jealousy, especially in 
Menandrian New Comedy and mime, and that it often manifests 
itself violently.©° Cognitive models such as those employed by 
Konstan and Sanders (on Greek literature) and Caston (on Latin 
elegy) seek to analyse (representations of) jealousy via ‘cognitive 
scripts’, which draw out the patterns of emotion that constitute a 
given jealous episode.®! All of these approaches demonstrate that 
fundamental to the psychopathology of jealousy is firstly its 
triangular nature (that is, the presence of three persons—usually 
a lover, beloved, and rival); secondly, that it relates to the lover’s 
fear of losing the beloved’s exclusive affection; and thirdly that it 
causes the lover to interpret all data as evidence of a love rival 
and/or the beloved’s infidelity.©2 Thus defined, and as argued by 
Caston, jealousy is the ‘elegiac passion’ and a marker of the 
genre. It is also, I suggest, a primary feature of Dionysius’ erotic 
disposition. Indeed, the type of non-violent and interiorized 
erotic paranoia felt by males, which hinges on a perceived 
alienation of a beloved’s exclusive affection, and which I argue 
connects Dionysius specifically to the elegiac lovers, is difficult to 
document prior to Augustan poetry.©° In Greek tragedy, sexual 
jealousy is the province of the female (Medea, for instance),°* 
and in New Comedy the lover expresses his jealousy through 
physical violence (such as Polemo in Menander’s Perikeiromene). 
It is in Latin elegy, however, that an interiorized erotic paranoia 
develops its elaborated form. 


Jealousy, especially the type of erotic paranoia associated with 
elegy, is a defining characteristic of Dionysius, a character around 
whom a number of elegiac sentiments and scenarios cluster (such 
as those discussed in Sections 1.2 and 1.3). Plangon, the wife of 
Dionysius’ estate-manager, Phocas, tells Callirhoe that Dionysius’ 
‘jealousy’ (CnAOTUiav) would prevent him from raising a child 
not his own (2.10.1). Jealous suspicion and fear lead him to 
imagine plots and rivals at every turn: on hearing of the 
possibility of Chaereas’ presence at Miletus, he is ‘filled with 
jealousy’ (€vemAno@n CndAotumiac), he ‘is suspicious’ 
(bxontTevetv ... Umomtevetv), and he ‘feared’ (€deloe 
dedlEval ... EPOBEITO) ‘adulterous plots’ (EBOVAN LOLYLKN ... 
Em BOUAAC, 3.9.4); the ‘beauty’ (KGAA0¢c) of Callirhoe causes him 
to ‘suspect everything’ (mdvTa ... UmomTevelv), and he even 
expects a ‘god’ to descend from heaven as his ‘love rival’ (@€0Vv 
CVTEpaoTHV, 3.9.4).°° A little later, he ‘suspects a more serious 
plot’ (UwaTevoe BapuTepav ExtBovANy, 3.9.6), and summons 
Phocas for torture. In Dionysius’ fearful reaction to the possibility 
of Chaereas’ presence, Phocas recognizes that fear (pOfoc, 
3.9.10) constitutes an affective response to an erotic rival, and 
indeed when Dionysius manifests his jealous response to reading 
Chaereas’ letter to Callirhoe, his fear is emphasized (poBoUpevoc 
... POBOC, 4.5.8-9).© Finally, on the way to Babylon, onlookers 
congratulate Dionysius on Callirhoe’s beauty, and he recalls ‘old 
stories’ (uVNuN ... TaAaWv Sijynuatwv) about the ‘fickleness of 
beautiful women’ (ueTaBoAal ... THV KaAWV yUValKWV), which 
causes him to ‘fear everything’ (mavta ... €pOBev) and ‘look 
upon everybody as love rivals’ (mdvtac éBAenev WC 
CLVTEPAOTAG, 4.7.7). 

Jealous paranoia, articulated through expressions of fear and 
suspicion of plots, rivals, and beautiful women, often in 
combination with the language of totality (via the adjective 0c), 
all have elegiac pedigree, and their accumulation strengthens the 
case for a direct link. Propertius 2.34 serves as a precedent for 
the indiscriminate nature of Dionysius’ jealous fear, together with 
his anxiety about having a god as an erotic rival. In this poem, 
already discussed above (Section 1.3) as a model for Chariton’s 


interest in erotically motivated suicides, Propertius suspects that 
his friend Lynceus has been having an affair with Cynthia: he 
says that he ‘cannot even bear Zeus as a rival’ (riualem possum 
non ego ferre Iouem), prefiguring Dionysius’ analogous anxiety 
about a divine rival (@€0v AvTEpaoTHV); he is jealous of his own 
shadow (aemulor umbrae); and he ‘trembles at a baseless fear’ (in 
nullo ... timore tremo, 2.34.18-20).°7 According to Propertius, 
who worries that a rival whispers blandishments into Cynthia’s 
ear at Baiae, fear is universally present in matters of love (omnis 
.. ueretur amor, 1.11.18) because of jealousy brought about by 
paranoid uncertainty; fear also plays a signal role in Ovid’s 
account of Procris and Cephalus’ inappropriate jealousy 
(discussed below).°® The lover’s all-consuming jealousy is even 
more elaborate in Propertius 2.6, where paintings of young men, 
the beloved’s family members, and ‘everything’ else ‘harms’ him, 
that is, makes him violently jealous (me laedunt ... me laedet ... 
omnia me laedunt)®? to the point of fear (timidus sum: ignosce 
timori, ‘I’m fearful: pardon my fear’) and suspicion (suspicor, 
2.6.9-14). Similarly, in Ovid’s Heroides Helen predicts that the 
arrival of every stranger in Troy will precipitate in Paris (who is, 
in this poem, a quintessentially elegiac amator) an ‘anxious fear’ 
(solliciti ... timoris, 17.215-16).79 Finally, like Dionysius, who 
recalls the ‘fickleness of beautiful women’ (uetaBoAai ... TOV 
KaA@V yUvalk@v), Propertius expresses his chagrin that 
‘fickleness is a common trait of beautiful women’ (formosis leuitas 
semper amica fuit, 2.16.26).7! 

The jealous paranoia of Dionysius and the elegists prompts 
them to imagine scenarios in which the beloved is involved 
(either willingly or unwillingly) with a love rival.72 An extreme 
example illustrates Dionysius’ overactive imagination in this 
respect. After hearing of the arrival from Sicily of Chaereas’ 
search party for Callirhoe, Dionysius faints’? and experiences a 
vision in which Chaereas attempts to drag Callirhoe away: 


ét€Oavev O Atovvatoc aAkOvoac Kal vvE avTOD TMV 
OpOaudv KatTexvOn: gavtaciav yap EAaBev WC 
EPEOTHKOTOG avT® Xalpeov kal Kaddtponv 


Goon@vtoc. 6 pév OvV ékeltTO Kai oyfja Kai yp@pa 
vekpov maploTac. 

When he heard this, Dionysius fainted, and darkness covered his 
eyes; he had a vision of Chaereas standing before him, trying to 
tear Callirhoe away from him. So he lay there presenting the 
appearance and colour of a corpse. (3.9.10)74 


Dionysius’ vision reworks the anxiety felt by Propertius in poem 
1.3, in which he naively fears lest, in Cynthia’s dream, ‘someone 
compels her to be theirs against her will’ (neue quis inuitam 
cogeret esse suam, 1.3.30).’° The influence of this poem is 
tangible for the fact that both Propertius and Dionysius exhibit 
jealousy on the grounds that their beloved dreams of another 
man: Dionysius is ‘gripped by jealousy’ (fxteToO ... avtTov 
CnAotusia) after hearing of Callirhoe’s dream about Chaereas, 
and concludes that she ‘loves a corpse’ (veKpOv €@iAel XalpEay, 
3.7.6). Propertius indulges in this type of confection elsewhere, 
imagining that Cynthia ‘listens to the seductive whispers’ of a 
rival at Baiae (alterius blandos audire susurros, 1.11.13), and 
that, while Cynthia is in the country, a rival takes advantage of 
his absence (2.19.31-2). The Tibullan lover has a similar 
tendency to fear the worst: he is ‘dying from anxiety’ (morior 
curis) and visualizes Phryne engaged in sexual gymnastics with a 
rival (2.6.51-2). In both of the passages in Chariton, Dionysius 
looks warmly on the death of his rival Chaereas: he is said to be 
heartened (€Odppel, 3.7.6) by the fact that Callirhoe believes 
Chaereas dead, and after his vision of Chaereas’ seizure of 
Callirhoe he is happy to hear that Chaereas is apparently dead 
(3.9.11-12). Propertius expresses an analogous, if not more 
forceful, sentiment towards his rival, the praetor from Illyria, 
whom he wishes could have ‘lost his life’ (uitam posuisse, 2.16.3) 
on the sea. Dionysius and the elegists thus share a capacity for 
jealously visualizing their beloved with an erotic rival, on whom 
they wish death. 

Both Dionysius and the elegists exhibit a preoccupation with 
privacy that manifests itself in a sustained concern with keeping 
the beauty of their beloveds away from public view.”© Dionysius 


makes his way to Babylon, and his totalizing paranoia (1QVTa ... 
EMOBEL, 4.7.7) is precipitated by the congratulations heaped upon 
him for having such a beautiful wife (uakapltCOuevoc dé 
Atovvotog €Aumeito, ‘Dionysius felt grief at being 
congratulated’, 4.7.6). This provides a contrast with Chaereas, 
who is congratulated (€uakdptCov, 1.1.16) for similar reasons 
but does not react negatively. Indeed, the parallel congratulations 
neatly support my claim that Dionysius is characterized by a type 
of erotic paranoia distinct from the jealous violence of Chaereas 
(discussed below) and more in line with that of the elegists.”7 
Once in Babylon, Dionysius becomes further agitated by 
Callirhoe’s rising celebrity (€AUmEL TO meEplBONTOV Tic 
yuvalkoc) and the threat posed to ‘safety’ (GomdAetav) by 
‘dangers’ (KLVSUVOUG, 5.2.7); he remarks to himself that, back in 
Miletus, he could at least ‘guard against plotters’ 
(€tBOUVAEVOVTAG EPUAAGTTOV) and wonders how, if Menelaus 
‘could not even keep watch over Helen in chaste Sparta’ 
(MevéAaocg €v Ti} owgpovl Ladptn THV EAEvnvV ovK 
ETHpnoev), there might be any hope for him in Persia, where 
there are ‘many Parises’ (moAAOl Ildptdec, 5.2.8). He finally 
resolves that his only hope of ‘salvation’ (owtnpias) is to keep 
her ‘hidden’ and ‘under close guard’ (dtakpvwat 
QLAaYONoETal ... CUVEKAAUUE, 5.2.9). 

This verbal and thematic cluster—danger, safety, surveillance, 
hiding, the advertisement of a beloved’s beauty, and the 
Menelaus—Helen-Paris triangle—is retrievable from contexts of 
elegiac jealousy. In the Heroides, the fears of the elegiac uir 
Menelaus are in direct proportion to the amount of praise Helen’s 
beauty receives (17.167-8), just as they are in the case of 
Dionysius, who explicitly figures himself as Menelaus. In the 
context of his jealous distrust of Lynceus, Propertius plays the 
role of Menelaus by adducing the exemplum of Paris, who came 
to Sparta as an adulterer in the guise of guest-friendship with 
Menelaus (hospes in hospitium Menelao uenit adulter, 2.34.7).78 
Dionysius articulates similar self-reproaches as Ovid, who regrets 
advertising the beauty (formae) of Corinna (Am. 3.12.7-12), and 
who in the Ars advises the prospective lover not to do so (Ars 


2.601-40).79 Elsewhere, Propertius rails against those who would 
‘kiss and tell’, warning lovers to keep their love affairs hidden 
and silent (in tacito cohibe gaudia clausa sinu, ‘keep your 
pleasures locked up in a silent breast’, 2.25.30).80 The language 
of danger, safety, and surveillance, which is constitutive of 
Dionysius’ discourse, also characterizes elegiac jealousy: fear of 
Cynthia’s infidelity plunges Propertius into ‘such great danger’ 
(quanto periclo, 1.15.3), and at the end of the same poem he 
concludes that trusting such women is not ‘safe’ (tutum, 1.15.42); 
the language of surveillance recurs at the end of poem 2.6 in 
connection with Propertius’ jealous reaction to artwork, where he 
says that the placement of a guard (custodia) is useless, and that 
it is only the girl’s conscience that can guarantee erotic security 
(tuta, 2.6.39-40).8! Unlike his elegiac counterparts, Dionysius 
learns to his cost that surveillance is an ineffective method for 
maintaining a relationship. 

Dionysius and the elegists are also distinct for their heightened 
suspicion of so-called ‘friends’. Indeed, while it is conventional in 
both Greek and Latin literature that one should not too readily 
trust friends, on current evidence only the Latin tradition 
evidences the theme in an erotic context.82 In Chariton, the 
satraps Mithridates and Pharnaces neatly prove the point: on 
account of his status as ‘friend’ (piA0c) to Pharnaces, Dionysius 
confides in him his suspicion that Mithridates, despite having 
been his ‘guest’ (voc), is ‘plotting’ (EtBovAEvel, 4.6.1) against 
him; Pharnaces is himself, however, in love with Callirhoe, and 
for this reason invites Dionysius and Callirhoe to banquets 
(4.6.2).85 During the trial at Babylon, Dionysius complains that 
Mithridates’ alleged plot (€meBovAEvoE, 5.6.2) to steal Callirhoe 
from him was made all the worse by his status as a ‘guest and 
friend’ (E€voc Kai @idoc, 5.6.3).84 Mithridates had previously 
engaged Chaereas as if to ‘help a friend’ (pw Bonéeiv, 4.3.11) 
in order to engineer a meeting with Callirhoe. The theme has 
Catullan heritage: the poet regrets entrusting Lesbia to his ‘friend’ 
(amico, 72.1) Rufus, and curses their friendship (amicitiae, 72.6). 
Propertius 2.34, addressed to the treacherous Lynceus, opens 
with a rhetorical question: ‘Why would anyone these days entrust 
their mistress’s beauty to a friend (amico)?’ (2.34.1, cf. amicos, 


5)? Friendship, he asserts, is undone by the intervention of a 
beautiful woman, as it was for Menelaus, who extended 
‘hospitality’ (hospitium) to his ‘guest’ (hospes) Paris (2.34.5-8), 
and he goes on to address Lynceus directly as ‘friend’ (amice, 
2.34.16).85 Hence Ovid advises prospective lovers to put no trust 
in the ‘hollow name’ of friendship (nomen amicitia est, nomen 
inane fides) and to beware the danger of boasting about one’s 
beloved to a friend (non tutum est, quod ames, laudare sodali, Ars 
1.740-1).8© Dionysius therefore shares with the elegists a 
misplaced trust in (and jealous paranoia of) friends, especially 
guest-friends. 

Chaereas’ jealousy provides a useful frame of reference. Its 
Menandrian pedigree is manifest, especially in its sequence of 
domestic violence prompted by jealousy, followed by feelings of 
regret on the part of the violent lover such as is evident in the 
Perikeiromene;®7 but it also draws colour from specific moments 
recorded by Propertius. The preceding paragraphs have 
demonstrated that the erotic paranoia exhibited by Dionysius is 
marked by its insistence on imagining the threat of a rival. This 
can be contrasted with the type of jealousy that characterizes 
Chaereas, which is instead motivated by a suspicion of the 
fidelity of the beloved. (Both types of jealousy are triadic, but 
differ according to where the attention is directed: on the beloved 
or the rival.) Chaereas is presented as a jealous figure from the 
outset. One of the unsuccessful suitors, the anonymous tyrant of 
Acragas, promises to ‘arm jealousy against him’ (€@OmALM ... 
avt® ZnAotusiav) and points to the fact that he is ‘easily 
susceptible to suspicion and erotic jealousy’ (6UvaTat Padiws 
UmonTEvoac eumeoeiv cic EpwTlKyv CnAotumiav, 1.2.5-6).88 
He makes for an easy mark in the suitors’ scheme to persuade 
him that Callirhoe is having an affair: in their first attempt, they 
engineer Chaereas’ departure from the house and proceed to 
leave ‘signs of revellers’ (onuela KwpyaodvtwVv), including 
evidence of garlands at the front door (€otepavwoav TA 
mpO0@Upa), perfume (uUpotc), wine (oivov), and half-burned 
torches (SGdac ... Nutkavotous, 1.3.1-2);89 in doing so, they 
capitalize on the jealous lover’s habit of interpreting all 


phenomena as evidence of infidelity, and in this they are 
successful. He presents a range of symptoms, including wonder 
(€Oavuaoev), anger (OpyrVv), grief (AUmnNVv), tears (EKAaLE ... 
‘KAaiw’), voicelessness (Aq~wvoc), disbelief (Gsttotetv), confusion 
(G0poupLEVOU), quivering (Tp€uoVvTOC), and bloodshot eyes 
(Vpaiotc TOIc OPOaApoic, 1.3.3-5).2° All in all, the suitors set 
the scene to be read as the aftermath of a komos or 
paraclausithyron.?! 

This is an intertextually loaded description. In the first 
instance, Chaereas’ bloodshot eyes align him with Charisios in 
Menander’s Epitrepontes (BXEmnel @’ W~awov, 900), who regrets 
raping the woman later to become his wife.?2 Other elements 
are, however, Propertian. The presence of _ garlands 
(€otepavwoav) and ‘torches’ (SGdac) as ‘signs of revellers’ 
(onueta Kwuaodvtwv) recalls the complaint of the door in 
Propertius 1.16, which grumbles at the presence of ‘garlands’ 
(corollae) and ‘torches’ (faces) as ‘signs of a locked-out lover’ 
(exclusi signa, 1.16.7-8).93 Chariton and Propertius are distinct 
for their concern with visual evidence, whereby comastic 
elements are described as signifiers (onueta; signa) of the event. 
The poet in Propertius 3.3 dreams that Calliope appeared to him 
and instructed him to write love poetry: Calliope instructs him to 
sing of ‘garlanded lovers at another’s threshold’ (coronatos 
alienum ad limen amantes)—which he describes as the ‘drunken 
signs of a nocturnal dalliance’ (nocturnaeque ... ebria signa 
morae?*)—so that readers can learn how to ‘charm the women 
out of the house’ (clausas ... excantare puellas) and ‘dupe their 
stern husbands’ (austeros ... ferire uiros, 3.3.47-50). Chariton 
thus narrativizes precisely the situation we find in Propertius, in 
addition to using the same language: the suitors would have 
Chaereas believe the narrative of the comastic song that Calliope 
instructs Propertius to sing. 

In this episode, not only do the comastic accoutrements and 
their signifying potential derive from Propertius but so do the 
symptoms of Chaereas’ jealous response, which bear a close 
resemblance to those exhibited by Gallus in poem 1.5. Propertius 
predicts that Gallus, rejected by his beloved, will tremble and 


quiver (tremulus ... horror), weep (maestis ... fletibus), show the 
‘ugly mark of fear on his face’ (timor informem ducet in ore 
notam), be lost for words (quaecumque uoles fugient ... uerba), 
and experience existential confusion (1.5.15-18). Aside from fear, 
discussed above as an established fixture of Dionysius’ and the 
elegists’ jealousy, these are all constitutive of Chaereas’ reaction 
elaborated above.2° Furthermore, there are close situational 
parallels between Callirhoe’s angry protestation of fidelity in 
response to Chaereas’ allegations, and those of Cynthia in two 
Propertian poems. In Chariton, Callirhoe angrily asserts that 
‘nobody has conducted a komos at my father’s house’ (oV6deic Exi 
TV natpwav oikiav €KWuacev), in turn insinuating that 
Chaereas is himself no stranger to komoi (Ta 5& 0 mpOOUpa 
OUVNON TUYXOV EOTL TOIG KWLHOLG, ‘perhaps your doorway is no 
stranger to revellers’) and that he has lovers (toUc €paotac, 
1.3.6). In poem 1.3, the poet describes his return from a night of 
drunken revelling, only to be faced with accusations of infidelity 
by Cynthia, who then alludes to herself as a paragon of wifely 
virtue. Cynthia accuses Propertius, who does in fact return 
bearing the comastic signifier of garlands (corollas, 1.3.21), of 
having returned from a paraclausithyron (te ... iniuria ... / 
alterius clausis expulit e foribus, ‘another woman has rejected 
you, and driven you away from her locked doors’, 1.3.35-6); she 
then asserts her own fidelity by the claim that she has spent the 
night weaving (1.3.41).2© Both women, Callirhoe and Cynthia, 
deny any guilt and reciprocate the allegation of the men, 
Chaereas and Propertius, in analogous terms. 

Poem 2.29B presents a similar scenario. Unconvinced of 
Cynthia’s fidelity, Propertius goes to spy on her one morning and, 
again, Cynthia’s response to this implicit accusation is one of 
indignation: she accuses Propertius of judging her by his own 
standards (me similem uestris moribus esse putas?, ‘do you think 
I’m like you in moral disposition?’, 2.29B.32), and rejects the 
insinuation of ‘adultery’ (adulterio, 2.29B.38); Propertius then 
admits the foolishness of attempting to surveil a chaste love 
(2.29B.41). For Chariton, the irony of the elegiac frame of 
reference offered by these poems is, of course, that Callirhoe is 
faithful, unlike the fickle Cynthia (at least according to the 


perspective of the suspicious Propertius); the suitors therefore 
play on the possibility of inculcating in Chaereas the suspicion, 
typical of the elegiac amator, that Callirhoe is an unfaithful 
puella. (Indeed, the duality of faithless mistress and faithful wife 
is one that is latent in elegy.?7) It is also significant that these 
two poems, 1.3 and 2.29B, in which Cynthia voices accusations 
of infidelity against Propertius, contain the only instances in the 
Propertian corpus (with the exception of 4.8) in which Cynthia is 
endowed with direct speech (and thus vocal agency);?° Chariton 
was perhaps aware of them as such in the creation of his strong 
female lead, Callirhoe. 

The suitors’ second attempt to capitalize on Chaereas’ jealous 
disposition is more successful and brings about an act of violence 
in Chaereas that results in Callirhoe’s Scheintod. To be sure, the 
entire episode is shot through with the language and themes of 
Menander’s Perikeiromene and Lysias 1, but it is also filtered 
through elegy. The tyrant of Acragas orchestrates the plot in 
explicitly dramaturgical language, hiring another ‘actor’ who 
proceeds to speak in Menandrian terms; and Chaereas’ assault on 
Callirhoe (motivated by angry jealousy) and subsequent regret 
are partially modelled on Polemo’s attack on Glycera in the 
Perikeiromene.2? Certain plot elements are also derived from 
Lysias 1: in a series of events that parallel Euphiletus’ murder of 
Eratosthenes, Chaereas is to catch Callirhoe in flagrante with her 
putative lover, upon which he commits an act of domestic 
violence and causes her apparent death.!°0 Within this 
Menandrian and Lysianic armature, the elegiac fixture is 
Chaereas’ jealous credulity towards the idea that the scandal of 
Callirhoe’s alleged affair is being ‘gossiped about everywhere’ 
(OpvAAEITal mavtTayoU TO detvov, 1.4.5).19! That ‘love is a 
credulous thing’ (credula res amor est) is a tagline in Latin poetry 
in the context of jealousy.!°2 Propertius is more self-aware than 
Chaereas, and he admits his own gullibility in believing rumours 
of Cynthia’s infidelity (credam ego narranti ... famae, ‘I shall 
believe whatever the gossip says’, 2.18B.37); he accuses Cynthia 
of being ‘too credulous’ (nimium credula) in Panthus’ claim that 
he (Propertius) has been unfaithful, and describes Cynthia as 
being a ‘source of gossip’ (tu sermo es, 2.21.6—7); and Cynthia’s 


‘scandalous behaviour’ (nequitia) is the talk of ‘all Rome’ (tota ... 
Roma, 2.5.1-2).193 In metageneric terms, the suitors once again 
seek to make Chaereas believe that Callirhoe is an unfaithful 
elegiac puella. 

In this episode, the characteristic of inappropriate or untimely 
jealousy underpins the character of Chaereas.!94 This is made 
explicit elsewhere: Aphrodite’s anger at Chaereas stems from his 
‘untimely jealousy’ (TV Gkalpov CnAotusiav, 8.1.3), and 
Hermocrates describes his son-in-law’s jealousy as ‘false’ (Wevdh] 
CnAotuniav, 8.7.6). In addition, by the end of the novel, 
Dionysius achieves enough self-awareness to realize that ‘empty 
jealousy’ was the author of his downfall (GmWAeoe we Kevn 
CnAotusia, 8.5.15).195 Propertius too, in his jealous inability to 
tolerate Lynceus as a rival, admits that he foolishly trembles at a 
‘false fear’ (stultus, quod falso saepe timore tremo, 2.34.20).19° 
The theme of inappropriate female jealousy leading to tragic 
consequences features in the myths of Dirce and Antiope (in 
Euripides’ Antiope) and of Procris and Cephalus (in Sophocles’ 
Procris).!°7 It is further elaborated by Propertius and Ovid in 
mythical digressions in which inappropriate female jealousy (as 
well as the misreading of signs) ends in tragedy. Propertius 
expounds the myth of Dirce, whose jealousy of Antiope results in 
Dirce’s death (3.15.11-42). Ovid narrates the tragic story of 
Procris and Cephalus in two separate poems (the Ars Amatoria 
and Metamorphoses). The version in the Ars focuses on Procris’ 
unfounded jealousy of Cephalus’ putative relationship with a 
certain ‘Aura’, who is actually aura, the ‘breeze’ (Ars 3.685-746). 
In the more’ extended version transmitted in the 
Metamorphoses,!°° it is firstly Cephalus who, suspecting that 
Procris has been unfaithful, subjects her to a fidelity test by 
taking on the guise of a seducer, while the second part contains 
the narrative of Procris’ jealousy also found in the Ars Amatoria 
(Met. 7.694-862). 109 

Indeed, a case can be made for Chariton having read both 
Ovidian treatments of the myth. In the Ars, the moral of the story 
is the danger of excessive readiness to believe that a beloved is 
unfaithful: ‘don’t be too quick to believe’ (nec cito credideris), and 


let Procris be an ‘example’ (exemplum) of ‘how much harm quick 
belief can do’ (quantum cito credere laedat, Ars 3.685-6). Like 
Chaereas, Procris falls victim to a false rumour that Cephalus is 
being unfaithful. In Chariton and Ovid, the lovers’ response is 
expressed by the Homeric formulation for a reaction to bad news: 
Andromache, for example, on seeing Hector being dragged in 
front of Troy, faints (tT)V d& KaT O@OaAudv epeBevvn VE 
exaauwev, ‘dark night covered her eyes’) and ‘falls over’ (pute 
5 &fontow, Il. 22.466-7); and Penelope, on hearing that the 
suitors plan to murder Telemachus, becomes physically weak 
(tic & abtod AUTO yoUvata Kai giAov NTOP, ‘her knees and 
heart became loose’) and mute (utv d@gaoin enéwv AGBe, 
‘voicelessness seized her’, Od. 4.703—4).!!° Citation of Homer is 
also used to express Dionysius’ jealous reaction to Chaereas’ letter 
to Callirhoe: ‘his knees and heart went weak’ (tov 6’ avToU 
AUTO yOUvVaTa Kai ~idov NTOp), ‘darkness enshrouded his eyes’ 
(OKOTOS THV O~OaudV avbtod KaTEYvON), and he ‘faints’ 
(Auto@upnoas, 4.5.9). So too in the Ars does Procris, on hearing 
the allegation against Cephalus, ‘faint and suddenly become mute 
with grief’ (excidit et subito muta dolore fuit, 3.702), as she also 
does in the Metamorphoses (subito conlapsa dolore ... cecidit, 
7.826-7). Chaereas’ reaction to the bad news is explicitly 
Homeric, and expressed as a quotation in which Achilles reacts to 
news of Patroclus’ death: he is ‘enveloped in a black cloud of 
grief (TOV 5’ Gyveoc vepeAn EKaALWE LEAatva, Il. 18.22); he 
then stands ‘agape’ and ‘unable to open his mouth’ (dyavij ... 
UNTe TO oTOUA ... EMGpat SUVAyEVOG, 1.4.7). At the very least 
one can say that Chariton and Ovid reach for Homeric convention 
in order to express the lover’s reaction to news that the beloved is 
unfaithful. It is more likely, however, that Chariton is aware of 
Ovid’s use of Homer in the specific context of erotic jealousy. 
There are more definitive connections (lexical and thematic) 
between Chariton and the narrative of Procris and Cephalus 
transmitted in the Metamorphoses (see also p. 74 on Byblis; p. 87 
on Hecuba).!!! First, the thematic connections. In Chariton, the 
actor hired by the suitors alleges to Chaereas that his new wife, 
Callirhoe, has been committing adultery. Chaereas decides to 


catch her in the act and contrives with the actor to spy on the 
house in order to witness the entry of Callirhoe’s illicit lover. The 
suitors’ trick is successful, and Chaereas, believing that the man 
entering the house is in fact Callirhoe’s lover (rather than the 
maid’s lover) rushes into the house and kicks Callirhoe in the 
stomach, precipitating her Scheintod.!12 In the Metamorphoses, 
the newly married Cephalus rejects the advances of the goddess 
Aurora, who offers him an enigmatic warning regarding Procris 
(7.700-13). Cephalus conceives a ‘fear’ (metus, 7.715) that 
Procris has not remained true to her vows and contrives to test 
her fidelity by pretending to be a ‘fake adulterer’ (fictus adulter, 
7.741). Procris hesitates after the ‘adulterer’ offers her gifts, and 
Cephalus initially thinks he has caught her out, but he eventually 
regrets his actions. After a brief separation, the couple reunite 
(7.720-58). The second part of the story is an exposition of 
Procris’ unfounded jealousy of Cephalus: she spies on Cephalus 
while he is out hunting, and, at the point of realizing that his 
calls to ‘Aura’ are simply to the ‘breeze’ (aura), she moves, and 
Cephalus hurls his javelin at her, under the impression that she is 
an animal (7.796-862). 

In both Chariton and Ovid, newly married lovers conceive a 
jealous suspicion—prompted by a rumour started by a spurned 
lover (the suitors in Chariton; Aurora in Ovid)—that their 
beloved is committing adultery, and they decide to find out the 
truth by pretending to absent themselves from the house. 
Cephalus plays the part of an adulterer, while the suitors hire 
actors to seduce Callirhoe’s maid, in an effort to make Chaereas 
believe in the existence of an adulterer. Procris and Chaereas seek 
to establish the truth by spying on their spouses, and both stories 
result in death: apparent in Chariton; actual in Ovid. This 
evidences a frequent strategy of the Greek novelists, that they 
rewrite the Latin material in a less tragic key. 

Chariton inserts the jealous features of both Cephalus and 
Procris into the character of Chaereas, and retains the element of 
the death that concludes this tale of unfounded jealousy and its 
tragic consequences. Chariton may also have co-opted the 
bifurcated structure of the version in the Metamorphoses. In 
Chariton, the suitors make two attempts to persuade Chaereas 


that Callirhoe is unfaithful: the first is resolved without major 
incident and results in ‘reconciliation’ (6taAAayai),!13 ‘apology’ 
(G0A0yiav), and the increased ardour (tata pdAAov 
eFEKaAUOE TOV EpwTa, ‘this stoked the fires of their love all the 
more’)! 14 and ‘harmony’ (Ou6vOLav) between the couple (1.3.7); 
the second ends in (apparent) death. Likewise in Ovid, the first 
episode (which recounts Cephalus’ jealousy) precipitates in 
Cephalus a ‘more intense ardour’ (uiolentior ignis, 7.747) and 
admission of fault (orabam ueniam et pecasse fatebar, ‘I begged 
forgiveness and confessed I had sinned’, 7.748), as well as a 
harmonious future (dulces concorditer exigit annos, ‘we spent 
sweet years together in harmony’, 7.752); the second ends in 
(actual) death. The points of lexical contact are close: the 
increased ardour is expressed comparatively (udAA0ov; uiolentior) 
via imagery of combustion (€€kavoe; ignis), and _ their 
rapprochements are cognate (Ou0vOLav; concorditer). 

Further parallels link the two sequences in Chariton and the 
Metamorphoses. The language of signification (discussed above) 
features in Chariton’s narrative of the suitors’ first attempt, where 
comastic objects outside the house are described as ‘signs of 
revellers’ (onuela KwuaodVvTwV, 1.3.2), whereas in Cephalus’ 
attempt to test the fidelity of Procris, he finds that the house 
gives ‘signs of chastity’ (castaque signa, 7.725). The dispositions 
of both Callirhoe and Procris, who are alone in their houses 
waiting for their absent partners, are the same: Callirhoe ‘longs 
for Chaereas’ (Cntovoa Xatpéav) and is afflicted by ‘grief 
(Avanv, 1.4.11), just as Procris ‘grieved with longing for her 
stolen husband’ (desiderioque dolebat / coniugis abrepti, 7.731- 
2). The jealous responses of Chaereas and Procris to the news of 
alleged extramarital relations transacted by Callirhoe and 
Cephalus resemble one another in a number of aspects: both react 
to the news of infidelity in Homeric terms (discussed above), and 
remain speechless ‘for a long time’ (€i mOAU, 1.4.7; longoque ... 
tempore, 7.827-8); Chaereas breaks his silence with the language 
of autopsy and misfortune, asking the informer for a ‘unfortunate 
favour’ (SvoTUY i ... yaptv) that involves engineering a situation 
in which he can be an ‘eyewitness’ to his own ‘misfortune’ 


(avTONTNS ... TOV Eu@V Kak@v, 1.4.7), just as Procris refers to 
herself as ‘wretched’ (miseram, 7.828), ‘grieves in her misfortune’ 
(dolet infelix, 7.831), and resolves to ‘see for herself the sins of 
her husband’ (uiderit ipsa ... delicta mariti, 7.833-4). 

Finally, close correspondences between the episodes in 
Chariton and Ovid’s Metamorphoses relate to the role of the 
recognition of the beloved by acoustic means (breathing and 
voice). Ovid’s Cephalus recognized Procris’ voice (uox ... cognita, 
7.843) too late (having already cast a javelin at her), and ‘ran 
headlong’ towards her (praeceps ... cucurri, 7.844) only to find 
her ‘half-dead’ (semianimem, 7.845). Chariton’s Callirhoe heard 
the sound of Chaereas’ approaching ‘footsteps’ (WOgou dé 
mOdG@V yevouevoU),!!5 recognized him by his ‘breathing’ 
(Avarvorv), and ‘rushed joyfully towards him’ (yaipovoa avT@ 
mpooedpauev, 1.4.11); Chaereas himself can find no ‘voice’ 
(gwvrVv) with which to reproach her and kicks her in the 
stomach as she approaches him (1.4.12), which causes her to 
become ‘voiceless’ (Ggwvoc) and ‘corpse-like’ (veKpic eikdva, 
1.5.1). Later in the novel, during the recognition scene between 
the protagonists, Callirhoe recognizes Chaereas by his voice 
(yvwpioaoa TV wv, 8.1.8).!1© As Montiglio observes, 
‘exploitation of the voice as the revealing sign of identity in a 
formal recognition scene seems to be unknown to classical Greek 
literature’, and Ovid is the first author in extant literature to 
develop the voice as a gnorisma (recognition token).!!7 The 
combination of elements exhibited in the build-up to Chaereas’ 
jealous kick (recognition of breathing; Callirhoe rushing towards 
Chaereas; Chaereas’ lack of voice; a ‘fatal’ blow by the male) thus 
appears to constitute a redistribution and adaptation of elements 
found in Ovid’s narrative. The role of the voice as a marker of 
identity in a formal recognition scene (unprecedented in Greek 
literature) in both Ovid and the latter stages of Chariton’s novel 
corroborates the case for the novelist’s knowledge of Ovid’s 
account. 


1.5 Conclusion 


Lucretius concludes his fourth book with an Epicurean 
disquisition on the avoidance of Venus or, rather, erotic obsession 
as characterized by feelings of jealousy and infatuation with a 
female love object (4.1030-287). This has been taken as 
‘symptomatic of a growing preoccupation with romantic love in 
late Republican life and literature’, best exemplified by Catullus 
and, subsequently, the elegists.!!S The totalizing nature of 
elegiac love, as expressed by adjectives such as totus and solus, 
manifests itself in Chariton by the equivalents 6X.0¢ and povoc. 
No character is immune to the desire that Callirhoe be 
exclusively theirs, neither her generically authorized husband, 
Chaereas, nor her second husband, Dionysius, nor even King 
Artaxerxes. A similar extremism connects Chaereas and Dionysius 
with the elegiac, and especially Propertian, predisposition to 
thoughts of death and imagined funerals, and Chariton thereby 
brings to the surface elegy’s potential origins in dirge and lament. 
The intertextual relationship is primarily linguistic and 
situational, although I have also argued for more specific frames 
of reference in certain instances. For example, in characterizing 
the bigamist Callirhoe via an allusion to the Roman Cornelia, the 
paradigmatic uniuira of Propertius 4.11, Chariton exposes his 
sense of irony and even humour. 

Jealousy is a constitutive characteristic of the elegiac lover, 
who fears the loss of the exclusive affections of his beloved to a 
rival. It is also an overriding feature of the erotic interpersonal 
relations represented in Chariton, much more so than the other 
novels. I have suggested that Dionysius in particular is 
characterized by an erotic paranoia largely peculiar to elegy. This 
manifests itself in his insistent belief in the existence of plots and 
rivals for Callirhoe’s affection. A combination of elements aligns 
him with his elegiac ancestors: his preoccupation with privacy; 
his self-styling as Menelaus; and his suspicion of (guest-)friends. 
His jealousy is distinct from that of Chaereas insofar as Dionysius 
fixates on the possible existence of erotic rivals, in contrast to 
Chaereas, who doubts the fidelity of his beloved. As a genre that 
capitalizes on the poetic potential of unfulfilled desire, elegy is a 
pregnant point of contact for Dionysius, whose narrative is 
likewise one of frustrated desire.!19 I have also argued that 


episodes involving Chaereas’ jealous credulity and outbursts of 
violence, which derive in large part from Menandrian comedy, 
are shot through with the language and situational specifics of 
elegy. For example, Chariton mobilizes the elegiac reference 
points of Propertius 1.3 and 2.29B to call the fidelity of Callirhoe 
into ironic question. Ovid’s narrative of Procris and Cephalus in 
the Metamorphoses is also a close point of contact in terms of its 
diction, content, and bifurcated structure. 
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106 Heyworth (2007b), with argumentation at Heyworth (1984) 401, 
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Hermocrates’ description of Chaereas’ ‘false jealousy’ (Wevdf] 
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Gibson (2003) 357-9 respectively. 
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110 See Gibson (2003) ad Ov. Ars 3.701-2. 
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Callirhoe (mpOoegiuTE TOV Epwta ... CnAOTUsIAa, 5.9.9). On sexual 
arousal as a clinically attested response to jealousy see White and Mullen 


(1989) 36. 

115 Recognition of the sound of footsteps occurs in the context of an 
elegiac affair at Tib. 1.6.62 (cognoscit strepitus pedum); cf. Tib. 1.8.66 
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116 see Montiglio (2013) 20-30 on the role of voice in recognition scenes 
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Pov wv yvovc) of Hippocrates at Pl. Prt. 310b, for example. 

118 Brown (1987) 139-43, quotation at 139. 


119 whitmarsh (2009) 143 thus characterizes Dionysius’ narrative. 


2 
Chariton and Latin Elegy II 


Ovidian Letters and Exile 


2.1 Introduction 


In this chapter I argue that embedded letters within Chariton’s 
novel owe a number of their elements to conventions found in 
Latin elegiac epistles (Propertius 4.3; Ovid’s Heroides, Tristia, and 
Epistulae ex Ponto). For separated lovers, the epistolary form is 
the most obvious communicative model.! Letters are therefore a 
major plot device in Chariton’s novel, much of whose narrative 
revolves around the separation of lovers.2 There is repeated 
emphasis on the conditions of writing and reading, especially the 
composition and reception of letters; specifically, Chaereas’ 
composition of a letter to Callirhoe (4.4.7-10) and the chain of 
hands through which it passes, and Dionysius’ reception of a 
letter from Callirhoe (8.4.4-8, 8.5.13-15). Chaereas’ letter to 
Callirhoe communicates his disbelief at her marriage to Dionysius 
and exhorts her to change her mind; Callirhoe’s letter to 
Dionysius expresses an affectionate farewell. In Section 2.2 I shall 
focus on the following epistolary motifs: the processes of 
composition and reception; the presence of tears; the recognition 
of handwriting; the role of memory and possessive adjectives; 
and the eroticization of the letter’s materiality. These contribute 
to the characterization of Chaereas and Dionysius as abandoned 
heroines such as feature in the Heroides, just as Ovid figures 
himself as an abandoned heroine in his exilic corpus.° I shall also 
suggest, in Section 2.3, that Chariton has digested a number of 


the motifs that characterize the exilic persona in Ovid’s Tristia 
and Epistulae ex Ponto, such as the role of finger rings and 
various psychosocial neuroses. As in Chapter 1, thematic 
proximities between Chariton and the elegiac corpus are 
supported by strikingly close points of verbal contact. 


2.2 Ovid’s Epistolary Heroines 


The first appearance of letters in the history of Western literature 
makes for unhappy reading. In Homer, a letter bearing ‘deadly 
signs’ (onuata Avypd, Il. 6.168) endangers the life of 
Bellerophon and reflects the potentially treacherous nature of 
epistolary communication.* In classical historiography and 
tragedy, letters retain their capacity for (often female) 
duplicitousness (such as in Euripides’ Hippolytus).° Ctesias’ 
historiographical Persica contains the first extant example of an 
embedded love letter, in which the spurned Stryangaeus writes to 
Zarinaea threatening suicide, and which clearly had an impact on 
Chariton and Achilles (see p. 43 and 192).© A riddling fragment 
of Antiphanes’ comic Sappho (from the first half of the fourth 
century), in which a letter is anthropomorphized as a pregnant 
woman whose voice is not overheard, entrenches the idea of 
letters as a feminine and private mode of communication.’ In the 
Hellenistic period, in which letter writing becomes a more 
commonplace reality,® their literary function diversifies: some 
poems appear to use letters as framing devices (for example, 
those accompanying gifts), or reflect on the status of letters as 
transmitters of erotic sentiment.? Yet there is no obvious 
evidence in the Hellenistic period for collections of verse epistles 
such as those composed by Horace or Ovid.!° The preserved titles 
of certain plays indicate that letters played a role in Greek New 
Comedy, where we can speculate that they featured as 
recognition tokens (or contributed to recognition episodes) on the 
basis of the context of letters in several New Comic fragments; !! 
the highly Menandrian intertextuality of later Greek epistolary 
projects such as those of Philostratus and Alciphron further 


suggests the role of letters in New Comedy.!2 It is possible to say 
more about the place of letters in Roman comedy. In Plautus, 
letters are mobilized as a technology of writing (with their 
potential for deceit and misreading) and as such serve as a tool 
for metatheatre.!5 In fact, elements of epistolarity in the 
Pseudolus stand out for their ‘real originality’ and may have had a 
formative influence on elegy’s own treatment of letters. !4 Finally, 
and as I shall discuss in connection with Chariton, letters in elegy 
function as a means of clandestine erotic communication and 
seduction. 15 


The evidence as it stands, however, suggests that Ovid’s 
Heroides is the first example of an epistolary project of love, 
separation, and abandonment, all couched in the form of a 
female lament.!© Such is Ovid’s claim, who, on including his own 
Heroides in a bibliography aimed at women, professes to have 
invented the verse epistle format in a female voice (Ars 3.345- 
6).!7 There is no need to take Ovid’s tendentious claim seriously, 
but his originality no doubt consists in the combination of 
features (love, separation, female abandonment) in an epistolary 
format, and it is precisely this combination that recurs in 
Chariton’s embedded letters, along with a number of other points 
of detail. In undertaking the systematic development of a new 
literary type, Ovid may well have been following the lead of 
Propertius 4.3 (a first-person letter written by Arethusa to the 
absent Lycotas), although relative priority is neither certain nor 
crucial for my argument.! Both the Propertian poem and Ovid’s 
elegiac epistles are replete with passages thematizing the 
conditions of the production and consumption of letters, 
including the presence of bodily fluids on the writing material, 
the role of handwriting, and the eroticization of the materiality of 
the letter. Chariton’s identical preoccupations form the basis of 
the paragraphs that follow. 

Chaereas’ letter to Callirhoe is a useful entry point. 
Encouraged by Mithridates to compose a letter to Callirhoe, 
Chaereas withdraws into the privacy of his own company, 1? but 
finds it difficult to write because of floods of tears and a 
trembling hand: 


pOVvOG En’ Epnulac yevouevoc HOeAe ypagetv, GAA’ ovK 
Ndvvato, dakpVwv EnlppEOVTWV Kai TiS YElpOS avVTOD 
TpEUOVONS. AmOKAAVGaS SE TAG EAUTOD GLUPOPAS LLOALG 
pSaTO TOLAUTNS ELOTOANS. 

When he was quite alone, he longed to write, but could not 
because of floods of tears and a trembling hand. But after 


bewailing his misfortunes, he finally began the following letter. 
(4.4.6) 


Chaereas’ composition is delayed by certain physical 
impediments, namely tears (SakpUwv EmlppeOVTwV) and an 
unsteady hand (TijG YElOG aVTOD TpE"OUVONG). The latter is a 
characteristic of abandoned females: in Propertius’ epistolary 
poem, Arethusa self-consciously alludes to potential issues of 
legibility (si qua incerto fallet te littera tractu, ‘if my letter baffles 
you with its unclear handwriting’) brought about by her ‘failing 
right hand’ (signa meae dextrae iam morientis erunt, 4.3.5-6); 
even more proximate is the case of Ariadne in the Heroides, 
whose ‘letter is written with trembling finger’ (litteraque articulo 
pressa tremente, 10.140), as is that of the unfortunate Byblis in 
the Metamorphoses (manu ... trementi, 9.521);2° and Ovid in the 
Tristia is afflicted by the same malaise amid a storm during his 
sea journey to Tomis (trementi ... manu, Tr. 1.11.17-18) while 
trying to compose poetry.2! Chaereas’ trembling hand in the 
context of letter writing therefore figures him, in intertextual 
terms, as an Ovidian letter writer and as an abandoned heroine in 
particular. This makes sense given that Chaereas writes his letter 
to Callirhoe in response to learning that she has married 
somebody else (as do a number of the Ovidian heroines: Phyllis 
and Oenone, for example). 

The second obstacle to Chaereas’ composition of the letter is 
his profuse flow of tears (SakpUwv EémlppeOvTwVv). This is 
complemented by a further reference to tears within the body of 
the letter itself, in which Chaereas follows up his plea that 
Callirhoe remember him (see below) with a speech act 
verbalizing the action of decanting tears and applying kisses onto 
letters (KaTaonEVSwW TOUTWV LOU THV ypayUATwV SaKpva Kal 


glfuata, ‘I pour a libation of tears and kisses onto this letter’, 
4.4.8). Tears are integral to the semiotics of the epistolary female 
lament.22 They are also an index of the emotional state of the 
writer and a metonymical embodiment of their presence. The 
motif of tears coming into contact with the writing material 
during the composition of a text has a rich history in the Latin 
literary tradition and occurs exclusively in an epistolary mode 
(often in the context of exile).23 Catullus’ elegiac poem 68 opens 
with the statement that he has received a ‘letter written in tears’ 
(conscriptum lacrimis epistolium, 68.2). In this connection, the 
elegists pun on the lexical proximity of littera (‘letter’) and litura 
(‘smudge’): in Propertius 4.3, Arethusa apologizes to Lycotas for 
the smudges caused by her tears (si qua tamen tibi lecturo pars 
oblita derit, / haec erit e lacrimis facta litura meis, ‘But if when 
you read it any portion is smudged and missing, such a blot will 
have been caused by my tears’, 4.3.3-4). 

Tears on a letter become a constitutive feature of Ovid’s 
abandoned heroines: Briseis’ tears, and the resultant smudges, act 
as a surrogate for her voice (quascumque adspicies, lacrimae 
fecere lituras; / sed tamen et lacrimae pondera uocis habent, 
‘Whatever blots you shall see, her tears have made; but tears, 
too, nevertheless have the weight of words’, Her. 3.3-4), and 
Sappho’s tears (lacrimis) also cause the ink to smudge (multa 
litura, Her. 15.97-8).24 It is also a marker of Ovid’s exile poetry, 
featuring in the programmatic first poem of the Tristia (neue 
liturarum pudeat; qui uiderit illas, / de lacrimis factas sentiet esse 
meis, ‘Be not ashamed of blots; he who sees them will feel that 
they were caused by my tears’, 1.1.13-14) and on four further 
occasions (Tr. 3.1.15-16, 4.1.95-6, 5.4.5-6; Pont. 1.9.1-2).25 A 
later piece of testimony transmitted by the epistolographer 
Aristaenetus confirms that tears on a letter become a generic 
marker of female lament in later Greek erotic epistolography.2° 
In Epistle 2, the hetaera Chelidonion pleads with Philonides and, 
in a virtual reproduction of the phrase used by Chariton, says 
that she ‘pours a libation of tears onto the letter’ (KaTaonévdw 
dAaKpVa TMV ypayUATwV, 2.13.19-20).27 The proximity between 
the phrases and the contexts makes it extremely likely that 


Aristaenetus has read the passage in Chariton, through whom he 
may also have encountered Ovidian epistolary conventions. 2% 

This survey strongly indicates that Chariton adopts the motif 
from Ovid (or perhaps Propertius) as a marker of epistolary 
female lament in an erotic context. Chariton removes from the 
Latin authors the deleterious capacity of tears to smudge the 
letter and render it illegible, and instead renders them a ‘libation’ 
(KaTaonéVvdw) designed to have a persuasive effect on Callirhoe. 
In this respect, Chaereas’ ‘libation’ is, in terms of rhetorical 
function, closest to Briseis, who regards her ‘tears’ as having the 
‘weight of voice’ (lacrimae pondera uocis habent). It also 
combines the motif of epistolary tears with the notorious use 
value of tears in Latin elegy as a means of erotic persuasion (see 
Section 4.9 on Achilles). The strategy is co-opted, perhaps less 
cynically, by the abandoned heroines: Phaedra, for example, ends 
her letter by adding ‘tears’ to her ‘prayers’ (addimus his precibus 
lacrimas quoque) and bidding Hippolytus visualize them 
(lacrimas finge uidere meas, ‘pretend you see my tears’, Her. 
4.175-6). 

There are further points of thematic and lexical detail in 
Chaereas’ letter that align him with Ovid’s abandoned women. 
Like many of the heroines, Chaereas is separated from his spouse 
and has heard rumours that she is erotically involved with 
somebody else. In his letter to Callirhoe he states that, while he 
‘expected’ (sp00e€d0KwV) to die, he did not ‘expect’ (fAstoa, 
4.4.8) her to remarry. He then ‘begs’ her to ‘change her mind’ 
(QAX’ ikeTEVW, WETAVONOOV), pours a libation of tears and kisses 
onto the letter (discussed above), announces himself as ‘your’ 
Chaereas (€yW Xatpéac eiuwi O oOc ékeivoc), and bids her 
‘remember’ their ‘marriage chamber’ and first night of 
lovemaking (uvnodntt TOD OaArAduov Kai TiS VUKTOG THC 
LvoTIKi\C, €v f mp@tov ov ev Avdpdc, &yW dé yuvatkoc 
melpav €A.GBouev, ‘Remember our marriage chamber and that 
mystic night when you first had experience of a husband and I of 
a wife’, 4.4.8-9); he redeploys the language of memory, hoping 
that she remembers (uvnuovevoetac) him; if not, he threatens 
suicide (@aVATOUV LOL SWOELC And@aoty, ‘you'll sentence me to 


death’, 4.4.9-10). 

A number of Ovid’s abandoned heroines express similar 
sentiments and are in an analogous position to that of Chaereas. 
Phyllis can scarcely believe the rumours about Demophoon’s 
remarriage (spes quoque lenta fuit; tarde, quae credita laedunt, / 
credimus, ‘Hope, too, has been slow to leave me; we are sluggish 
in believing, when belief brings hurt’, Her. 2.9-10); she did not 
‘expect’ (expectem ... expectem ... expecto) this turn of events, 
and ‘begs’ (precor) him to return (Her. 2.99-103).29 Like Phyllis, 
Chaereas uses the language of expectation (mpooed0KwV ... OUK 
rAstloa) to express his surprise at Callirhoe’s remarriage, and 
supplicates (iketeUw) her to change her mind. The rhetorical 
sequence of Chaereas’ letter, which begs for Callirhoe to change 
her mind by calling to witness his tears, echoes that of Ariadne, 
who ‘begs’ Theseus ‘by these tears’ (per lacrimas oro) to turn his 
ship back (Her. 10.150-1); Medea likewise ‘begs’ (preces; oro, 
Her. 12.183, 185) Jason to change his mind and says that she is 
happy to be his suppliant (supplex, Her. 12.191). Chaereas’ 
discourse is thus animated by an Ovidian medley of abandoned 
female voices. 

Chaereas’ use of the second-person pronominal adjective (€yw 
Xatpéac eiui 6 Oc EKetvoc) indicates his status as Callirhoe’s 
beloved (on the use of these adjectives see pp. 42-3). It is a 
frequent rhetorical strategy of the abandoned heroines, and 
appears to be an erotic and epistolary convention favoured by 
Latin authors, especially poets. In Latin letters (both real and 
literary), the recipient can be addressed at the beginning of the 
letter by means of the reflexive pronominal adjective suus in 
order to signify a relationship of affection. For example, in 
Plautus’ Pseudolus, Phoenicium’s letter is addressed to ‘her lover’ 
(amatori suo, 41). The form is reiterated in the first line of 
Propertius 4.3, in which Arethusa sends the letter to ‘her Lycotas’ 
(suo ... Lycotae), if, she adds, ‘you are able to be mine although 
you are so often absent’ (sum totiens absis, si potes esse meus, 
4.3.1-2).39 In the Heroides, Phyllis’ letter announces its sender as 
‘your Phyllis’ (tua ... Phyllis, 2.1); in her letter to Odysseus, 
Penelope states, ‘I am yours, may I be called yours’ (tua sum, tua 


dicar oportet, 1.834). Likewise Oenone, in her letter to Paris, 
complains ‘about you, my own, if you yourself allow [such a 
designation]’ (queror de te, si sinis ipse, meo, 5.4), avows that ‘I 
will remain yours’ (tua permaneam, 5.6), and ends by declaring, 
‘Iam yours ... I pray to be yours’ (tua sum ... et tua ... esse 
precor, 5.157-8). Hypsipyle is equally emphatic in her use of 
pronominal adjectives to denote that she is Jason’s (tua, 6.18) 
and Jason hers (meus, 6.25, 111); and Ariadne, Medea, and 
Sappho all mobilize the same idiom.?! Ovid in his exilic corpus 
employs the feature in an analogous manner at the beginning of a 
letter (tuus ... mittit tibi Naso salutem, ‘Your Naso sends greetings 
to you’, Tr. 5.13.1), and recalls a time when his wife enjoyed 
being called (and actually being) ‘his’ (et dici, memini, iuuit et 
esse meam, ‘you were glad (I remember) to be called and to be 
mine’, Tr. 4.3.56). 

The ‘epistolary’ possessive pronoun is not restricted to 
Chaereas, but, in combination with the language of memory, also 
features in Callirhoe’s letter to Dionysius. She signs off her letter 
with the admonition, ‘Remember your Callirhoe’ (KaAAIpons 
uvnuoveve Tic ofc, 8.4.6).32 Callirhoe’s pointed use of the 
pronominal adjective as the final word of the letter is of course 
heavily ironic given that she is abandoning him,°° and it is 
further ironized by the fact that, immediately prior to composing 
the letter to Dionysius, Callirhoe had spoken rather of Chaereas 
as ‘mine’ (Xalp€ac 0 &u0C, 8.3.7). There is another novelistic 
example, preserved on an ostracon, which is thought to reflect 
part of an embedded letter in the Metiochus and Parthenope 
novel. In this fragment, Metiochus addresses Parthenope in terms 
that directly recall Callirhoe’s letter to Dionysius, asking her, 
‘Parthenope, are you _ forgetful of your Metiochus?’ 
(Hap[@levorn, Kai tod ood [M]ntioyou Anouwv [e]i;).34 
Indeed, the presence of the pronominal adjective in an epistolary 
context, in close proximity to, or in combination with, the 
language of memory (in the cases of Chaereas and Callirhoe 
respectively), is relevant insofar as the discourse of the heroines 
is likewise shot through with a concern for memory. Chaereas 
bids Callirhoe ‘remember’ (uvno@ntv their wedding night and 


expresses a conditional hope that she still ‘remember’ him 
(uvnuOovevoetas), while Callirhoe ends her letter with an (ironic) 
instruction that Dionysius ‘remember’ (uvnuoveve) her. The role 
of memory, especially the concern that the sender and/or 
recipient remember one another, is richly attested in letters 
preserved on papyrus, as well as in fourth-century Greek 
epistolographers such as Gregory of Nazianzus, Basil, and 
Synesius.°° In one, the writer ends the letter by bidding the 
recipient ‘remember’ him (ueuvijo@ai pou, P.Flor. 367), and, in 
terms directly reminiscent of Callirhoe’s letter to Dionysius, 
Gregory of Nazianzus signs off a letter with the instruction that 
the recipient ‘remember your Gregory’ (uguvnoo Tov ood 
Tpnyoptov, Ep. 93.4). It is tempting to speculate that these later 
Greek authors have been influenced by the novelistic embedded 
letters, which in turn draw elements of their content from Ovid 
and the Latin tradition. 

Memory is a central preoccupation of the abandoned heroines. 
In Latin poetry, memory can function as a way of footnoting an 
intertextual allusion, and this in part explains the concern with 
memory that characterizes the discourse of the highly 
intertextual heroines.2© But it is also part of the abandoned 
female’s rhetorical repertoire in Ovid’s Heroides. Chaereas 
questions whether Callirhoe still remembers him (ei uév OvV éTL 
pvnuovevoetac), and the heroines impute forgetfulness to the 
recipients of their letters: Penelope addresses Odysseus as 
‘forgetful’ (oblite, 1.41) of those back home; Phyllis accuses 
Demophoon of forgetting her (tibi excidimus, ‘you have forgotten 
me’, 2.105), and, like Chaereas, who threatens suicide in the 
event of Callirhoe’s oblivion, Phyllis canvasses potential modes of 
suicide (2.131-48); and Medea rails at the ‘forgetful’ (immemor, 
12.15) Jason. Chaereas’ position is also analogous to that of the 
exiled Ovid, who wonders if his wife has forgotten him (nostri 
nescia, Tr. 3.3.26).37 In scenes of departure, an instruction for 
the person leaving to ‘remember’ the person staying is an 
established mode of female discourse in the literary tradition: in 
the Odyssey, Nausicaa bids Odysseus farewell and asks him to 
‘remember’ her (uvfon euel’, 8.462); Sappho bids her departing 


(female) interlocutor ‘remember’ her (KGue@ev péuvato’, fr. 
94.7-8 V.); in Apollonius’ Argonautica, Hypsipyle expresses a 
wish that Jason ‘remember’ her in his absence (/VWEO ... ATEWV, 
1.896-7), and Medea twice bids Jason that they reciprocally 
‘remember’ each other (uvweo ... oUvoua Mnéeins 
uvnoouat, 3.1069-70, 1109-10).3° Even in Chariton, Callirhoe 
bids the departing women ‘remember’ her (uéuvnode 
KadXtpons, 8.3.8). The focus on memory in the scenes in 
Apollonius can be linked to the exemplum of Ariadne, whose 
abandonment by Theseus on the island of Dia is in one tradition 
ascribed to forgetfulness.39 This is at the thematic heart of 
Catullus 64, in which Ariadne repeatedly alludes to Theseus’ 
‘forgetful’ (immemor, 64.58, 123, 135, 248) nature. It is in the 
Latin literary tradition that the injunction ‘remember me’ 
becomes codified as an epistolary convention: Cicero ends a letter 
to Cassius with the request, ‘remember me’ (memineris mei, Fam. 
15.17.1); and Ovid does likewise in a letter to Macer (istic me 
memori pectore semper habe, ‘ever hold me there in your mindful 
heart’, Pont. 2.10.52). In an embedded letter in Lucian’s 
Dialogues of the Courtesans, Clinias signs off his letter to Drosis 
with the injunction to ‘remember Clinias’ (uguvnoo KAetviov), 
which Chelidonion interprets as boding well for Drosis’ erotic 
future (TO d5& “uéuvnoo KAetviov” éyvet Twa vardAOWTOV 
éAsida, ‘this “remember Clinias” signifies hopefully for the 
future’, 10.3-4). Callirhoe’s letter therefore combines the rhetoric 
of departure with what becomes, in the Latin and later Greek 
tradition, epistolary convention. 

It is also clear that, for both Chaereas and characters in the 
Heroides, epistolary memory is closely linked to desire and offers 
a mechanism by which to bridge physical separation. In Heroides 
15, Sappho claims that ‘all lovers remember’ (meminerunt omnia 
amantes, 15.43).41 The link between epistolary memory and 
desire is explicit in the case of Leander: while stuck on the other 
side of the Hellespont, he says, ‘it is a pleasure to remember’ (est 
meminisse uoluptas) the ‘first time’ (tempora prima) he swam to 
Hero and they had sex (Her. 18.54-5).42 Chaereas likewise 
reminds Callirhoe of their marriage and the first time they had 


sex (UVNOONTL TOU OaA.AuOV kal THG VUKTOG TIS WVOTLKAG, EV 
1] mpWTOV ob pev Avdpoc, EyW SE yuvatkodc neipav EAGBopev, 
‘Remember our marriage chamber and that mystic night when 
you first had experience of a husband and I of a wife’, 4.4.8-9).43 
Memory and marriage are conjoined by Ariadne, who remembers 
her betrothal to Theseus (memini, quae tibi pacta fui, ‘I, who was 
married to you, remember’, Her. 10.92); but even more 
proximate to Chaereas is Arethusa in Propertius 4.3, who reminds 
Lycotas of their wedding (haecne marita fides et pacta haec 
munera nuptae, ‘Is this the husband’s loyalty and are these the 
bridal gifts you pledged’) and first erotic embrace (cum rudis 
urgenti bracchia uicta dedi?, ‘when for the first time I, 
conquered, yielded to the embrace of your arms?’, 4.3.11-12), 
and she later requests he ‘stay true to the vows of my wedding 
bed’ (incorrupta mei conserua foedera lecti, 4.3.69). 

There is also a strikingly close parallel between Chaereas’ 
characterization of his and Callirhoe’s first experience of 
intercourse, and Cephalus’ words to Aurora in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. Chaereas refers to their ‘marriage chamber’ (TOU 
@aX.QuoV) and wedding night in religious terms (TAS VUKTOSG TIS 
H{VOTLKA|G), as well as to the novelty (1pWTOV) of the experience. 
Cephalus recounts how his loss of Procris was set in motion by 
Aurora’s annoyance at the fact that he kept talking about his 
wedding night with Procris: ‘I kept talking of my nuptial 
sacraments and its new joys of love, recent activities of the 
marriage chamber, and the first union of my now deserted couch’ 
(sacra tori coitusque nouos thalamosque recentes / primaque 
deserti referebam foedera lecti, 7.708-9). His language, including 
the religious terminology (sacra tori), metonymy of the ‘marriage 
chamber’ (thalamos), and emphasis on novelty (nouos ... recentes 
... prima), provides a model for Chaereas, as does the context for 
the couple’s current state of separation. As previously suggested 
in connection with elegiac jealousy (pp. 57-60), Callirhoe and 
Chaereas are in part calqued on Ovid’s version of Procris and 
Cephalus. 

The composition, content, and receipt of Callirhoe’s letter to 
Dionysius exhibit a further set of phenomena that appear to 


derive from the Latin tradition, especially Ovid. The content itself 
differs from the Heroides in its rhetorical function, which is one 
of consolatory farewell (as opposed to accusatory lament), but 
shares with the Latin tradition features that thematize the 
specifically epistolary mode of communication: in the first 
instance, handwriting and its recognition. As part of her envoi, 
Callirhoe makes a claim to autography, declaring, ‘I have written 
this with my own hand’ (ta0Td ool yéypaga Ti eui xvetpl, 
8.4.6); on receipt, Dionysius ‘recognized the handwriting of 
Callirhoe’ (yvwpicac TA KadApons ypdupata, 8.5.13). Bagnall 
and Cribiore’s survey of letters preserved on papyri written by 
women concludes that at least two-thirds were composed by 
dictation.44 Callirhoe may therefore be reflecting a realistic pride 
felt by women who were literate enough to compose letters 
(though the issue, of course, need not be gendered).*9 It may also 
relate to an anxiety concerning authenticity.4© This is natural in 
epistolary communication, in which there is a physical separation 
between sender and receiver, and the hand (as well as the 
symbols it produces) becomes a metonymical extension of the 
sender;*7 this is especially the case in Chariton’s novel, in which 
Chaereas’ letter to Callirhoe passes through no fewer than six 
pairs of hands and is a causal factor in progressing the plot. 
Recognition of handwriting is a generic marker of Ovidian 
epistolary discourse in particular. In the Heroides, Penelope says 
that she will pass on letters to be given to Ulysses ‘written by my 
own hand’ (digitis charta notata meis, 1.62), and Briseis is self- 
conscious about her ‘barbarian handwriting’ (barbarica ... manu, 
3.2). At the beginning of Heroides 15, it is a major issue for 
Sappho, who asks Phaon whether he recognizes her handwriting: 


ecquid, ut adspecta est studiosae littera dextrae, 
protinus est oculis cognita nostra tuis— 

an, nisi legisses auctoris nomina Sapphus, 
hoc breue nescires unde mouetur opus? 

Tell me, when you looked upon the characters from 


my eager right hand, did your eye know 
immediately whose they were—or, unless you had 


read their author’s name, Sappho, would you fail to 
know from where these brief words come? (Her. 
15.1-4)48 


Ovid redeploys the heroines’ concern with handwriting in his 
exilic corpus. In the Epistulae ex Ponto, he worries that 
Messalinus might not recognize his handwriting (1.7.1-4) and 
wonders whether Macer no longer recognizes his seal or 
handwriting (2.10.1-8).49 The embedded letter in Lucian’s 
Dialogues of the Courtesans (see p. 70 above) exploits the comic 
potential of poor handwriting, having Chelidonion refer to its 
slapdash and ‘altogether unclear’ appearance (TA ypdyuaTta Ov 
QVU oa}, 10.3). This has a precedent in Plautus’ Pseudolus, in 
which Pseudolus claims that the alphabetic elements of 
Phoenicium’s letter to Calidorus are ‘climbing on top of one 
another’ and must have been written by a chicken (23-30). Two 
other Greek novelists capitalize on the role of handwriting in an 
epistolary context: in Achilles, Clitophon ‘recognized Leucippe’s 
handwriting’ (€yvWploa yap AeuKinsmns TA ypaupata, 5.18.2)5° 
in terms that directly recall Dionysius; and in Xenophon, Manto’s 
plot is uncovered because Apsyrtus ‘recognizes her handwriting’ 
(yv@piCet TA ypauuata, 2.10.1) in her letter to Habrocomes. I 
suggest that these later Greek authors derive the motif of 
recognition of handwriting directly from Chariton. What is 
unique to Chariton and Ovidian epistolary discourse in this 
context, however, is their use of ‘hand’ (yveip; manus) to make a 
claim to autography. 

The issue of handwriting and autography can be linked to 
concerns, manifest in epistolary contexts, with privacy and the 
risk of interception (a primary epistolary theme in Chariton). 
These are particularly acute in the case of erotic communications, 
especially when they are secretive or otherwise unauthorized.°! 
Anxiety about the risk of interception is a recurrent theme in the 
Latin elegiac corpus, and Ovid, for example, advises his female 
readership to ensure that their surreptitious letters are written by 
a slave or that they use a different handwriting style (Ars 3.485- 
6, 493-4; a strategy that would have saved Xenophon’s Manto 
from much bother).52 Callirhoe’s precautions in this regard 


resemble the furtive letters envisioned in Latin elegy. In the first 
instance, Callirhoe’s letter to Dionysius is unauthorized and 
secretive: ‘This was the only thing she did without telling 
Chaereas ... she made an effort to hide it from him’ (ToUTO 
pOvov émoinoe diva Xalpéov ... Eomovdale Aadeiv, 8.4.4). 
After writing the letter, she ‘applied a seal and hid it down her 
bosom’ (ogpayioaoa Sé TV EMLOTOANVY arEKpUEV Ev TOIC 
KOAsOLC, 8.4.7), and, when the opportunity presented itself, she 
‘blushed’ (€pvOptWoa) and ‘leant discreetly towards Statira [and] 
passed her the letter’ (fpgua mpooKUWaoa Ti Ltateipa ... THV 
EMLOTOANV €é€dwKe), instructing her to ‘pass this to the 
unfortunate Dionysius’ (TaUTHV ... d0¢ Alovvoiw TH SvoTUET, 
8.4.9).93 

This sequence is replete with details deriving from the Latin 
tradition and serves to characterize Callirhoe as an elegiac puella 
(albeit not unproblematically). There is a tantalizing fragment of 
the Roman comedian Turpilius in which a woman laments the 
fact that she has dropped a letter that had been stored down her 
bosom (inter tuniculam ac strophium, frr. 197-8 Rychlewska). To 
stow an unauthorized erotic letter down one’s bosom is a marker 
of elegiac communication: in Tibullus, the lena Phryne secretly 
transports letters by hiding them down her bosom (furtimque 
tabellas / occulto portans itque reditque sinu, ‘stealthily she passes 
to and fro with tablets hidden in her bosom’, 2.6.45-6); Ovid in 
the Ars advises that women should carry furtive letters in the 
same manner (in ... sinu, 3.622); and when personified Elegia 
recalls how ‘I was once hidden down a servant’s bosom’ (ancillae 

.. delituisse sinu, Am. 3.1.56), Ovid codifies the motif as a 
generic marker.°* Likewise in the Heroides, Cydippe writes her 
letter to Acontius, which is ‘hidden down a quivering bosom’ 
(tegitur trepido ... sinu, 21.26). 

The epistolary scenario in Chariton bears a number of close 
similarities with those of elegy, but with playful adaptation. 
While Ovid had advised his male audience to use slave girls for 
the transportation of letters to objects of seduction, Callirhoe uses 
a Persian queen to transport a letter to a man she has abandoned 
(Dionysius), and who himself elsewhere bears the hallmarks of an 


elegiac lover (see Chapter 1). Chariton therefore inverts the 
typically low social status of letter bearers; he also complicates 
the nature of the relationship between sender, recipient, and 
cuckold, insofar as both Chaereas and Dionysius have, at one 
time or another, been Callirhoe’s husband. There is additional 
evidence for Chariton’s interest in eroticized epistolary sequences 
in Latin in the fact that Callirhoe’s secret letter writing, seal, 
blush, and discreet transmission to a letter bearer neatly parallel 
a sequence of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (see also pp. 56-60 on 
Procris and Cephalus; p. 87 on Hecuba). Byblis, who is in love 
with her brother, writes a ‘secret letter’ (littera ... arcana, 9.516) 
to him, ‘applies a seal’ (inpressa signat ... gemma, 9.566), blushes 
(pudibunda, 9.568), ‘calls one of her attendants’ (deque suis unum 
famulis ... uocauit), and timidly (pauidum) instructs him to ‘take 
this to my brother’ (fer has ... nostro ... fratri, 9.568-9). Chariton 
has adapted the tragic tale of Byblis—whose name and story 
function as an aetiology of the invention of papyrus as a writing 
material, and emblematize the dangers of illegitimate love put in 
(specifically epistolary) writing—with a typically novelistic 
happy ending; but, like Byblis, Callirhoe’s blush signifies inherent 
guilt at what she knows is an unauthorized activity.°° 

A combination of elements attaching to Dionysius’ eroticized 
receipt of Callirhoe’s letter bear the hallmarks of Ovidian 
epistolary discourse. Having recognized Callirhoe’s handwriting, 
he ‘first kissed the letter’ (mpWTOV TV EemloTOANV 
Katepinoev), then having ‘opened’ it (Gvoigac) he ‘clasped it 
to his chest as if it were Callirhoe in person’ (TW oTNOEL 
TIPOGENTVEATO WC EKEtVNV apOUGav); he held the letter there 
‘for a long time’ (€ml mOADV ypOvov kKaTelyev), but ‘tears 
prevent his reading it’? (AvaytvwoKetv pn dSuvduevos bla TA 
daKpvua, 8.5.13); once his tears abate, he ‘began to read’ 
(AvaytVWoKELV HpsaTo) and the first thing he does is to ‘kiss the 
name of Callirhoe’ (mpQ@TOV ye KadAiponcg Ttovvoua 
KatepiAnoev, 8.5.13). Dionysius’ overt sexualization of 
epistolary elements in this episode is foreshadowed by his earlier 
interception of Chaereas’ letter to Callirhoe and the cutting open 
of its seal (€vteuetv SE TAC oppayidac, 4.5.8), which, in 


Christian discourse, can refer to sexual interference.°© It also 
plays on the notion, theorized in antiquity, that the letter 
functions as a physical substitute for its absent sender.°7 

The Latin tradition is particularly fond of figuring letters as 
sexual substitutes. Plautus’ Pseudolus contains an example of a 
sexualized substitution of a letter for its sender, in which 
Pseudolus tells Calidorus that he sees Phoenicium ‘lying in the 
wax’ (35-6);58 and Cicero hugs and kisses a letter from Appius 
Claudius even in his absence (Fam. 3.11.2). The theme of sexual 
substitution is prominent in verse epistles.°? Even more in line 
with Chariton’s representation of Dionysius are the males of 
Ovid’s double epistles, who push the logic of epistolary presence 
to its erotic conclusion. Paris optimistically regards Helen’s 
receipt of his letter as a prelude to actual sex (iamdudum gratum 
est, quod epistula nostra recepta / spem facit, hoc recipi me 
quoque posse modo, ‘Long now has it cheered me that your 
receipt of my letter begets the hope that I also may be likewise 
received’, Her. 16.13-14). More explicitly, Leander tells his letter 
that it might be lucky for having its seal broken by Hero’s lips 
and teeth, and he later asks Hero to take the letter to bed with 
her as a substitute for his own physical presence: 


iam tibi formosam porriget illa manum. 
forsitan admotis etiam tangere labellis, 

rumpere dum niueo uincula dente uolet ... 
interea pro me pernoctet epistula tecum, 

quam precor ut minima prosequar ipse mora! 
Soon she will stretch forth for you her beautiful 
hand. Perhaps you'll even be touched by her 
approaching lips as she seeks to break your seal with 
her snowy tooth ... Meanwhile, may my letter be my 
substitute with you throughout the night. I pray to 
follow it myself with least delay! (Her. 18.16-18, 
217-18) 


Dionysius thereby enacts the scenario imagined by Leander: for 


both lovers, possession of the letter is as good as the erotic 
possession of its writer. Indeed, Dionysius’ receipt of Callirhoe’s 
letter is the most intimate situation the reader ever witnesses him 
in: only at the point of Callirhoe’s physical emancipation from 
him does he become able to possess her in epistolary form.©° The 
difference between Chariton and Ovid’s double epistles is that, in 
Ovid, it is the females Helen and Hero who are envisioned as 
receiving a letter in a sexualized manner; in Chariton, however, 
the male Dionysius takes on this role. 

The theme of physical substitution requires further elaboration 
for its Ovidian pedigree. In Chariton, Callirhoe is in possession of 
a finger ring whose seal bears the image of Chaereas.°! I shall 
discuss this ring further in connection with Ovid’s exile poetry 
(pp. 81-82), but here I shall draw out the degree to which Ovid 
has influenced Chariton in his treatment of objects of sexual (or 
at least physical) substitution. After being abducted by Theron, 
Callirhoe looks at Chaereas’ image on her ring, kisses it, and 
laments her separation from him: 


eildev év TH SaxtvAiw TV eikdva TV Xatpéou kai 
Katagirovoea ‘dANnOGsG ANOAWAG ool, Xalp£a’ ~noi, 
‘TOOOUTW SlaCevyOEloa MEAAYEL ...’ 


She saw on her ring the image of Chaereas, and kissing it, she 
said, ‘Chaereas, now I am truly lost to you, separated by so vast 
a sea...’ (1.14.9) 


This ring features in two further episodes. First, finding herself 
pregnant with Chaereas’ baby, Callirhoe wonders whether or not 
to abort the foetus; she eventually convenes a_ three-way 
conference between herself, Chaereas, and the child, which she 
effects by pressing her ring, with its image of Chaereas, against 
her womb (ff KaAAtpon ... Thv eikdva Xatpéovu Ti yaotpl 
mpOoEONKe, ‘Callirhoe pressed the image of Chaereas against her 
womb’, 2.11.1).°2 Secondly, ‘in the funeral procession was 
carried a statue of Chaereas modelled on the seal of Callirhoe’s 
ring’ (€mOumeve 8’ eidwAOV Xalp€OvV mpos THV ev TH 
daKTVAIW oppayida StatumwWOEV, 4.1.10); this is a ‘likeness’ 


(eikOva) that Callirhoe proceeds to ‘embrace’ (mepleyVON) and 
‘kiss’ (KaTaplAotvoa, 4.1.11).°3 

There are three Ovidian hypotexts governing various aspects 
of Callirhoe’s ring, two of which I shall explore here, and a 
further one that I shall reserve for discussion of the exilic corpus 
(Section 2.3). The first is Amores 2.15, in which the poet sends a 
ring (anulus) to Corinna as an erotic gift. He desires to be 
metamorphosed into the ring in order that he might engage in 
substitute sexual activities with its recipient.°+ In particular, he 
hopes that he might fall into her bosom or make contact with her 
lips when she uses him (in the form of a ring) to seal love letters 
(Am. 2.15.11-18).©5 The topos of wishing to be an object in 
order to achieve a surrogate presence with a beloved is well 
attested in Hellenistic epigram and elsewhere,©° but, aside from 
three Pompeian graffiti,°” Ovid is unique in having a ring as his 
object of choice. In Chariton and Ovid, the ring serves as a proxy 
between lover and beloved, and Callirhoe’s quasi-sexualization of 
the ring, which she both kisses and presses onto her torso, is 
calqued on activities to which Ovid wishes Corinna would subject 
it. The fundamental difference, however, lies in the sober 
contexts—abduction, abortion, and a funeral—in which the 
episodes in Chariton take place, and herein lies evidence of 
Chariton’s paradoxical playfulness. 

The second hypotext relates not directly to the ring but to the 
funereal statue of Chaereas on which it is modelled. In this 
episode Callirhoe finds comfort by engaging physically with a 
statuary embodiment of her husband, whom she believes dead. 
Funeral rituals involving effigies of loved ones are epigraphically 
attested,°8 but the theme of the simulacral presence of a dead 
spouse or lover, while hinted at in Aeschylus (Ag. 414-19, where 
it is suggested that statues of Helen provide erotic pleasure for 
Menelaus in Sparta), is strongly Euripidean: in the Alcestis, 
Admetus tells Alcestis that, when she is dead, he will fall onto the 
bed and embrace an image modelled on her (348-54);°? 
Euripides may have reused this motif from his Protesilaus, in 
which Laodamia, as a means of assuaging her grief, probably 
consorted with a statue of her dead husband, Protesilaus, who 
would himself have returned to life (although the text is too 


fragmentary to know for sure).”72 Multiple traditions record 
various combinations of this myth, including Protesilaus’ return 
from the dead and Laodamia’s physical relations with a statuary 
copy of him.”! The most extended account is transmitted by Ovid 
and consists in Laodamia’s letter to Protesilaus (Heroides 13): 
Laodamia, addressing Protesilaus, reports that while he is ‘in a 
distant land’ (diuerso ... in orbe) she keeps a ‘waxen image 
resembling your face’ (quae referat uultus est mihi cera tuos), 
which she speaks to (uerba ... dicimus), lavishes with ‘embraces’ 
(amplexus accipit illa meos), and ‘holds to her chest in lieu of my 
real husband’ (hanc ... teneoque sinu pro coniuge uero, 13.151- 
8).72 Like Laodamia, Callirhoe addresses Chaereas and adverts to 
their separation (TOOOUTW dSlaCevyOeloa mEACYEL, ‘parted by so 
vast a sea’), kisses (KatagWotvoa) and embraces (mepteyven) 
him, and holds his image to her stomach (Tf] yaoTpl 1pOoeONKe). 
That Protesilaus and Laodamia provide a model for Chaereas and 
Callirhoe is confirmed later in the novel when Chaereas, who 
theatrically returns as if from the dead, is explicitly likened (by 
Dionysius) to Protesilaus (5.10.1). In his discussion of this scene, 
De Temmerman is correct to observe that the allusion to 
Protesilaus and Laodamia, who traditionally represent the 
paradigm of marital love that transcends death, is undercut and 
ironized by the fact that Callirhoe is a bigamist and that Chaereas 
is not actually dead.”3 Chariton has therefore miniaturized the 
traditional size of Protesilaus’ statue to that of a finger ring. He 
also alludes to the epistolary pedigree of Chaereas’ image (and 
Ovid’s version of the myth embodied in it) by installing it in, 
precisely, a portrait ring, one of whose practical functions would 
be to serve as a seal for letters.”4 

A further detail pertaining to Dionysius’ receipt of Callirhoe’s 
letter corresponds to the role of tears in Ovidian epistolary 
discourse (see also Section 4.9 on Achilles). Dionysius responds 
to Callirhoe’s letter by a profuse outpouring of tears.7> Weeping 
as a reader response is particularly prevalent in Ovid’s exile 
poetry, which markets itself as tear-inducing: in the first poem of 
the collection, Ovid sets out a manifesto for the ideal reader 
response when he instructs his book to find someone who will 


weep upon reading its contents (carmina nec siccis perlegat ista 
genis, ‘let him not read this poetry with dry cheeks’, Tr. 1.1.28, 
cf. 121-2). Ovid also responds to several letters with tears: upon 
receiving a letter from Maximus containing news of Celsus’ death, 
‘the letter is made wet by my tears’ (epistula ... est lacrimis umida 
facta meis, Pont. 1.9.1-2), and reading of the death of Gallio’s 
wife causes him to weep (Pont. 4.11.9-10, cf. Cic. Fam. 14.3.1). 
Weeping is inscribed as an appropriate response to the receipt of 
letters in Ovid’s exile poetry, either because of the status of Ovid 
as an exile or because they contain bad news. In the case of 
Dionysius, the bad news bears specifically on his love life, 
thereby eroticizing the convention of weeping as an epistolary 
reader response. He is also peculiar insofar as his weeping occurs 
before he has read a word of the letter, rather than being a 
physiological response to its contents. This is not only an index of 
Dionysius’ fragile (and elegiac) disposition, but it also reflects a 
metaliterary awareness that, especially subsequent to Ovid, tears 
are the appropriate response to a letter. 

Finally, Dionysius ‘kept rereading’ (mOAAGKIC aveyivwoxe, 
8.5.14) the part of the letter that suggested that Callirhoe had left 
him unwillingly.”© This directly contravenes advice dispensed by 
the Ovidian praeceptor in the Remedia Amoris, where Ovid 
explicitly advises the recovering lover to ‘beware of rereading 
the treasured letters of an alluring mistress, for letters read over 
again move even steadfast minds’ (scripta caue relegas blandae 
seruata puellae; / constantis animos scripta relecta mouent, 717- 
18).77 Ovid’s exilic corpus is itself an exercise in rereading as a 
way of coming to terms with a change in one’s personal 
circumstances: Tristia 1.7, for example, is a rereading of the 
Metamorphoses that now incorporates Ovid’s own metamorphosis 
from citizen to exile (1.7.33—-40); in Tristia 1.10, Ovid uses the 
verb relegit (1.10.24) of his passage through the Hellespont, 
which means both ‘sail back along’ and ‘reread’.7® Dionysius’ 
rereading of Callirhoe’s letters therefore simultaneously 
represents a failure to break free from the elegiac constitution 
that governs his character, as well as an un-Ovidian way of 
mastering his erotic trauma. 


I have made a cumulative case that Chariton’s representation 
of letters—their contents, and the processes of their composition 
and reception—can in large part be attributed to Ovid’s own 
innovative approach to epistolary poetics. Elegiac verse epistles 
offer a number of ways of modelling one’s physical and affective 
relationship with letters, which are all manifest in Chariton. In 
Propertius 4.3 and the single Heroides, letters are a means of 
communicating a female complaint of abandonment. Chaereas 
seizes on this codified rhetorical function of letters to articulate 
his own jeremiad at abandonment by Callirhoe: the role of 
memory and use of pronominal adjectives in Chaereas’ epistolary 
discourse in particular range him with the abandoned females of 
the Latin tradition; Callirhoe’s own use of this discourse at the 
end of her letter is ironic insofar as she is the agent of 
abandonment rather than its victim. The Ovidian conventions 
attaching to Dionysius likewise render him an abandoned 
heroine, but, unlike the heroines, he becomes a letter receiver 
rather than a letter writer. 

The Ovidian double epistles, on the other hand, trope 
epistolary communication as a means of seduction. Dionysius’ 
sexualized receipt of the letter plays on the conventions 
mobilized by Paris and Leander, namely that the letter can serve 
as a sexual substitute. Dionysius’ eroticized receipt is ironized for 
the fact that the content of the letter is a specific statement to the 
effect that Callirhoe is no longer accessible to him as a sexual 
object. The Ovidian conventions thus heighten the pathos of 
Dionysius’ abandonment. A further contributory factor to this 
pathos consists in the generically mixed signals received by the 
reader of the novel, who would be aware of the significance of 
Callirhoe’s decision to stow the letter in her bosom, pass it 
discreetly to Statira, and blush while doing so. These are markers 
of elegiac love letters, yet Callirhoe’s letter is in fact a 
disengagement from sexual relations with a third party. Dionysius’ 
narrative of frustrated desire is therefore embodied ironically in 
his receipt of Callirhoe’s letter and dramatizes a fundamental 
premise of elegy: the desire for erotic fulfilment.7? 


2.3 Ovidian Exile 


A number of elements discussed in this chapter (tears, trembling 
hands) feature both in the Heroides and the exilic corpus. I have 
so far argued that Chariton’s deployment of Ovidian epistolary 
conventions and discourse is, in the main, put to the service of 
rendering Chaereas and Dionysius as abandoned heroines. There 
is also clear evidence that Chariton has absorbed features from, 
specifically, the exilic corpus (comprising the Tristia and 
Epistulae ex Ponto), including the role of finger rings and the 
various social and psychic anxieties experienced by the exile. In 
Chariton, these issues are distinguished by the fact that they 
relate exclusively to Callirhoe. Just as Chariton’s use of the 
Heroides has the effect of feminizing Chaereas and Dionysius, his 
use of Ovidian exilic discourse to characterize Callirhoe serves to 
feminize the condition of exile.®° 


Exile implicates questions of cultural identity as well as of 
gender. The phenomenon is frequently mobilized as a tool for 
thinking about issues of (cultural) identity within a large 
empire:°! Cicero’s epistolary jeremiads from exile reflect the idea 
that absence from Rome engenders a loss of personal identity,®2 
and Ovid’s exilic corpus concretizes the direct link between exile, 
alienation, and imperial power.8? Chariton and Ovid’s exilic 
persona share the fact that they are writing not from the centre of 
power but from the periphery (if indeed Chariton is from and 
writing in Carian Aphrodisias).°4 In this section I shall explore 
elements of Callirhoe’s position that derive from the exilic 
discourse of Ovid, and demonstrate that both are thinking about 
exile and separation (and their effects) in analogous and often 
identical ways: the role of finger rings (once again); the 
ontologically liminal status between life and death; the distance 
from home; the despair of any possible return; self-blame. 

I begin with a clear example of Chariton’s debt to Ovid’s exile 
poetry, in which separation from a friend or beloved is lamented 
via an apostrophe to a finger ring bearing a portrait of the absent 
person. In Middle and New Comedy, rings could be objects 
central to recognition plots, and a number of dramatists 


composed plays entitled The Ring (AaKTUALoc);®5 a ring also 
features as part of the recognition sequence in Menander’s 
Epitrepontes (387-555) and Plautus’ Pseudolus (56-7). The 
contexts in Chariton and Ovid, however, relate in no way to 
recognition. While Callirhoe is being transported to Ionia by 
Theron and his brigand crew, she addresses the finger ring, on 
which is engraved an image of Chaereas.8© She ‘looked at the 
image of Chaereas on the finger-ring’ (eidev év TH SaKTUAIW 
TV eikOva TV Xatpéov), and, ‘kissing it’ (kKatapUovoa), 
apostrophizes Chaereas (Xatp£a), from whom she is ‘separated by 
such an expanse of sea’ (TOGOUTW dSlalevyOeioa mEACYyELS7, 
1.14.9). For Callirhoe the ‘image summons a presence deeply 
desired’,®8 and her apostrophe and physical interaction with the 
ring replay the trope of absent presence already discussed in 
connection with epistolary conventions (see Section 2.2). 

This description recalls Tristia 1.7 in a number of precise 
details. In the Ovidian vignette, the exile addresses a hypothetical 
friend who carries a likeness of him on his finger ring. He 
describes how his friend sees, embraces, and addresses the image, 
and laments his separation from Ovid: 


in digito qui me fersque refersque tuo, 
effigiemque meam fuluo complexus in auro 
cara relegati, qua potes, ora uides. 
quae quotiens spectas, subeat tibi dicere forsan 
‘quam procul a nobis Naso sodalis abest!’ 


You who carry me about on your finger, and, 
clasping my image on the tawny gold, see the dear 
face—in such fashion as you can—of an exile. 
Whenever you gaze upon it, you may perhaps feel 
prompted to say, ‘How far away is our comrade 
Naso!’ (Tr. 1.7.6-10) 


Like Callirhoe’s portrait ring, the ring belonging to Ovid’s friend 
signifies separation and absence.8? The correspondences are 
identical in terms of context and content: a character looks at 


(eidev; uides ... spectas) the image (TI\v eiKOva; effigiem) on the 
finger ring (€v TH SaKTUAIW; in digito), applies physical contact 
(KatapUX.0ovoa; complexus), not only naming the absent person 
(Xatp£a; Naso) but also apostrophizing the finger ring and 
lamenting their separation (dtaCeuyOeloa; abest) in emphatic 
terms (TOOOUTW; quam procul). Callirhoe thus articulates her 
separation from Chaereas by adopting an identical idiomatic 
framework and range of images to that which Ovid employs to 
articulate his isolation in Tomis, and the coherence between the 
context and lexical details strongly suggests a direct connection. 
Indeed, this type of simulacral object, which thematizes both the 
‘elision of persons and images’ as well as the ‘power of images to 
conjure up absent persons’, occurs elsewhere in Ovid’s exile 
poetry:2° in Ponto 2.8, he describes a medallion sent to him by 
Cotta Maximus on which are depicted the likenesses of Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Livia; when he looks at it he is transported back to 
Rome, and he addresses the image and says that he will embrace 
it (2.8.15, 68-9). For both Callirhoe and Ovid’s exilic persona, 
portrait rings provide a mechanism by which a person might 
interact with a loved one from whom they are separated. 

Chariton’s novel trades on the emotional consequences 
resulting from the enforced separation of the protagonists. In this 
respect it shares much in common with the condition of the exile, 
whose ‘primary association is with the pain of separation from 
home and beloved’.?! Chariton explicitly characterizes Callirhoe’s 
separation from her home and loved ones as exile: she accuses 
fortune of making ‘exiles’ (pvyddac, 4.1.12) of her own and 
Chaereas’ corpse; at the bank of the Euphrates on the way to 
Babylon, she accuses the sea and Theron of sending her into 
‘exile’ (pUynv) and rails at Tyche for exiling her (ue puyadeveE\c, 
5.1.5) even further away from home than Ionia; and, once in 
Babylon, the women encourage Callirhoe to choose Chaereas, in 
order that she not ‘live as an exile in a foreign land’ (Cnoets ext 
EEvNC WC Puyac, 6.1.4).92 

In Chariton, the Euphrates acts as a cultural and political fault 
line.23 Significantly, for Callirhoe, it functions as a catalyst for 
(particularly Ovidian) exilic discourse. Her physical arrival at the 
river, as well as her later apostrophe of the Euphrates once she is 


in Babylon, mark key moments at which Ovidian exilic themes 
come to the surface (5.1.3-7, 6.6.3-5).94 For example, when she 
first arrives at the river, she apostrophizes ‘Envious Fortune’ 
(Tbvn BdoKave, 5.1.4), as she has done twice previously 
(1.14.7, 4.1.12); Chariton is the first extant author in Greek to 
use this phrase, and indeed the first extant author to collocate 
any cognates of TUYN and BdoKavoc.2° While the notion of 
generalized ‘divinity’ as ‘envious’ is ultimately Herodotean (TO 
Oeiov ... pOovepOv, 1.32),2© Chariton’s phrase mimics Ovid’s 
sentiments in Ponto 4.6, where he refers specifically to fortune as 
‘envious’ and ‘unfair’ (fortuna inuidiosa, 4.6.7-8; iniqua fortuna, 
4.6.39), and, in Tristia 5.10, he apostrophizes ‘harsh Fate’ (o 
duram Lachesin, 5.10.45).27 

The Euphrates also separates Callirhoe from the Greek world 
of the Mediterranean and geographically encodes many of the 
exilic preoccupations to be discussed. She specifies the Euphrates 
as a point of linguistic fracture beyond which she will no longer 
hear Greek spoken, and she begins to feel a desire for her home 
and family but fears that she will never see them again: 


KadaAtpon yev yap wéxpt Lupias Kal KWUtkiag Kov@ws 
EPEpe THV AnOdnulav: Kai yap EAAGSoG MHKOVE ~wvi{s 
Kal @dAacoav EBAEnE TV Ayovdav eis LUpaKkovoac. WG 
5 tkev ext motauov Evppatny, pee’ dv metpdc éoTt 
HEyAAN, Apetiptov eic THY Baoéws yijv THY TOAANY, 
TOTE Fdn wOO0G avTV UmEdvETO natpidos Te kal 
ovyyevOV Kal Andyvwoig Tic eig Tovunadtv 
VILOOTPOGHS. 

As far as Syria and Cilicia Callirhoe readily put up with the 
journey, for she still heard Greek spoken and could look upon 
the sea which led to Syracuse. But when she arrived at the River 
Euphrates, the starting point of the Great King’s empire, beyond 
which lies the vast continent, then she was filled with longing for 
her home and family and despaired of ever returning again. (5.1.3) 


For Ovid, language is an index of cultural identity. Relegated to 
Tomis, he says that it is unlikely that any sailor will arrive who 


speaks Greek or Latin (Tr. 3.12.37—40), and that no native knows 
Latin or Greek (Tr. 5.2.67-8). He also complains that he now 
only hears Thracian and Scythian, and that his Latin is infected 
with Getic (Tr. 3.14.47-8).28 A breakdown in language leads to 
solipsism, lack of dialogicity, and ‘is often symptomatic of the 
alienation felt by exiles’.29 Ovid and Callirhoe share the exile’s 
conception of loss of language as a physical and cultural 
deracination. 

Callirhoe and Ovid also express a fear that they will never 
return home. The urge to return home, which underpins the 
narrative thrust of the Greek novel genre, derives ultimately from 
the return (nostos) narratives represented by, for example, 
Homer’s Odyssey.!99 However, Callirhoe’s language and exilic 
status is Ovidian. On her arrival at the Euphrates, Callirhoe’s 
desire for her homeland is coupled with a ‘despair of any hope of 
return’ (AOyVwots TiS Eig TOUNTAALY UOOTPOP|AG, 5.1.7); she 
forecasts death in exile, fearing that ‘Bactra and Susa will be my 
future home and tomb’ (BaKtTpa Ot Kai Lovoa AOtnOv OiKoC 
Kat TA@OC) and that ‘only once, Euphrates, shall I cross over you’ 
(Gnaé, Ev@ptita, weAAw o€ StaBaivetv, 5.1.7; reiterated in a 
subsequent apostrophe of the Euphrates, 6.6.3); and, bidding 
farewell to her father, mother, and Syracusan homeland (€ppwoo, 
MATEp, Kal ov, uf|TEp, Kal Lupakovoat naTpic), she says, ‘I will 
no longer see you’ (OUKETL yp LUG SWouat, 6.6.3). This nexus 
of anxieties also characterizes Ovid’s exilic voice. Despite 
populating the corpus with letters requesting intercessions with 
Augustus, he believes that he will ultimately never return home: 
he feels sure that he will never see his wife, family, or friends 
(uxor; domus; sodales) ever again (Tr. 1.3.63-8); he imagines that 
he will die on a strange shore, on no ‘familiar bed’ (consueto ... 
lecto, Tr. 3.3.39) but in a ‘foreign land’ (barbara terra, Tr. 
3.3.46); and he fears that he will ‘die in these [Tomitan] fields’ 
(nos his moriemur aruis, Pont. 1.4.43) and be buried in ‘that 
barbarian land’ (barbaria ... in ista, Pont. 3.1.5) or in Sarmatian 
soil (Pont. 1.2.45, 58).19! The language of familiarity evident in 
Ovid’s wish to die on a ‘familiar bed’ is reiterated elsewhere in 
his self-assimilation to animals seeking their ‘familiar’ (adsuetos 


adsueta, Pont. 1.3.41-2) pastures and caves; it likewise 
colours Callirhoe’s language in the context of her exile when she 
accuses Fortune of casting her from ‘familiar surroundings’ (toU 
ovuvndous ... Aépoc, 5.1.5). For both Callirhoe and Ovid, the 
concept of exile is final and irreversible, and precipitates 
contemplation of loneliness in death as well as thoughts of a past 
familiar space. 

Indeed, the fear of never returning home is, for Callirhoe and 
Ovid, conceptually allied to an analogy between exile and death. 
This is peculiar to Latin exilic discourse and is especially frequent 
in Cicero and Ovid; the convention can be traced back to Plautus 
and Ennius, who capitalize on the possibility of a pun, only 
available in Latin, on exilium (‘exile’) and exitium (‘death’).192 
Linguistic games aside, the analogy is explicable in psychological 
terms: social and geographical displacement causes confusion in 
the conventional categories governing time, and ontological 
states become blurred. Callirhoe therefore associates her site of 
‘exile’ (Bactra and Susa) with a site of death, regarding it as her 
tomb (tagoc). In her apostrophe to the Euphrates once in 
Babylon, she makes her ‘death’ explicit, claiming that she is ‘now 
truly dead’ (viv Wo AANODs KaAAtpon TEOVNKEV, 6.6.3). On a 
large number of occasions Ovid classifies his exile as a death 
(mors/perire) or funeral (funus/exequiae) and also refers to his 
‘tomb’ (busta). 193 

There is an even closer correspondence between Ovid and 
Callirhoe insofar as both conceptualize their exile as an 
underworld imprisonment. Ovid’s Tomis is not only characterized 
by a deathly sterility and described in terms that recall depictions 
of the Underworld (Tr. 3.10.71-6; Pont. 1.3.51-2),!94 but it is 
explicitly associated with the Styx on three (or possibly four) 
occasions, all from the Epistulae ex Ponto: he describes being 
‘thrust onto the Stygian shores’ (Stygias!95 detrusus in oras, 
1.8.27); he wonders how far his ‘death’ (mors) is from the 
‘Stygian water’ (Stygia ... aqua, 2.3.44); he describes Pontus as 
‘not far distant from the Styx’ (a Styge nec longe Pontica distat 
humus), from where he struggles to return (3.5.56-7); and he 
wishes that his ‘ship might leave the Stygian waters’ (exeat e 


Stygiis ut mea nauis aquis, 4.9.74). Callirhoe’s crossing of the 
Euphrates resembles the crossing of the Styx into the Underworld 
in two details (in addition to the exilic context, elaborated 
above).19© First, she is explicit that she will only cross the 
Euphrates once (Gaé, Ev@paita, utAAw o€ StaBaivety, 5.1.7), 
never to return (OUKETL o€ SlaBroopat, 6.6.3); and secondly, she 
describes ‘having boarded a ferry’ (€\BGoa Ti\s mopOuisdoc) and 
making the crossing (dtem€paoev, 5.1.7). The Styx can itself only 
be crossed once, and by ferry at that: in Vergil’s Aeneid, Aeneas’ 
katabasis brings him to the ‘Stygian water’ (Stygia ... unda, 
6.385) from whence none return (inremeabilis undae, 6.425),!97 
and which is to be crossed in a ‘Stygian vessel’ (Stygia ... carina, 
6.391; cf. cumba, 6.413); Horace also frames death as a journey 
into ‘eternal exile’ (in aeternum exsilium) on Charon’s vessel 
(cumba, Carm. 2.3.27-8).108 Finally, the idea of the Euphrates as 
a river beyond which lurks death is a conceit familiar to 
Propertius, for whom it is possible ‘to cross the Euphrates to your 
[Crassus’] tomb’ (ire per Euphraten ad tua busta licet, 4.6.83—4). 
Callirhoe’s language bears further hallmarks of the Ovidian 
conception of Tomis as a type of underworld enclosure. Just prior 
to her crossing, Callirhoe laments that she is now being carried 
over the Euphrates to be ‘shut up in the depths of a barbarian 
land’ (BapBdapotc éykKAelouat puyotc, 5.1.6). The noun puxoc 
connotes the Tartarean Underworld and Hades in Hesiod (Theog. 
119)109 and Anacreon (PMG 395.9-10). More significant is the 
fact that Callirhoe’s language is calqued on that of Ovid: he 
describes his state of being ‘enclosed among the middle of the 
Getae’ (incluso mediis ... mihi ... Getis, Pont. 2.1.20), ‘living in 
the middle of a barbarian land’ (in media uiuere barbaria) 
where ‘wild tribes’ (fera gens) ‘surround’ (cingunt) him (Tr. 
3.10.4-5); and elsewhere he refers to the ‘barbarian land’ 
(barbara ... tellus) in which he feels ‘surrounded by a savage 
enemy’ (saeuo cinctus ab hoste, Tr. 5.2.31—-2). Callirhoe’s fear of 
impending enclosure is qualified by her statement to the effect 
that she is an ‘islander’ going ‘where no sea exists’ (f) VNOLWTLG, 
6mO0U pNKETL OdAaooa, 5.1.6). A discomfort with being 
landlocked within the Asian continent is a well-established trope, 


evident, for example, in Xenophon’s representation of the Greek 
mercenaries who jubilantly cry, ‘The sea! The sea!’ (@GAaTTa 
OdX.atta, An. 4.7.24) on reaching the Euxine.!!9 Despite the fact 
that Ovid’s relegation to coastal Tomis (on the Euxine) is not 
precisely analogous to Callirhoe’s fear of being in a landlocked 
country (although he several times complains of being in an area 
in which the stars never touch the sea: Tr. 3.10.3, 4.3.1-6; 
4.9.17-18), both conceptualize exilic space (in ethnographically 
pregnant terms) as a deathly enclosure, or even imprisonment, 
within barbarian depths.!11 

In their use of portrait rings (see above, pp. 81-2), which 
serve as simulacral presences of absent loved ones, Chariton and 
Ovid trade on the language and thematic implications of 
separation and distance (TooOUTW SlalevyOeioa neAdyet!!2, 
‘separated by such an expanse of sea’, 1.14.9; quam procul a 
nobis Naso sodalis abest!, ‘How far away is our comrade Naso!’, 
Tr. 1.7.10). Alcaeus describes himself as ‘in exile at the furthest 
remove’ (peVywv éovatiato’, fr. 130b.9 V.),!13 but the language 
of hyperbolic distance especially is a leitmotif of Ovid’s exilic 
persona, who incessantly describes his removal to the ‘furthest 
edges of the world’ (extremus orbis / ultimus orbis / diuersus 
orbis).114 

The resemblance between Callirhoe and Ovid in this context is 
confirmed by a number of more precise parallels. In particular, 
Callirhoe’s apostrophe of Tyche on her arrival at the Euphrates 
articulates her separation from home in terms identical to those 
of Ovid. She first accuses Theron and the sea of sending her into 
exile (5.1.5, quoted above). Then, in a striking turn of phrase that 
is unprecedented in extant Greek literature, she says, ‘I am 
separated from my homeland by a whole world’ (tij¢ satpidoc 
OAW StopiTouat KOouW, 5.1.5).!15 The Epistulae ex Ponto again 
provides Chariton with a verbally and syntactically exact model: 
Ovid laments, ‘I am separated from my homeland by a whole 
world’ (patria toto sumus orbe remoti, 2.2.121). Elsewhere, he is 
‘separated far away by a whole world’ from Rufus (longe toto 
sumus orbe remoti, 2.11.3); he tells Celsus, ‘I am divided by a 
whole world from your tomb’ (aque tuis toto diuidor orbe rogis, 


1.9.48); and he is ‘divided’ from his homeland, Rome, by a 
‘firmament’ (diuidimur caelo, 1.5.73).11© Ovid is here 
appropriating the voice of Leander in Heroides 18, who imagines 
erotic separation from Hero in the same terms (toto procul orbe 
remotus, ‘separated far off by a whole world’, 18.175). Callirhoe’s 
own statement therefore combines the exilic and erotic contexts 
of the Ovidian phrase; it not only reflects the similarly ‘polarizing 
mentality’ of ‘here’ versus ‘there’, and the hyperbolically extreme 
distance between Tomis and Rome that Ovid laments in the exilic 
corpus,!!7 but it is also couched in identical terms. 

A particular proximity between Callirhoe’s and Ovid’s 
statements of cosmic separation relates to the preoccupation with 
a loved one’s tomb. The pain felt by Callirhoe at crossing the 
Euphrates is partly precipitated by her displeasure at being 
‘dragged away from your tomb, Chaereas’ (Go0on@pat Kai TOU 
oo Tagov, Xalpféa, 5.1.6), which is on the coast back at 
Miletus. This replays the context of Ovid’s separation from Celsus’ 
tomb (aque tuis toto diuidor orbe rogis, ‘’'m divided from your 
tomb by a whole world’, Pont. 1.9.48), and echoes the concern of 
Ovid’s wife regarding the distance separating her from her 
husband’s future tomb (Pont. 1.2.150). It furthermore perpetuates 
in exact detail the language of Hecuba in the Metamorphoses, 
who complains of being an ‘exile, dragged off’ (trahor exul) and 
‘torn away from the tombs of my loved ones’ (tumulis auulsa 
meorum, 13.510).118 Callirhoe’s fear of distance between herself 
and Chaereas’ tomb therefore draws its verbal, syntactical, and 
thematic flavour from Ovid. 

Callirhoe and Ovid blame certain attributes for their exile, 
their beauty and poetic genius respectively, which they impute to 
an external agency. On arriving at the Euphrates, Callirhoe’s 
major fear is that ‘somebody beyond the river might think me 
beautiful’ (poBotbuat ydp ... un) 60G@ Ttvi Kakel KaAN, 5.1.7); 
in her apostrophe to the Euphrates, she curses her ‘treacherous 
beauty’ as the ‘cause of all my ills’ (@ KdAAOC éniBovAov, ob 
HOL TAVT@V Kak@vV aiTLOV, 6.6.3), and subsequently refers to 
her ‘unfortunate beauty’ as the ‘cause of my destruction’ (TO 
SVOTUHEC KAAAOC, OAEOpoU LOL yéyovev aiTLov, 7.5.3).!19 The 


archetypal woman who curses the pernicious effects of her 
beauty is, of course, Helen: it is implied in the Iliad (3.154-8) 
and Aeschylus’ Agamemnon (737-49), but becomes especially 
explicit in Euripides’ Helen, in which she variously characterizes 
her beauty (K@AA0c) as an ‘unfortunate’ (Svotvyéc) ‘cause’ 
(aitlov) of troubles, and its destructive effect is a reiterated 
theme throughout the play.!2° And in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, the 
harmful effects of beauty are constitutive of the guilt complexes 
experienced by female rape victims.!2! Despite the apparent 
conventionality of beauty as a bane, Callirhoe’s condemnation of 
her good looks as a cause of all her problems (including exile) is 
analogous to Ovid’s relationship with his poetry, which he 
routinely qualifies as ‘destructive’ (perniciosus; nocens); for Ovid, 
the Muses are the ‘principal cause of my exile’ (nostrae maxima 
causa fugae, Tr. 5.12.46) and agents of it (me mea Musa fugasset, 
‘my Muse had exiled me’, Tr. 3.5.21), and he explicitly curses 
them (carmina deuoueo Pieridasque meas, ‘I curse my poetry and 
Muses’, Tr. 5.7.32).122 

Callirhoe’s_ self-criticism lacks the irony of Ovid, who 
complains of the injurious effects of his poetry in the very 
medium responsible for his injury (elegiac poetry); but both 
Callirhoe’s and Ovid’s preoccupation with the negative impact of 
these otherwise positive attributes is directly linked to their 
celebrity status.!23 Callirhoe blames her abduction by Theron on 
her ‘famed beauty’ (mepBOnTOV KAAAOG, 1.8.1), and she laments 
that she has become the ‘gossip of Asia and Europe’ (du) ynua Kat 
Thig¢ Aoiac Kal Tij¢ Evpwanc, 5.5.3). Other characters 
(Dionysius, 2.7.1, 5.2.7; Pharnaces, 4.6.4; Rumour, 4.7.5; 
Artaxates, 6.5.3; Chaereas, 8.8.6) also refer to the celebrity status 
of Callirhoe or her beauty (negatively in the case of 
Dionysius).!24 Ovid likewise disavows his celebrity status and 
highlights its deleterious effects. He was ‘always on people’s lips’ 
(populi semper in ore fuit, Tr. 4.1.68), but he wishes his ‘renown’ 
(gloria) were known by nobody (Tr. 5.12.41-2);!25 and Tristia 
3.4a is devoted to advising a friend against making a name for 
himself. Callirhoe’s and Ovid’s celebrity status, brought about by 
their beauty and poetic talents, thus have identical results: exile. 


In this connection, Callirhoe’s reference (at the end of her 
apostrophe of the Euphrates) to ‘the king’s anger’ (tT)Vv TOU 
Baotiéws Opynv, 6.6.5) gains more traction: in contrast to the 
king’s anger, she reckons ‘the jealousy of the queen more 
frightening’ (goBepwtépav yoUuat THV Tic Baowidoc 
CnAotuniav, 6.6.5). Within a passage already invested with 
Ovidian exilic themes, the ‘king’s anger’ may allude to Ovid’s 
recurring obsession with the ‘anger of Caesar / the princeps’ (ira 
Caesaris / ira principis) responsible for his exile.12© Perhaps 
Callirhoe’s explicit privileging of queenly jealousy over kingly 
anger serves as a metageneric indicator, namely that jealousy, 
rather than (epic) anger,!27 is the dominant emotion in 
Chariton’s prose romance (see Section 1.4). 


2.4 Conclusion 


I hope to have demonstrated that Chariton is directly aware of 
Ovid’s epistolary and exilic conventions and has pressed them 
into a variety of services. Ovid’s Heroides, Tristia, and Epistulae 
ex Ponto lend themselves to the epistolary and exilic issues 
thematized in Chariton at specific and highly charged moments. 
Callirhoe’s deracination and increasing distance from familiar 
cultural markers range her with Ovid’s exilic persona. Further, 
Chaereas’ appropriation of epistolary codes found in the Heroides 
encourages his assimilation to the abandoned heroines: both 
Chaereas and (most of) the heroines fear that their former 
partners have found love elsewhere. Callirhoe’s letter to 
Dionysius reclaims the letter form as a feminine mode of 
communication, and she writes herself as a successful heroine, 
rendering the male recipient, Dionysius, the abandoned partner. 
Chaereas and Dionysius both thematize the composition and 
reception of writing, as well as the materiality (and sexual 
potentiality) of the letter form. In doing so they mobilize the 
same tropes and range of images as Ovid. 

In the context of Ovidian exile in particular, two instances of 
identical verbal, syntactical, and thematic parallels force the 


conclusion that Chariton looks to Ovid in order to characterize 
Callirhoe’s removal from Sicily and journey to (and across) the 
River Euphrates as a type of exile: her interaction with the 
portrait ring bearing an image of Chaereas; and the remarkable 
way in which she expresses her ‘separation from my homeland by 
a whole world’. Other elements cumulatively corroborate the 
formative influence of Ovid on Callirhoe’s ‘exile’: her relationship 
with fortune; the linguistic breakdown beyond the Euphrates; the 
fear that she will never return home; the conception of the place 
of exile as the Underworld, and exile itself as a type of death; and 
self-recrimination for what would otherwise be regarded as a 
positive attribute (beauty). 
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Chariton and Vergil’s Aeneid 


3.1 Introduction 


The previous two chapters have argued the case for Chariton’s 
knowledge of Latin elegy. This chapter will attempt to do the 
same for Latin epic. Unlike the previous chapters, however, 
which develop a case from scratch, this builds on scholarly 
foundations that have manifested themselves sporadically over 
the course of the last century. Three scholars have explicitly 
endorsed a direct connection between Chariton and Vergil. First, 
because of its erotic content, Cataudella focused on the fourth 
book of the Aeneid as the basis for a short study in which he lists 
a number of correspondences between the two works (which he 
classes as ‘undeniable’).! Secondly, Scourfield’s analysis of the 
emotion of anger as a plot motor in Chariton briefly proposes a 
connection between Juno’s anger at Aeneas in the Aeneid and 
Aphrodite’s at Chaereas in Chariton; both goddesses are 
reconciled with the protagonists at the end of their respective 
narratives.2 Thirdly, and most recently, Tilg offers an extended 
examination of the role of Rumour in the Aeneid and Chariton (as 
well as the fragmentary Chione) and establishes two larger-scale 
connections between the narratives (a second marriage and a 
baby; and the complexly worked out psychologies of Dido and 
Callirhoe); he concludes that Chariton’s engagement with the 
Aeneid consists in a romantic rewriting of Aeneid 4 with a happy 
ending, although he gestures towards a preference for Chariton’s 
access to the story as having been mediated via a Greek 
translation rather than the Latin original.? A handful of further 


obiter dicta interventions pronounce one way or the other. 

The net result of these developments might suggest that 
Chariton’s interest in Latin epic is, for the main part, restricted to 
Aeneid 4. This should come as no surprise, considering that it 
stands out as the most obvious example of an erotic episode in 
Vergil’s epic, and therefore most amenable to the thematic 
requirements of the novel.° According to Ovid, the story of 
Aeneas and Dido, whose ‘love was joined in no legitimate union’ 
(non legitimo foedere iunctus amor), was the most widely read 
part of the Aeneid (Tr. 2.533-6). It was also an episode that 
attracted the attention of Greeks: the Athenian grammarian 
Ateius Philologus, brought from Athens to Rome as a prisoner 
(probably following Sulla’s sack of Athens in 86 BCE), composed 
an essay entitled ‘Whether Aeneas loved Dido’ (an amauerit 
Didun Aeneas); and both Lucian (Salt. 46, on a pantomime 
depicting Aeneas and Dido) and an anonymous epigram (A.P. 
16.151, on Dido’s virtue: see p. 101 below) are aware of Vergil’s 
treatment of the episode. With the possible exception of Naevius, 
Vergil is the first author (in any language) to represent the story 
of Dido and Aeneas in any elaborated form;’ in prior historical 
treatments, for example those of Timaeus and Pompeius Trogus, 
Dido’s narrative is unrelated to that of Aeneas and she appears to 
be a late addition to the Aeneas tradition. Later Greek authors 
who do allude to the Dido—Aeneas episode are explicit in 
attributing the tradition to Vergil (Anon. A.P. 16.151.9-10; 
Malalas, Chron. 6.19). It is therefore a narrative that, at least in 
the Greek imaginary, is peculiar to the Latin tradition. 

My strategy differs from previous reconnaissance of Vergil’s 
presence in Chariton in that I cast the net wider than Aeneid 4, 
and throughout this chapter I shall make the case for Chariton’s 
direct knowledge of the Aeneid (rather than a Greek translation, 
although this is, of course, a possible option): Chariton’s 
hometown of Aphrodisias was deeply familiar with various 
aspects of the Aeneas-legend (as evidenced by the reliefs on the 
Julio-Claudian Sebasteion: see p. 27), and in any case the 
performance of Latin poetry is epigraphically attested at 
Aphrodisias (mounts Pawpatkdoc, IAph2007 11.305: see p. 23). 


One of the main thrusts of my argument is that Chariton has 
latched onto a cluster of phenomena in Vergil that I term 
‘simulacral presences’, namely dreams or dreamlike apparitions 
of dead spouses or acquaintances (Section 3.2) and the 
concomitant loyalty felt towards them (3.3); funereal imitations 
and replicas (3.5); and other modes of reproducing the physical 
presence of absent loved ones (3.4). I also revisit Chaereas’ 
attempted suicide by hanging in relation to Dido’s suttee (3.6), 
and offer an addendum on the connections between King 
Artaxerxes and Queen Dido (3.7). 

Dreams and simulacral presences are frequent bedmates in the 
mythical and literary tradition. More often than not, the common 
factor that conjoins these conceptual fields is the absence of a 
loved one due to death or infidelity. As I have discussed in 
Chapter 2 in connection with sexual substitution, the presence of 
a (dead) beloved in a dream, or their manifestation in replica 
form (a statue, for example), is strongly Euripidean. In the 
Alcestis, Admetus expresses a desire to embrace an artistic copy 
of Alcestis on his bed and hopes that she will appear to him in his 
dreams (Alc. 348-56).2 In the Protesilaus, which perhaps 
provided the model for the Alcestis, Laodamia probably consorts 
with a statue of her husband (fr. 655 TrGF);!° Ovid not only adds 
the dream element of the story (Her. 13.105-9), but in his 
version Laodamia has a wax portrait of Protesilaus despite his 
being alive (Her. 13.151-8).!! The myth of Helen is likewise 
fundamentally concerned with copies and originals:!2 in 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, in Helen’s absence Menelaus is unable to 
take joy either in statuary representations of her or in her 
presence in his dreams (Ag. 411-26);!3 Euripides devotes an 
entire play, the Helen, to the theme of her simulacral existence, 
in which the ‘original’ Helen explains how Hera substituted a 
‘breathing likeness’ (eidwAOV gumvouv) of her for Paris to 
embrace (Hel. 31-6). All of these stories thematize the slippage 
between the absence and presence of a (dead or unfaithful) loved 
one, and play with the idea of substituting a copy for an original 
in the service of erotic pleasure. In what follows, I shall revisit 
some of these passages in more detail, as they furnish valuable 


frames of reference for Chariton’s intertextual strategy and 
engagement with certain elements of the Aeneid. 


3.2 Dreams 


Dreams (and the related phenomenon of dream interpretation) 
were big business in the life and literature of antiquity.!4 Themes 
of death and love (often in combination) frequently dominate the 
content of dreams. They are a repeated feature in Chariton, !5 
servicing a number of literary functions: they are powerful 
structural devices designed to drive the plot forward and provide 
interpretative keys to both past and future events;!© apertures 
into the psychological constitution of the characters as well as 
that of the culture in which the novels were composed;!7 and 
technologies of literary self-reflexivity, whereby the dream’s 
effect on the dreamer is analogous to the novel’s effect on the 
reader. 18 

Dreams have strong epic pedigree. Those involving Nausicaa 
and Penelope in Homer’s Odyssey (6.25-40, 19.535-50), and 
Medea in Apollonius’ Argonautica (3.616-35), establish their 
erotic credentials, !9 and the Iliadic Achilles’ dream of Patroclus’ 
appearance and request for burial (Jl. 23.65-107) establishes 
dream appearances of the dead as part of the epic tradition. 
Admetus in Euripides’ Alcestis hopes to dream of his wife Alcestis 
once she is dead (Alc. 354-6). Latin epic is particularly fond of 
moments at which the dreamer dreams of a dead spouse.29 In 
both Chariton and the Aeneid, characters experience dreams or 
apparitions featuring dead (or apparently dead) spouses, and 
which are prophetic of future marriages. At the beginning of 
Book 2, Dionysius is overwhelmed with grief at the recent death 
of his wife. Despite the ‘city desiring to see him’ (mo@0UVo0Ns 
aUTOV Tij¢ matpidoc), he ‘lingered in his bedchamber’ 
(StETpIBev EV TH OaAGuW) ‘as if his wife were still present with 
him’ (Wo étl mapovoncg avTm Ti\¢ yuvalkdc, 2.1.1).2! 
Dionysius’ preference for erotic absence over civic presence is 
followed by his description to the steward Leonas of a dream in 


which his wife appeared to him as she had done on their wedding 
day: 


ulav TAUTHV EYW VUKTa HETA TOV OAvaTOV THIS AOALac 
doc KeKOiunuat Kai ydp eidov avtiv <dvap> 
Evapy@c weiCova TE Kal KpelTTOVa yeyeVNLEVNV, Kal WC 
bap LOL ouvijV. é50Ea Sé eivat TV apWTHV HuEepav THV 
yduwv Kal a0 TOV ywpiwv WOU TOV mapadaXaTTiwv 
aUvTHV vuLpaywyetv, cod LOL TOV LUEVALOV GSOVTOS. 
This is the first night since my poor wife’s death that I have slept 
well. In fact I dreamed I saw her clearly, grander and lovelier than 
ever, and it was as if she were actually with me. I thought it was 
the first day of our married life and I was bringing her home as my 
bride from my estate by the sea, and you were singing the wedding 
hymn. 


Leonas interprets this dream positively as portending the 
forthcoming marriage between Callirhoe and his master, 
Dionysius (2.1.2-3). 

This sequence is closely comparable with Creusa’s ghostly 
appearance to Aeneas at the end of Aeneid 2.22 Abandoning the 
Penates, Aeneas returns to the city of Troy to search for Creusa. 
In his grief, the ‘shade of Creusa’ (umbra Creusae) appears to him 
as a ‘miserable phantom’ (infelix simulacrum) and in a ‘form 
larger than before’ (nota maior imago, 2.772-3). In the first 
instance, the word simulacrum is frequently associated with 
dreams: Lucretius, for example, informs his reader that dreamers 
often see the simulacra of the dead in their dreams (4.757-61);23 
the dreamlike quality of her apparition is confirmed by Aeneas’ 
failed attempt to clasp her imago, which is ‘just like a winged 
dream’ (uolucrique simillima somno, 2.794).24 As in Chariton, 
there is a background tension between public and _ private: 
Dionysius chooses the bedchamber (@aAGuW) over the city 
(matpidoc) as a location to grieve for his wife, and Aeneas 
chooses to search for his wife instead of taking charge of the 
Penates, the ancestral gods of the future Roman people (2.747- 
8). The characterization and physical appearance of the two 
women are alike: Dionysius’ wife is ‘miserable’ (tij¢ GOA\ac),2° 


as is Creusa (infelix); the ghost of Dionysius’ wife is ‘larger’ 
(ueiCova), as is Creusa (maior).2© In the Greek tradition, gods or 
heroes can appear larger,27 though not in the context of dreams 
or ghosts. The larger size of ghosts is, however, common in the 
Latin tradition.28 That of Creusa’s ghost could indicate her 
apotheosis (as Servius thought), given the conventional larger- 
than-human appearance of gods in the epic tradition.2? The size 
of Dionysius’ wife, in combination with her ‘miserable’ 
disposition and the fact that she is deceased, sits neatly as an 
allusion to the ghostly appearance of Aeneas’ dead spouse, 
Creusa. 

In both sequences, the apparition materializes before a 
miserable witness and serves to relieve their grief. Immediately 
prior to his dream, we hear of Dionysius’ ‘sorrow’ (TOU 
mwéveouc), and that he is ‘downcast’ (KaTakeiwevov) and 
‘distraught with grief’ (GAV@v yap Ux0 TiS AUG, 2.1.1). The 
same participle is used of the ‘distraught’ (GAUVwv) Achilles, 
reflecting mournfully on the dead Patroclus (Il. 24.12), but the 
situation is far closer to that in the Aeneid: like Dionysius, Aeneas 
is ‘mournful’ (maestus, 2.769), and Creusa asks him what good it 
does him to indulge in such ‘lunatic grief (insano ... dolore, 
2.776). The emotional states of Dionysius and Aeneas are altered 
by what they see because of the prophetic tidings embedded in 
the visions: in contrast to Dionysius, who interprets the dream as 
relating to the past, Leonas rereads it as portending a future 
marriage to Callirhoe (2.1.3); in the Aeneid, Creusa’s ghost 
explains the reason for her apparition as portending, for Aeneas, 
future ‘prosperity’ (res laetae), ‘dominion’ (regnum), and a ‘royal 
wife’ (regia coniunx, 2.783-4). Dionysius and Aeneas are alike 
stuck in the past: Chariton apportions to Leonas the explanatory 
role given by Vergil to Creusa to encourage Aeneas’ hopes for the 
future, embodied in his ‘royal wife’, Lavinia. The major difference 
is that, while Lavinia’s status as ‘royal’ is guaranteed, Dionysius 
cannot help but reflect on the apparently servile status 
(SovAetav, 2.1.5) of Callirhoe, deeming marriage with a slave 
below his dignity. The Vergilian allusion thus highlights the 
dubious rights that both Dionysius and Aeneas have over their 


future brides. 

Later in Book 2, Callirhoe dreams of Chaereas (2.9.6), an 
episode which Chariton layers with a number of Homeric, 
Euripidean, and Vergilian allusions. While debating whether or 
not to abort her baby, Callirhoe falls asleep and a ‘likeness of 
Chaereas’ (€ikWV Xalp€OU) appears that resembles him all 
respects. This is described via a precise quotation from Homer’s 
Iliad that depicts the ghostly apparition of the deceased Patroclus 
to Achilles and his request for burial (Jl. 23.66-7).39 Chaereas 
proceeds to tell Callirhoe, ‘I entrust our son to you’ (stapaTideuat 
OOL ... TOV VIOV); Callirhoe then ‘jumped up while Chaereas 
wanted to continue speaking’ (€TL d5& BovAOUEVOU AEyeELV 
GveGopev), ‘wanting to embrace him’ (@€A0vV0a avTo 
meputAaKivat). This is a richly allusive episode. The Homeric 
quotation is slightly uncomfortable, given that at this point in the 
narrative there is no suggestion that Chaereas (unlike Patroclus) 
is or might be dead;?! rather, it foreshadows Dionysius’ later 
suggestion (again, at the prompting of a dream) that Callirhoe 
memorialize Chaereas with a cenotaph (4.1.1-3). But the dream 
is fundamentally Euripidean in its theme of a soon-to-be-dead 
partner entrusting the children to the living partner: in the 
Alcestis, the eponymous heroine tells Admetus, ‘receive our 
children from my hand’ (matéac veloc && euijg Séxvou, Alc. 
375).32 The theme also has a distinct presence in Latin poetry.33 
For example, in Propertius 4.11 the deceased Cornelia tells her 
living husband, Paullus, ‘I now entrust to you the common 
pledges of our union, Paullus’ (nunc tibi commendo communia 
pignora, Paulle, 4.11.73). Creusa’s ghostly apparition to Aeneas 
provides the closest situational model: she bids Aeneas farewell 
and entrusts their shared child to him: ‘now farewell, and guard 
the love of the child we have in common’ (iamque uale et nati 
serua communis amorem, 2.789). 

Chariton’s diction and syntax share a number of features with 
the Latin poets. It appears closest to that of Propertius 4.11, with 
first-person verbs of commendation and indirect objects in the 
dative (mapati@euai oot; tibi commendo), vocatives (W yUvaL 
Paulle), and direct objects denoting the child or children (TOV 


ulOv; communia pignora), in contrast to Vergil’s imperative 
(serua) and periphrastic direct object denoting the child (nati ... 
communis amorem). The precise formulation ‘child in common’, 
found in Vergil’s Latin but which is lacking in the Alcestis, has a 
Greek correlate in Chariton’s novel, in a context directly related 
to the one under discussion. Callirhoe writes a letter to Dionysius 
giving him custody of ‘our son in common, whom I entrust to 
you to bring up and educate’ (TOV KOlvoOv vidv, Ov 
mapakatatiOnul oOl EeKTpEpetv TE Kal matdevetv), and 
enjoining him not to remarry and thus impose a stepmother 
(untpulac) on the child (8.4.5). The latter element 
unmistakeably alludes to the Alcestis, in which Alcestis enjoins 
Admetus not to ‘put a stepmother (unTpULav) over the children’ 
(Alc. 305),34 but the notion of a ‘son in common’ is shared by 
Chariton and Vergil alone. It is therefore likely that Chariton is 
aware of the Euripidean scene as it is rendered by Vergil, and has 
distributed its elements between Callirhoe and Chaereas. There is 
also a joke in that, in Chariton, the ‘son in common’ has further 
meaning: he is shared between one mother (Callirhoe) but two 
fathers (Chaereas and Dionysius). 

I have argued here, as above (see pp. 46-7), for Chariton’s 
likely knowledge of Propertius 4.11. In this instance, however, I 
suggest that the controlling filter for this episode is Vergil. In 
both sequences, the simulacral parent’s transferral of the child’s 
welfare to the living parent is followed by two phenomena (a 
character who desires to continue speaking but cannot; and the 
attempt to embrace a ghost), the first of which is peculiar to 
Vergil and Chariton. In Callirhoe’s dream, Chaereas ‘wants to 
continue speaking’ (ETL 5€ BoUXOUEVOU A€yeELV),2° but Callirhoe, 
‘eager to embrace him’ (8€A.0UGa avUT@ mepitAaKf\vau), leaps up 
(dissolving the dream and Chaereas’ presence therein). Aeneas is 
eager to continue speaking to Creusa’s ghost, but she deserts him 
as he attempts to embrace her: 


haec ubi dicta dedit, lacrimantem et multa uolentem 
dicere deseruit, tenuisque recessit in auras. 
ter conatus ibi collo dare bracchio circum ... 


When she had spoken these things, she left me 
weeping and eager to say much, and receded into 
thin air. Three times there I tried to throw my arms 
about her neck .... (Aen. 2.790-2) 


Frustrated physical interactions between the living and the dead 
are traditional epic ingredients, especially in an attempt to 
embrace a ghost,2° but the detail of ‘wanting to speak’ further is 
not: during his dream encounter with Patroclus’ ghost, Achilles 
does manage to respond verbally to him before his (Achilles’) 
frustrated attempt to embrace him (Il. 23.93-8). But in Chariton 
and Vergil, further speech is prevented. Lyne christens as the ‘cut- 
off technique’ a motif specific to Vergil that serves to characterize 
the disrupted and frustrated nature of Aeneas’ interpersonal 
relations throughout the poem.37 There is, however, a difference 
between Chariton and Vergil: in Vergil, it is the living Aeneas 
who ‘wants to say more’ to the ghost of Creusa, a dynamic that 
imparts pathos to a case of marriage sundered by the death of a 
partner; Chariton, however, humorously inverts this dynamic in 
having a rather excitable Callirhoe jump up and attempt to 
embrace the dream apparition of Chaereas, who is himself mid- 
speech and ‘eager to continue speaking’. This inversion exposes 
Chariton’s use of Vergil in the service of subtle wit. 


3.3 Callirhoe the uniuira 


Towards the end of Book 2, Callirhoe convenes a three-way 
conference between herself, Chaereas (in the form of his portrait 
on a finger ring), and their unborn child, and she refers back to 
her dream of Chaereas as responsible for casting the deciding 
vote against her decision to abort the foetus (2.11.1-3). Not only 
does this confirm Callirhoe as a character whose preferred mode 
of access to Chaereas (in lieu of his actual presence) is through 
copies—portrait rings, dreams, and (as I shall discuss below) 
statues—but it also raises to the surface a nexus of Roman (and 
strongly Vergilian) phenomena: the concept of the uniuira (in 


connection with Dido, and Roman epitaphic practice more 
generally); and the likeness between a son and his father (in 
connection with Aeneas and his son, Ascanius). 

Callirhoe and Dido are both distracted by ties of marital 
loyalty to their former husbands, Chaereas and Sychaeus. While 
debating her predicament with Chaereas (via the portrait ring) 
and the unborn child, Callirhoe ventilates her hope to ‘die as the 
wife of Chaereas alone’ (A00aveiv Xalp€ov OVOU yuvn) and 
‘not to have experience of another husband’ (metpav avdpoc 
ETEPOV LN AaBelv, 2.11.1).25 Vergil alerts the reader to Dido’s 
attachment to Sychaeus over the course of Aeneas’ stay in 
Carthage.3? In Aeneid 1, Cupid sits on Dido’s lap in the guise of 
Aeneas’ son, Ascanius, and causes her to begin to forget Sychaeus 
(1.717-22, quoted below). At the beginning of Aeneid 4, Dido 
tells her sister Anna that Aeneas is the first man since the death 
of Sychaeus to drive her to thoughts of love (4.20-3); she blames 
Anna for her compromised position at the end of Book 4, and 
regrets ever breaking faith with Sychaeus (4.550-2). It is true 
that one of the generic markers of the Greek novels is the 
emphasis placed on the permanence of the couple’s love (as it is 
in much Latin love poetry),*° and that the question of Callirhoe’s 
sophrosune is at the moral epicentre of Chariton’s novel,*! but 
Callirhoe’s language, in combination with the nexus of other 
elements attaching to her in this episode, derives from Roman 
(especially epitaphic) practice and Vergil. 

Callirhoe’s expression of fidelity to ‘Chaereas alone’, and her 
disinclination towards sexual involvement with any other man, 
are linked verbally and thematically to the Roman institution of 
the uniuira, and to Dido specifically.42 At the thematic level, the 
concept of the uniuira is almost entirely unique to the philosophy 
and ideals governing female pudicitia and Roman marriage.‘ It 
is predicated on the idea that a wife should only ever marry once, 
remaining a widow after the death of her husband, and it is in 
that respect a reflection of her eternal fidelity to her husband.44 
Ideals are not always preserved in practice (as the cases of 
Callirhoe and Dido show), yet a large number of Roman epitaphs 
attest to deceased wives who could claim to be uniuirae.45 The 
notion does have Greek literary heritage after a fashion: 


Penelope’s disinclination to remarry after twenty years of 
Odysseus’ absence sets in motion the plot of the Odyssey; in 
Euripides’ Troades, Andromache holds in contempt the woman 
who casts aside a former husband in favour of a new love (667- 
8); and in the Alcestis, Alcestis betrays a concern that Admetus 
will remarry, to which Admetus responds that, ‘though dead, you 
alone will be called my wife’ (@avoto gun yuvyA pyovn 
KEKANoN, 329-30). The Roman institution is altogether different 
from the Alcestis, however, insofar as the former is a patriarchal 
imposition on the female and consequently a technology of 
female virtue-signalling.4© 

At the verbal level, Chariton has invested Callirhoe with a 
Roman concern with what constitutes wifely fidelity. As 
suggested above, there is a connection between Callirhoe’s desire 
to ‘die as wife of Chaereas alone’ and Admetus’ promise to 
Alcestis that, ‘though dead, you alone will be called my wife’, but 
this differs from the Roman uniuira in two respects. First, 
Callirhoe’s gender aligns with female Roman uniuirae rather than 
the male Admetus. Secondly, the words solus and unus (whose 
Greek equivalent is wOvoc: see Section 1.2) are frequent elements 
in epitaphs for uniuirae. In such epitaphs, solus and unus are 
always in grammatical agreement with the husband (as in 
Chariton).47 Greek epitaphs that express the concept do so, as 
Chariton, via wOvoc or cognates (for example: TQde€ plyeloa 
OVW, ‘joined with this man alone’, IGUR 3.1311, from early 
third-century CE Rome), and ‘are the product of direct Roman 
influence’.48 Callirhoe’s connection to uniuirae in epitaphic 
practice is suggested in the fact that she articulates the ideal from 
the temporal perspective of a woman on the point of death 
(dit08avetv); as Roman epitaphic culture shows, it is precisely at 
her death that a woman’s status as uniuira could be celebrated. 

Two further verbal correspondences suggest a_ specific 
resemblance between Callirhoe and Dido as uniuirae. The first is 
that Callirhoe’s wish not to have ‘experience of another husband’ 
(melpav Ctvdp0c ETEpOV) corresponds to Dido’s complaint to her 
sister Anna that, in recommending union with Aeneas, Anna has 
prevented her from living ‘without experience of (re)marriage’ 


(thalami expertem).42 Dido’s tragedy is that she pathetically 
realizes her violation only after the fact; this is in contrast to 
Callirhoe, who weighs up the moral and practical concerns before 
committing herself to either option. The second, and related, 
correspondence resides in the moralizing terminology that 
characterizes the decision-making process of both women.°2° 
Callirhoe regards her choice between marriage to Dionysius or 
abortion and suicide as one between her ‘fidelity or child’ (4 
OWPPOOLVNS Hf TEKVOU, 2.10.7); her conclusion is immediately 
reiterated by the servant Plangon, who says that both courses are 
justified either by ‘wifely fidelity’ (siottv yuvatkdc) or a 
‘mother’s love’ (unTpO¢ @WooTopyiav, 2.10.8).5! Once she has 
resolved on marriage to Dionysius, Callirhoe betrays to Plangon 
her fear that Dionysius will not recognize the legitimacy of the 
child, and worries, ‘I'll give up my chastity for nothing’ (watnVv 
An0AEOW TV OWPPOOUVNV, 2.11.5). Like Callirhoe, Dido fears 
any action that might compromise her obligations to Sychaeus, 
articulated through the concept of pudor (something like ‘sense of 
decency’).52 Before Anna persuades Dido to marry Aeneas, Dido 
is resolved to die rather than violate her pudor and duty to her 
first husband, Sychaeus: 


sed mihi uel tellus optem prius ima dehiscat 

uel pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
pallentis umbras Erebo noctemque profundam, 

ante, pudor, quam te uiolo aut tua iura resoluo. 

ille meos, primus qui me sibi iunxit, amores 

abstulit; ille habeat secum seruetque sepulcro. 

But rather, I would pray, may the depths of the earth 
gape for me, or may the all-powerful father hurl me 
with his bolt to the shades—the pale shades and 
abysmal night in Erebus—before, Shame, I violate 
you or break your laws! He who first joined me to 
himself has taken away my heart; may he keep it 
with him, and guard it in the grave! (Aen. 4.24—-9) 


Anna’s speech of persuasion then sets in motion the dissolution of 
Dido’s pudor (soluitque pudorem, ‘she loosed the bonds of shame’, 
4.55); after learning of Aeneas’ plan to leave Carthage, Dido 
arraigns him for her ‘lost sense of shame’ (exstinctus pudor) and 
the loss of her previous reputation (fama prior, 4.321-3); and 
Dido regrets her failure to keep faith with the shade of Sychaeus 
(non seruata fides cineri promissa Sychaeo, ‘I have not kept the 
faith vowed to the ashes of Sychaeus’, 4.552). 

Callirhoe and Dido are thus alike insofar as both contemplate 
second marriages but ultimately revert to their original 
partners.°3 Both women are also characterized as morally 
implicated in prior obligations to their former partners and must 
choose between remarriage or the preservation of their status as 
uniuirae, couched in moralizing terminology of owppooUvn and 
pudor and its potential loss (Am0AE€0w THY GwppPOOLVNV; pudor, 
quam te uiolo aut tua iura resoluo; soluitque pudorem; exstinctus 
pudor), as well as of wifely ‘faith’ (sioTtv; fides). That Callirhoe 
and Dido are linked by the moralizing terminology of uniuiratus 
is further corroborated by A.P. 16.151, an anonymous Greek 
epigram spoken in the voice of a statue of Dido, in which she 
denies ever having laid eyes on Aeneas and singles out Vergil for 
slanderously maligning her sophrosune: ‘Muses, why did you arm 
holy Vergil against me to slander falsely my virtue?’ (IItepidec, 
TL WOL AyvOv EpwnAiooacbe Mdpwva / oia Kad’ rywetépnc 
WevoaTo owppoov’vne;, 9-10). 

In Chariton, the servant Plangon performs the role of Dido’s 
sister Anna in persuading Callirhoe that marriage with Dionysius 
is the most expedient and practical option; Anna likewise argues 
for the political advantages of union with Aeneas, citing the 
dangers that surround Dido should she snub him (Aen. 4.31-53). 
There are, however, two major differences between Callirhoe and 
Dido that illuminate Chariton’s adaptation of the Aeneid in the 
genre of prose romance. First, Dido’s decision to break faith with 
Sychaeus, and the guilt that subsequently engulfs her, constitute 
her tragic downfall,°* which is necessitated by Rome’s historical 
enmity with Carthage. This is in obvious contrast to Callirhoe, 
whose decision to remarry yields a (generically appropriate) 


happy outcome; Callirhoe also reverses Dido’s tragedy in 
perpetrating an erotic abandonment (upon Dionysius), as 
opposed to being a victim of one (as Dido is of Aeneas). Secondly, 
the careful consideration given by Callirhoe to the decision- 
making process, governed as it is by a democratic vote and 
careful balancing of the options, yields a cool-headed judgement 
based on practicality and the exigencies of her situation; she is 
altogether different from Dido, who, while taking under 
advisement Anna’s argument from political expediency, is 
actually motivated by love (impenso animum flammauit amore, 
‘she fanned into flame the queen’s love-enkindled heart’, 4.54). 
The effect of this contrast with Dido is ironic given that the 
female protagonist of a love novel is motivated to marriage by 
purely practical concerns, in contrast to her epic correlate who is 
motivated by love. Callirhoe’s convenient and successful marriage 
to Dionysius, especially in the context of the Augustan marriage 
legislation encouraging remarriage,°° reflects an awareness that 
such a course of action is sometimes necessary, in contrast to the 
more inflexible apparatus that governs the moral universe of the 
Aeneid and the concept of the uniuira. 


That Callirhoe is intertextually implicated in Dido’s concern 
with her wifely fidelity to Sychaeus is further corroborated by the 
role of dreams. Callirhoe experiences a dream visitation from her 
husband (discussed above, Section 3.2), which she uses to 
legitimize her decision to marry Dionysius, and which she 
adduces when weighing up the claims of her uniuira status 
against that of her unborn child. After Aeneas’ arrival at 
Carthage, he happens upon his mother, Venus, in disguise, who 
communicates to him Dido’s backstory. Dido’s husband, 
Sychaeus, had been murdered by her brother, Pygmalion, in Tyre, 
and his unburied and lacerated form appears to her in a dream 
advising her to escape: 


ipsa sed in somnis inhumati uenit imago 
coniugis, ora modis attollens pallida miris, 
crudelis aras traiectaque pectora ferro 
nudauit ... 


his commota fugam Dido sociosque parabat. 


But in her sleep came the very ghost of her unburied 
husband; raising his pale face in a strange way, he 
laid bare the cruel altars and his breast pierced with 
steel ... Moved by this, Dido made ready her flight 
and her companions. (Aen. 1.353-6, 359)5® 


I shall return to the link between dreams and burial in due 
course, but here my point is that both Callirhoe and Dido dream 
of spouses to whom they feel the obligations of an uniuira, and 
both dreams precipitate drastic changes in their lives. 

Another dream strengthens the link with Sychaeus. After 
Chaereas’ ship is destroyed and he is taken as prisoner to 
Mithridates’ estate, Callirhoe has a second dream about Chaereas, 
in which he appears chained but unable to approach her; in her 
sleep she shrieks, ‘Chaereas, come to me!’ (Xatpéa, depo, 3.7.4); 
she is distressed (ovvtapay@eions, 3.7.4) by the dream and 
mistakenly interprets it as signifying Chaereas’ death.°” Both 
Callirhoe and Dido dream of spouses who appear in drastically 
reduced circumstances, and both dreams either prompt a 
suspicion or impart the news that the spouse is dead. Dido’s 
dream of Sychaeus is certainly a Vergilian invention.5° Both 
dreams also cause the dreamer consternation that is expressed by 
compound verbs with bilingually equivalent ovv- or com- 
prefixes (oUVTapayOelons; commota). Callirhoe’s exclamation, 
‘Chaereas, come to me!’ (Xatpéa, detpo), further links her to 
Dido and Sychaeus. After Aeneas refuses to yield to Dido, she 
experiences deathly portents that include hearing voices from 
within a marble temple dedicated to Sychaeus (4.457-61). Ovid’s 
epistolary version of Dido’s narrative includes Sychaeus’ actual 
words: Dido writes to Aeneas and tells him about a statue of 
Sychaeus in a marble shrine, from which she hears Sychaeus 
calling, ‘Dido, come!’ (Elissa, ueni!, Her. 7.102). Taking into 
consideration Callirhoe’s intertextual connections with Dido and 
Sychaeus, the coincidence of a vocative (Xatpéa; Elissa) and 
(periphrastic) imperative of motion (d€Upo; ueni) in the context 
of a spouse who is dead (or believed to be dead) is unlikely to be 


accidental (on Chariton’s knowledge of the Heroides see Section 
2.2). As in the case of the ‘cut-off technique’ elaborated above, 
Chariton reverses the roles in having Callirhoe call to the 
simulacral presence of Chaereas, in contrast to the presence of 
Ovid’s Sychaeus, who calls to Dido. This well illustrates 
Callirhoe’s increased agency in comparison with Dido. 


3.4 The Role of Children 


The presence of Callirhoe’s unborn baby lends further support to 
Chariton’s engagement with Vergil. As should by now be clear, 
Callirhoe mediates her interpersonal relations through the 
discourse of resemblance. As Tilg observes, both authors 
manipulate the theme of a child’s likeness to his father for its 
erotic potential.°? The erotic element is lacking in, for example, 
Nestor’s and Menelaus’ description of Telemachus’ likeness to 
Odysseus in the Odyssey (3.123-5, 4.148-50). Hesiod regards a 
child’s resemblance to its parents as an attribute of the just city 
(Op. 235), and in other authors and contexts it serves as a 
guarantee of wifely fidelity, especially in Roman culture.©° The 
presence of the theme is therefore heavily ironic in both authors, 
given that in Chariton the child prompts Callirhoe to commit 
bigamy, and that in Vergil both Ascanius and Dido’s hypothetical 
child with Aeneas function as sexual substitutes.©! There is a 
further irony that, while the child serves as a substitute for 
Chaereas, it also motivates Callirhoe’s marriage to someone other 
than the child’s father: she will pass it off as the offspring of 
Dionysius in order to secure both her own position in Ionia and 
the future of the suppositious child.©2 

In Chariton, the function of a child’s likeness to its father is to 
strengthen the affective bond between its parents. After 
Callirhoe’s dream in which Chaereas entrusted the unborn child 
to her (see Section 3.2), she ‘pressed onto her stomach the image 
of Chaereas’ (TV eikdva Xatp€ou Ti yaotpi mpooéOnke) 
contained in the portrait ring, and expresses her desire to remain 
an uniuira and to kill herself along with the child (2.11.1); she 


imagines she will give birth to a child ‘alike in looks to your 
father’ (6uOLOV ... TH maTpi, 2.11.2).°3 The erotic potential of 
the child has already been suggested just prior to Callirhoe’s 
dream, having hinted that she considers the child a pawn in her 
amatory narrative (oV, TEKVOV, QAANAOLG AnOdWoEIG TOUG 
yovetc, ‘you, child, will restore your parents to one another’, 
2.9.5). The child also benefits Dionysius’ love story: after its 
birth, Dionysius tells Aphrodite in her shrine, ‘I love the child 
because he has tied his mother more securely to me’ (PU@ SE TO 
TEKVOV OTL LOL TV pNTEpa BEeBatotepav memoinKeV, 3.8.4). 
Callirhoe remains in Aphrodite’s shrine in private, gives thanks to 
the goddess, and makes explicit that she considers the child as a 
replacement version of Chaereas: ‘at least you have given me this 
image of my dear husband, and so have not taken Chaereas from 
me altogether’ (mANV eikOva pol d&dwkac AVdpOCG PATATOU 
Kai OX0V OUK Ageiiw pou Xalpéav, 3.8.7). Finally, both 
Callirhoe and Dionysius consider the child as a ‘reminder’ of their 
love stories: immediately prior to her dream of Chaereas, 
Callirhoe baulks at destroying the ‘reminder of their famous 
marriage’ (UmOuVNLa TOD mEpliBONTOV yauOV, 2.9.4); and after 
Chaereas’ appearance in court in Book 5, Dionysius regards the 
child as a ‘reminder’ of his ‘unhappy love’ (Epwtog atuyvOUG 
UstOuVNa, 5.10.2) for Callirhoe. 

Vergil first suggests that Ascanius is endowed with erotic 
potential in Aeneid 1. As part of the compact between Venus and 
Juno, Cupid takes on the guise of Ascanius. He sits in Dido’s lap 
and begins to attenuate her memory of her deceased husband, 
Sychaeus: 


interdum gremio fouet, inscia Dido, 
insidat quantus miserae deus; at memor ille 
matris Acidaliae paulatim abolere Sychaeum 
incipit, et uiuo temptat praeuertere amore 
iam pridem resides animos desuetaque corda. 


She repeatedly fondles him in her lap, knowing not, 
poor Dido, how great a god settles there in her 


sorrow. But he, mindful of his Acidalian mother, 
little by little begins to efface Sychaeus, and works 
to distract her long-slumbering soul and her heart 
unused to love with a living passion. (Aen. 1.718- 
22) 


The presence of Ascanius—Cupid on Dido’s lap precipitates an 
oblivion of Sychaeus (abolere Sychaeum) and of the duty she feels 
she owes to him as uniuira in widowhood. Ascanius is further 
eroticized by his likeness to Aeneas in Aeneid 4. Once Dido’s 
feelings for Aeneas have progressed, she holds Ascanius in her lap 
and is overcome with love for Aeneas: 


illum absens absentem auditque uidetque, 
aut gremio Ascanium genitoris imagine capta 
detinet, infandum si fallere possit amorem. 
Though absent from each other, she hears him, she 
sees him, or, captivated by the likeness of his father, 
she holds Ascanius on her lap, in case she may 
deceive an unspoken passion. (Aen. 4.83-5) 


Finally, in Dido’s speech to Aeneas after learning of his plans to 
leave Carthage, she begs him to impregnate her with a child that 
might resemble and thus replace him: 


saltem si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset 

ante fugam suboles, si quis mihi paruulus aula 
luderet Aeneas, qui te tamen ore referret, 

non equidem omnino capta ac deserta uiderer. 

At least, if before your flight a child of yours had 
been born to me, if in my hall a baby Aeneas were 
playing, whose face, in spite of all, would resemble 
yours, I should not think myself utterly vanquished 
and abandoned. (Aen. 4.327-30)94 


The latter two passages bring to the surface the capacity for 
Ascanius or a future child of the couple to mediate Dido’s erotic 
relations with Aeneas.©> The intertextual connection between 
Callirhoe and Dido is verbal as well as thematic. Callirhoe’s 
thanks to Aphrodite for giving to her an ‘image of her dearest 
husband’ (eikOva ... Avdp0¢ @IATATOV) and ‘not totally’ 
removing Chaereas from her (GAOV OUK AgeiAw LOU Xalpéav) 
derive from Dido’s capture by the boy’s ‘likeness to his father’ 
(genitoris imagine); even closer in thought and language, Dido 
begs that she might be left pregnant with a child resembling 
Aeneas in order that she might feel ‘not totally’ (non ... omnino) 
abandoned. The sequence of thought (a child’s likeness to a 
father that prevents a sense of total abandonment) and language 
of resemblance (€ikOva ... Gvdp0c; genitoris imagine) and 
totality (6A0v Ok; non ... omnino), in combination with the 
shared nexus of themes, supports the case for Chariton’s reading 
of Vergil. Finally, there is a gentle touch of humour in Chariton’s 
adaptation. When Callirhoe thanks Aphrodite for giving her an 
image of Chaereas, Chariton is elaborating on Venus’ own role in 
the Aeneid: it is, after all, at Venus’ (that is, Aphrodite’s) behest 
that Cupid takes on the image of Ascanius and fires Dido with 
love for Aeneas. 

Tilg is quite right to detect in Chariton an adaptation of the 
Vergilian theme of father-son likeness, and to see in the existence 
of Callirhoe’s actual child (as opposed to the hypothetical child 
Dido can only wish for) a marker of the generic difference 
between the worlds of prose romance and hexameter epic: ‘It 
seems as if Chariton has finally granted Dido’s wish in the 
alternative world of romance.’©© It is also a function of 
historicity: Aeneas and Dido cannot have children, because 
Aeneas has his own son in whom the future of Rome resides.©7 
By contrast, Chaereas and Callirhoe do have a dynastic future, 
which is formalized in Chaereas’ announcement to the Syracusans 
at the end of the novel (8.7.12). The role played by Callirhoe’s 
child, and the intertextual network in which he is implicated, 
confirms the suggestion that Chariton is interested in Vergil for, 
among other things, that poet’s treatment of simulacral presences 
in erotic contexts. In this instance, both women confuse the 


boundary between the metonymical part (the child) and the 
whole for which they stand (Chaereas; Aeneas). Chariton 
downplays any erotic pleasure explicitly enjoyed by Callirhoe, 
preferring to remain within the realm of innuendo and 
suggestion. As I shall go on to discuss, the Vergilian texture of 
Callirhoe’s substitutive relations with Chaereas continues in the 
context of yet another dream of a (presumed dead) spouse. 


3.5 Funerals and Replicas 


As is shown by the myths of Admetus-—Alcestis, Protesilaus— 
Laodamia, and Menelaus—Helen, the absence of a loved one can 
lead to the creation of their simulacral doubles, both materially 
in the form of statues and other types of replica or mentally in 
the form of dreams.©® In this section I discuss an episode at the 
beginning of Book 4 in which Callirhoe experiences a dream 
about Chaereas (4.1.1): his ship is torched and Callirhoe attempts 
to lend aid; Dionysius observes Callirhoe’s distress caused by the 
dream and suggests that they perform a funeral ceremony for 
Chaereas in order to relegate him once and for all to the realm of 
past memories. In addition to being precipitated by a dream 
about a presumed-dead spouse, the episode features two items 
that thematize absence and imitation: Chaereas’ cenotaph and his 
statue—a powerful combination that, in thematic and verbal 
proximity, derives principally from Vergil’s treatment of Aeneas’ 
visit to Buthrotum, the miniature version of Troy encountered by 
Aeneas and his companions in Aeneid 3. 

Dionysius’ response to Callirhoe’s distress at this dream 
establishes the complex intertextual matrix of the episode, which, 
in addition to the Aeneid, also includes Homer’s Iliad and 
Euripides’ Helen: 


O d5€ Atovuotos eAUmEITO HEV OpHv TpvLyOUEVNV TIV 
yovatika, un dpa Ti Kai TOD KAAXAOUG aUTi| mapanOANTaL, 
eic d& TOV idlov Epwta AvVOITEAETV UmEAGUBave TOV 
mpOtepov tvdpa BeBaiwc abTtiv dstoyv@vat. OéA@v obv 


évdelgaodat otopynv Kal peyahopuylav Epn mMpOG 
avTtnVv “avaotnaL W yovat, Kal TAPOV KaTaoKEVacOV 
TM TadalmWpw. Ti TA pEV AdUVaTA OMEVSELC, GeAEIC SE 
TOV AvayKaiwv; VOULCE EPEOTHKOTA GOL AEYELV AVTOV 


‘OanTE Le, OTTL TAYLOTA MUAAaC Aidao mEphow.’ 


Kal ydp et uN) TO o@pa Evpntat TOD SVOTUXOUG, CALA 
VOuOG OvTOC dpyaioc EAANV@v éoti Kai TOUC Apaveic 
TA@OLC KOOLELV.” 

Although Dionysius was sorry to see his wife in such distress, 
fearing also that her beauty might be impaired, still he considered 
that his own love would benefit if she gave up all hope of her 
former husband. So, wishing to demonstrate his affection and 
magnanimity, he said to her, ‘Get up, my dear, and build a tomb 
for the poor boy. Why hanker after the impossible, and neglect the 
things you have to do? Imagine him at your side and saying, 


“bury me that at once I may enter the portals of Hades.” 

Even though the unhappy man’s body has not been found, it is an 
old Greek custom to honour with a tomb even those who are 
missing.’ (4.1.2-3)69 


Dionysius encourages Callirhoe to build a tomb for Chaereas, 
who is to be imagined as standing by her side requesting burial 
via a direct citation of Patroclus’ words to Achilles in the latter’s 
dream in the Iliad (23.71). The appearance of Patroclus’ ghost to 
Achilles in a dream has already offered a frame of reference for 
Chaereas’ appearance to Callirhoe in a dream, in which he 
entrusts the child to her (2.9.6, citing Il. 23.66-7). There, the 
citation sits ill with its new context, given that Chaereas is 
neither dead nor requesting burial; this time, however, the words 
of Patroclus cited by Dionysius are transferred from their original 
context within a dream and occur in reaction to Callirhoe’s dream 
in a way that corresponds more closely to its original context 
(insofar as they are part of a request for burial). That said, 
Dionysius’ use of the Homeric line is manipulative: while the 
request for burial in the Iliad is designed to benefit the dead 
(Patroclus wants peace for his soul in Hades, 23.71-4), Dionysius 
is motivated by the potential benefit to his own erotic narrative. 


Dionysius supports his suggestion with reference to ‘this ancient 
Greek custom’ (vOu0¢ OUTOC Apyaioc EAANV@Vv) of honouring 
with a tomb those whose bodies have been lost: this is an obvious 
allusion to Euripides’ Helen, in which Helen cites a ‘Greek 
custom’ (EAAnotv €oTt vouoc) and deceptively begs 
Theoclymenus that they be allowed to bury Menelaus, who died 
at sea (although she is actually aware that Menelaus is alive and 
well, 1239-45).79 Dionysius thinks that he is benefiting himself 
by his use of the Iliadic line, but the fact that Chaereas is in 
reality alive situates him in unwitting correspondence with the 
duped Theoclymenus in Euripides’ Helen. 

The Greek literary background to this episode is enriched by 
an awareness that Vergil’s Aeneid also constitutes a significant 
frame of reference, especially in connection with Callirhoe’s 
partiality for simulacral modes of interpersonal relations and for 
mimetic practices more generally. She models the tomb of 
Chaereas on one ‘in every respect just like her own in Syracuse’ 
(mavTa Guotov TH idiw TH Ev LUpaKovoaic, 4.1.6); she adopts 
the same strategy for the ceremony itself, and ‘imitated her own 
funeral’ at Syracuse (TV EKKOULONV EuWNOATO TV Eq’ aT, 
4.1.6). The funeral procession also features a ‘statue of Chaereas 
modelled on the seal of Callirhoe’s ring’ (€mOumeve 5’ eidw@A.0V 
Xalpeou mp0cg THV év TH SaKTVAIiW o—payida SlaTUMWOEV, 
4.1.10), which is itself potentially a reflection of Roman funereal 
practice.’?! Callirhoe then mounts the bier, and ‘embraced and 
kissed the statuary likeness’ of Chaereas (mepteyUV@n Kal 
Kataglovoa Ti eikOva, 4.1.11). 

The discourse of likeness and resemblance underpins the 
description of Callirhoe’s actions and is suggestive of a suite of 
connections with Vergil’s Aeneid. During the Trojans’ voyage 
around the Mediterranean in Aeneid 3, they arrive at Buthrotum, 
an imitation Troy ruled by Priam’s son Helenus.”2 The city is 
populated by people and sites that constitute the (Iliadic) past. 
Following Neoptolemus’ death, Helenus married his sister-in-law 
Andromache (who had been married to his brother Hector, and 
subsequently to Neoptolemus). Although she has remarried, 
Vergil paradoxically casts Andromache as an uniuira who lives in 


the past and spends her time honouring the memory of Hector— 
she still refers to herself as ‘Hector’s wife’ (coniugis Hectoreae, 
3.488), as does Aeneas (Hectoris Andromache, ‘Hector’s 
Andromache’, 3.319).73 The first sight to greet Aeneas is that of 
Andromache offering her annual feast and gifts to the empty 
tomb of Hector in front of the city next to a fake River Simois: 


sollemnis cum forte dapes et tristia dona 

ante urbem in luco falsi Simoentis ad undam 

libabat cineri Andromache manisque uocabat 
Hectoreum ad tumulum, uiridi quem caespite 
inanem 

et geminas, causam lacrimis, sacrauerat aras. 


Andromache, in a grove outside the city, by the 
waters of a fake Simois, was offering her yearly feast 
and gifts of mourning to the dust, and calling the 
ghost to Hector’s tomb—the empty mound of green 
turf that she had hallowed with twin altars, a cause 
for tears. (Aen. 3.301-5) 


The miniature and simulacral constitution of the city is further 
elaborated by Aeneas’ description of it, including his claim to 
have embraced the Scaean Gate: 


procedo et paruam Troiam simulataque magnis 
Pergama et arentem Xanthi cognomina riuum 
agnosco, Scaeaeque amplector limina portae. 


I advance, and recognize a little Troy, with a copy of 
Troy’s great citadel, and a dry brook that takes its 
name from Xanthus, and I embrace the portals of a 
Scaean gate. (Aen. 3.349-51) 


This language is reiterated upon Aeneas’ departure from 
Buthrotum: ‘you’ll see a model Xanthus and a Troy’ (effigiem 
Xanthi Troiamque uidetis, 3.497).”4 The components of this 


episode are unique in ancient literature.7° In its depiction of a 
‘reduced and degraded’ form of Troy and obsessive preservation 
of the past,”© it represents the dangers of excessive grief and 
failed commemoration of the dead,”” an unsuccessful repetition 
of past trauma,”® a version of the Underworld,”? and the 
metapoetic relegation of Homer’s Iliad.8° 

Callirhoe’s funeral for Chaereas, and Aeneas’ description of the 
phenomena he witnesses at Buthrotum, are linked by three 
elements—death, imitation, and size—that underpin the thematic 
core of both, as well as by a clutch of verbal comparanda. First 
(and most obvious) is the funereal context evident in both 
authors. Funerals are themselves generically appropriate to epic 
—that of Patroclus in the Iliad (23.1-257) and Achilles in the 
Odyssey (24.41-97) provide the paradigms—and they are 
especially frequent in Latin (particularly Flavian) epic.®! Indeed, 
there are a number of instances in Latin hexameter poetry in 
which cenotaphs are raised for those who, like Chaereas, are 
presumed dead but are actually alive.°2 This, in combination 
with the popularity of burial scenes in Latin epic generally, may 
have indirectly influenced Chariton’s treatment of the theme. It is 
additionally worth stating that, given that the erection of the 
cenotaph is carried out at the prompting of a dream, dreams and 
cenotaphs are also combined in the Aeneid in the person of 
Sychaeus (1.353-9, 4.457-61), whose narrative I have suggested 
exerted a palpable influence on Chariton (see Section 3.3). 

Close verbal correspondences support the thematic 
connections. The episode in Chariton charts the genesis and 
completion of Chaereas’ cenotaph and funeral rites, and the first 
thing that Aeneas sees in Buthrotum is Andromache’s veneration 
of Hector’s shade at his cenotaph. When in Book 1 Callirhoe first 
kisses her portrait ring and addresses the image of Chaereas upon 
it, she says that she imagines him sitting in grief in Syracuse at 
her own ‘empty tomb’ (Tag~w Kev@)), ‘bearing witness to my 
chastity’ (WOL TI}V owppOOUVNV HapTUPOYV, 1.14.10). This is how 
Aeneas finds Andromache, ‘at Hector’s empty tomb’ (Hectoreum 
ad tumulum ... inanem, 3.304) and venerating his shade with the 
attitude of a chaste uniuira. The sight of Callirhoe and 


Andromache in their funereal contexts provokes stupefaction in 
the men who see them: Mithridates is ‘agape’ (Ayavnc, 4.1.9), 
and Aeneas ‘stood stupefied’ (obstipui, 3.298). In Chariton, 
Callirhoe ends up playing the role that she imagined for Chaereas 
when she addressed the finger ring: she laments at Chaereas’ 
cenotaph, and not Chaereas at hers. In connection with 
Andromache, Callirhoe is characterized by her tendency to access 
her own past (including her husband Chaereas) through 
‘doublets’ in the present (images, statues, children). Andromache 
is endowed with a similar quality: she marries her dead 
husband’s brother and accesses her dead son, Astyanax, through 
the doublet embodied in Aeneas’ son, Ascanius, whom she 
addresses as ‘sole surviving image of my Astyanax’ (mihi sola 
mei super Astyanactis imago, 3.489).83 Callirhoe therefore 
combines the suggestive eroticism of Dido’s posture towards 
Ascanius, with Andromache’s use of Ascanius to call to mind her 
dead son Astyanax. 

Issues of imitation and size combine in the funeral for 
Chaereas and the funereal atmosphere at Buthrotum. Callirhoe 
engineers both the tomb and the funeral on the basis of likeness 
and imitation (6u0lOV; €uyoaTto, 4.1.6), and Chaereas’ absent 
presence during the procession is embodied in a statue (ei6wA OV; 
eikOva, 4.1.11),84 itself modelled on a likeness of Chaereas on a 
finger ring. The mimetic constitution of the funeral ceremony and 
its paraphernalia is on a reduced scale from that found in 
Buthrotum, where the entire Trojan topography has been 
replicated: there is a ‘fake Simois’ (falsi Simoentis), a ‘mimic 
Trojan citadel’ (simulata ... Pergama), a dry likeness of the river 
Xanthus (arentem Xanthi ... riuum; effigiem Xanthi), and Scaean 
Gate (Scaeae ... portae). Whereas the Trojans at Buthrotum 
replicate the (inanimate) sites and buildings of Troy by judicious 
use of toponyms, Callirhoe attempts to replicate her presumed- 
dead husband in the form of a statue.®° There is, however, a 
subtle but significant difference that sets Callirhoe apart from the 
mimetic practices at Buthrotum: Callirhoe is self-aware enough to 
realize that the images of Chaereas serve as metonyms for him 
(rather than actually being him) for the duration of the funeral 
ceremony; this is in contrast to the inhabitants of Buthrotum, for 


whom the simulacral Troy in which they live is not a mere 
substitution for or replacement of Troy but in fact functions as if 
it were itself Troy on a permanent basis. 

The role of the finger ring evidences the significance of size 
and scale in this episode. Callirhoe reveals that she is concerned 
to imitate her own cenotaph in its precise dimensions and size 
(mavTa GuoLov ... TO oyf\ua, TO UEyEBOS, ‘in every respect alike 
... in shape and size’, 4.1.6), and the statue replica of Chaereas is 
an enlargement and elaboration of his miniature likeness on the 
ring. Aeneas homes in on the small size of the replica Troy he 
finds in Buthrotum: there, Troy is ‘small’ (paruam Troiam), the 
citadel of Troy ‘mimics the larger version’ (simulataque magnis 
Pergama),®© and on their departure Helenus refers to the original 
Troy as ‘huge’ (ingentem Troiam, 3.462). It is well known that 
ingens is one of Vergil’s favourite words,” but here it has the 
special effect of exposing the diminished size of Troy in the 
memory of the surviving Trojans.8° Both Callirhoe and the 
inhabitants of Buthrotum experience familiar places and people 
from the past using miniature likenesses. Callirhoe, however, is 
altogether different in the extent to which she rescales the 
signifiers of Chaereas: one moment he is tiny (on a finger ring), 
and life-size at another (as a statue). 

Callirhoe and Aeneas engage in physical interaction with 
replicas as part of their commemorative practices. Callirhoe 
‘embraces and kisses’ (mepleyVON Kal KaTapUotvoa) Chaereas’ 
statue; Aeneas ‘embraces’ the threshold of the imitation Scaean 
Gate (Scaeaeque amplector limina portae). Replicas also function 
as substitutes for erotic longing by creating a presence of the 
absent loved one.®? According to Pliny, the aetiology of the art of 
sculpture consists in its ability to replicate an absent beloved (HN 
35.151).9° This is made explicit in the case of Dionysius at the 
end of the novel after his abandonment by Callirhoe, when he 
finds ‘great consolation’ (uéya ... sapayVOLOV) in the thought of 
‘statues of Callirhoe’ back at Miletus (tag &v MUntTw 
KadAtpons eikovac, 8.5.16); the same consolatory language 
(u€ya ... mapayVELOV) had been used to describe the effect of 
Chaereas’ tomb (TOV Xalp€OUV TAPOV) on Callirhoe (4.7.8). This 


perhaps reflects the language of Roman epitaphs, such as those 
for Allia Potestas (CIL 6.37965) and Cornelia Galla (ce 1988), in 
which the likeness (effigies; imago) of the deceased spouse is a 
‘consolation’ (solacia; solamen).?! 

Callirhoe’s dealings with the statue of Chaereas during his 
funeral also adapt Dido’s use of an effigy of Aeneas placed on the 
pyre in Aeneid 4,92 where it features as part of her magic rites 
and vengeful enactment of his ‘ritual funeral’: 


at regina, pyra penetrali in sede sub auras 
erecta ingenti taedis atque ilice secta, 

intenditque locum sertis et fronde coronat 
funerea; super exuuias ensemque relictum 
effigiemque toro locat haud ignara futuri. 


But the queen, when in the heart of her home the 
pyre rose upwards, towering with pine logs and 
hewn ilex, makes for the place and crowns it with 
garlands and funeral boughs. On top, upon the 
couch, she lays the clothes he wore, the sword he 
left, and an image of him, knowing what was to 
come. (Aen. 4.504-8) 


The ‘effigy’ of Aeneas (presumably made of wax) is deployed in 
the performance of ‘sympathetic’ erotic magic, whereby the effigy 
melted in the fire stands in for its referent, in this case Aeneas. 22 
I shall explore Dido’s suicide more closely below (see Section 
3.6), but here my point is that both Callirhoe and Dido employ 
likenesses of loved ones in the performance of rituals designated 
as funereal. Their motivations, however, are diametrically 
opposed: Callirhoe wants to memorialize Chaereas—her cenotaph 
for him is a ‘memorial of their love’ (Epwtoc Uxduvua, 4.1.4)— 
and honour him with burial, whereas Dido wants to consign 
Aeneas to oblivion (abolere nefandi / cuncta uiri monimenta 
iuuat, ‘I want to destroy all reminders of that abhorrent man’, 
4.497-8). 

In this episode, Chariton successfully combines themes from a 


number of mythical and literary tributaries (on which see pp. 30, 
327-8). Myths involving the simulacral presence (dreams; 
statues) of loved ones are coalesced with the central themes of 
Vergil’s Buthrotum episode (cenotaphs; imitation; size and scale). 
Callirhoe and the inhabitants of Buthrotum harness the processes 
of imitation and likeness to access absent loved ones. Callirhoe in 
particular stands out as a character in ancient literature who 
experiences the world through resemblances, likenesses, and 
absent presences. Chariton is clearly concerned with the interplay 
between absence and presence: the crowd at Chaereas’ funeral 
focus all their attention on ‘Callirhoe who was present’ 
(KaAAtpons sapovons) rather than on Chaereas’ ‘statue, despite 
being most beautiful’ (KaAAiotnv 5& Ovoav Ti eiKOva, 
4.1.10); earlier, Plangon had warned Callirhoe not to privilege 
absence over presence, telling her that Dionysius would be 
insulted if she preferred the ‘absent’ (GOvTa) Chaereas to the 
‘present’ (stapOvTOCG) Dionysius (2.10.1). But, for Callirhoe, 
simulacral and replica manifestations of Chaereas embody 
testaments of fidelity and commitment to the absent loved one.94 
It is therefore playfully ironic that Callirhoe’s repeated partiality 
to such replicas, especially in the context of Chaereas’ funeral, is 
in fact part of Dionysius’ erotic narrative of marriage to the 
bigamous Callirhoe. 


3.6 Chaereas’ Attempted Suicide 


Chaereas’ attempted suicide at the end of Book 5 (5.10.6-10), 
elements of which episode I have discussed above in connection 
with Latin elegy (see Section 1.3), owes a debt to Vergil’s 
treatment of Dido’s suicide at the end of Aeneid 4 (see also pp. 
199?200 on Achilles’ engagement with this episode). As 
elsewhere, the presence of a Greek hypotext complicates any 
simple stemma of allusion. In this case, the suicide of the 
eponymous hero of Sophocles’ Ajax is clearly in the 
background.?° That Dido is also endowed with elements of the 
Sophoclean Ajax—a concern with reputation and _ social 


alienation; suicide via deceptive means; the utterance of curses 
and hope for vengeance; the use of gifts given by their enemies in 
the actual commission of the suicide—has been well 
established,© but there are thematic and lexical details peculiar 
to the texts of Vergil and Chariton that support the case for the 
latter’s adaptation of Dido’s suicide in this episode. 

In the first instance, Dido and Chaereas are distinct from Ajax 
in the fact that Ajax is motivated to commit suicide because of 
wounded pride and an inability to function in a post-Iliadic 
society.2”7 Dido and Chaereas, on the other hand, have both 
suffered erotic misadventure. Both regard suicide as the solution 
to their altered circumstances, unable to come to terms with the 
realization that the love embodied in their erotic narratives is not 
permanent.28 Erotic permanence is a generic expectation 
between protagonists in a Greek novel, and Chaereas and 
Callirhoe are destined for happier times: Polycharmus arrives just 
in time to prevent Chaereas’ suicide.?? Dido and Aeneas, 
however, achieve no such happy ending, and Anna arrives too 
late to save her sister. 

Secondly, while it is true that Ajax, Dido, and Chaereas go 
about their suicides deceptively, Vergil and Chariton do not 
thematize the deception as an interpretative crux: Dido and 
Chaereas are explicitly represented as offering duplicitous 
pretexts; this is in contrast to Ajax, whose so-called ‘deception 
speech’ is actually designed to make it unclear, both to internal 
and external audiences, whether he has reversed his initial 
decision to kill himself.1°° The sequence of events, as well as the 
language of deception in Chariton and Vergil, support my claim: 
Chaereas ‘feigns sickness’ (TpOomOLNOOUEVOG OLV vooEIV) to his 
friend Polycharmus in order to construct a noose in private, and 
sends him away on the sham pretext of bidding farewell to 
Mithridates (stapaméuWat Midptsatnv, 5.10.6); he then ‘climbs’ 
(avaBaivovtoc, 5.10.10) to reach the noose. Dido undertakes a 
similar deception by pretending to Anna that all is well 
(consilium uultu tegit ac spem fronte serenat, ‘she conceals her 
intention by her mien, and gives the impression of calm hope’, 
4.477), and that she has found the solution to her erotic problem. 
She later engineers the removal of Sychaeus’ old nurse, Barce, 


from the scene of the suicide by instructing her to ‘fetch my sister 
Anna’ (Annam ... siste sororem, 4.634), at which point she 
‘climbs the pyre’ (conscendit ... rogos, 4.646) that has been 
constructed for the ostensible purpose of conducting magic rites 
confected to win back Aeneas (just as Chaereas manufactures the 
removal of Polycharmus and then climbs to reach his noose); 
once Dido has immolated herself on the sword and is dying, Anna 
accuses her of ‘deception’ (fraus, 4.675). Explicit deception 
involving the removal of a witness is thus peculiar to Chariton 
and Vergil. 

Thirdly, Chaereas and Dido utter pre-suicide monologues to, 
and engage in physical interaction with, inanimate objects. 
Chaereas ‘kissed the noose’ (kategiiet TOV BpdOyov) by which 
he is to hang himself, and addresses it: ‘You are my consolation 
and advocate. I owe my victory to you; you loved me more than 
did Callirhoe’ (oV pol ... mapayu@ia Kai ovviyopoc: Sia o& 
ViK@: oU we KadAtlpons wOAAov gotepsac, 5.10.9). Dido’s 
feigned magic rites involve the construction of a pyre, onto which 
she casts Aeneas’ personal possessions (exuuias), including his 
sword (ensem) and clothes (Iliacas uestis), as well as the marriage 
bed (lectum iugalem, 4.494-7, 507-8).!°! Having secured the 
departure of Barce, Dido climbs the pyre and addresses Aeneas’ 
possessions: ‘Sweet relics ... take my spirit and release me from 
these woes’ (dulces exuuiae ... / accipite hanc animam meque his 
exsoluite curis, 4.651—2). She then ‘presses her face into the bed’ 
(os impressa toro, 4.659) and falls on the sword. There are Greek 
precedents for women who, having suffered an_ erotic 
misadventure or separation, apostrophize or kiss the (marriage) 
bed—Deianira in Sophocles’ Trachiniae (920-2) or Medea in 
Apollonius’ Argonautica (4.26); Alcestis in Euripides’ eponymous 
play does both (177-83).!92 Chaereas and Dido are unique, 
however, insofar as they attribute to the apostrophized objects 
the quality of aiding them in their death. A verbal and syntactical 
parallel supports the connection. After he has fastened the noose, 
Chaereas articulates a counterfactual scenario in which he would 
have been ‘luckier if (eUTUyEoTEpOV ... el ... , 5.10.6) he had 
been crucified in Caria believing that Callirhoe loved him. During 
her apostrophe, Dido imagines a counterfactual version of her life 


in which she would have been ‘lucky, oh too lucky, if (felix, heu 
nimium felix, si ..., 4.657) Aeneas had never arrived at Carthage. 
This famously adapts the analogous wish of the Nurse at the 
opening of Euripides’ Medea (1-6), that of Medea herself in 
Apollonius’ Argonautica (3.773-5), and of Ariadne in Catullus 64 
(171-2). Despite the tragic and epic analogues, the context, as 
well as the diction and syntax, fit almost perfectly with the 
Aeneid; Chariton’s originality, however, consists in his 
application of traditionally female conventions to the male 
Chaereas, thus feminizing him in the process. 

The suicides of Dido and Chaereas are motivated in each case 
by an overwhelming sense of grief on the one hand and a 
(traditionally male) concern for their reputations on the other. It 
is because Chaereas is seized by an ‘inconsolable grief’ (mév@0c 

GmapnyOpntov) that he orchestrates the removal of 
Polycharmus in order to prepare the noose (5.10.6). Dido is 
similarly ‘overcome with grief and resolved on dying’ (euicta 
dolore / decreuitque mori, 4.474-5), and, during her internal 
monologue, she is explicit that she regards suicide as a means for 
alleviating grief, telling herself, ‘put an end to your grief with the 
sword’ (ferroque auerte dolorem, 4.547).!93 Loss of reputation in 
the eyes of the public also incentivizes their suicides. Chaereas 
would rather die than await a ‘humiliating conclusion’ (T&X.0C 
Gd0éov) of the trial, realizing that, in comparison to Dionysius, 
he is ‘foreign, poor, and alienated’ (GEvoc Gv@pwxoc Kai EVN 
Kal GAAOTpLOG, 5.10.7); he imagines Callirhoe at his tomb and 
believes that she will make him ‘more reputable in the eyes of 
the gods of the Underworld’ (€vd0g0Tepdv pe OLNOELS TOTS 
KatTw daiuwootv, 5.10.9). Like Chaereas, Dido’s suicide is 
prompted by erotic misfortune and the resulting damage to her 
reputation, owing to a diminished pudor and alienation from the 
Carthaginians (4.24-9, 55, 321-3).194 More specifically, 
Chaereas’ ruminations about his reputation in the Underworld are 
directly preceded by the claim that, though dead, he will be able 
to hear the words of his wife at his tomb-side (AkOUVoOuai cov, 
yuvat, ‘I’ll hear you, wife’, 5.10.9). Dido makes the same claim 
for her abilities of sensory perception in the Underworld. At the 


end of her second speech to Aeneas, Dido imagines her revenge 
over Aeneas once he is dead: she predicts that he ‘will often call 
the name of Dido’ (nomine Dido / saepe uocaturum, 4.383-4), 
adding, ‘I’ll hear these things, and the story will reach me among 
the spirits of the Underworld’ (audiam et haec Manis ueniet mihi 
fama sub imos, 4.387). Both Chaereas and Dido imagine 
themselves among spirits of the Underworld (Kdtw Saiuoow; 
Manis) listening to their former lovers, expressed with first- 
person singular verbs in the future tense (AkoUVooual; audiam); 
both thereby reverse the conventional ‘deafness’ of the 
Underworld (see p. 47 n. 56). The major difference is that, while 
Dido speaks from a position of enmity that is historically 
necessary, Chaereas wishes his wife well in all her future marital 
dealings (5.10.7-8). Vitriolic curses of vengeance would not be 
generically appropriate between protagonists of a prose romance. 

A further detail in this episode confirms that Chariton is not 
only producing a parodic version of Ajax’s loss of Achilles’ arms 
and subsequent suicide but is doing so precisely through Vergil’s 
Dido. Chaereas ties the noose and repines that, when he appeared 
as if from the dead at the trial in Babylon, Callirhoe ‘did not 
approach’ or ‘kiss’ him (0U mpoofAdev, ov KatepiAnoev) but 
had instead ‘felt ashamed’ to do so in the presence of ‘another’, 
her current husband, Dionysius (GAAov féeito, 5.10.7). This 
coheres with the description of events at the trial, at which 
Dionysius prevented Callirhoe from rushing forward to embrace 
Chaereas: ‘she started to run to him, but Dionysius stopped her 
and, standing between them, would not allow them to embrace’ 
(Wpunoev aVT® mpoodpaueiv: Katéove dé Atovvotos Kai 
HEGOG YEVOLEVOG OK eliaoev CAANAOLS meputAaKf\val, 5.8.1). 
After Chaereas and Dionysius exchange verbal blows, Callirhoe 
‘stood looking downwards and wept’ (€loTH Kel KATw BAETOVCA 
Kal KAaiovoa), torn between her ‘love for Chaereas and respect 
for Dionysius’ (Xatlptav povoa, Atovvotov aidoupevn, 5.8.6). 
These details reflect and adapt the language and context of 
Aeneas’ chilly meeting with Dido’s shade in the Underworld in 
Aeneid 6. There, Aeneas recognizes Dido and begs her, ‘keep still, 
don’t remove yourself from my view’ (siste gradum teque aspectu 


ne subtrahe nostro, 6.465); his words move Dido to tears 
(lacrimasque ciebat, 6.468),!95 and she, ‘turning away, kept her 
eyes fixed on the ground’ (illa solo fixos oculos auersa tenebat, 
6.469);106 she then ‘rushed off (corripuit sese, 6.472) to join the 
loving shade of her ‘former husband’ (coniunx ... pristinus, 
6.473), Sychaeus. 

The scene in Vergil famously adapts the meeting between 
Odysseus and Ajax in the Underworld in the Odyssey (11.543- 
67), where the meeting is between two political enemies: Ajax’s 
shade refuses to exchange words with Odysseus because of the 
adjudication of the arms of Achilles to Odysseus. But in Chariton 
and Vergil, the dynamic is that of a love triangle between two 
men and a woman. In Chariton, Callirhoe wants to approach her 
former husband, Chaereas, but is prevented by her new husband, 
Dionysius, and her own sense of shame; Dido simply refuses. Both 
women rush (WpLNOeV ... mpOodpauetv; corripuit se) to their 
former husbands, but the complexities of Chariton’s plot mean 
that Callirhoe must remain with her current husband for the time 
being. Both women stare at the ground (Kdtw BAEmovCGa; solo 
fixos oculos) and weep (kAaiovoa; lacrimasque  ciebat); 
downward stares have Homeric precedent, especially Odysseus, 
part of whose rhetorical style is to ‘stand and keep his eyes 
fixedly on the ground’ (otdoKev, Usai d& iSeoKe KaTA YOOVOG 
Ouuata mnéac, Il. 3.217), but it is not part of the Homeric Ajax’s 
gestural repertoire. Callirhoe’s complex psychology means that 
she simultaneously loves and respects two different men, but her 
respect (/deito; aidovpeévn) for Dionysius (as well as Dionysius’ 
own physical intervention) prevents her from acting on her 
feelings of love (@pUOtoa) for Chaereas. The spurned lover Dido, 
however, simply returns to her former partner, who reciprocates 
her love (aequat ... amorem). 

Chaereas’ loss of Callirhoe and subsequent suicide attempt can 
be read as a parody of Ajax’s own tragedy: Odysseus is awarded 
the arms of Achilles, and Ajax loses face by going mad, 
slaughtering a herd of cattle under the mistaken impression that 
he is exacting retribution on the Atreidae. Chariton closely 
follows Vergil’s adaptation of Sophocles’ Ajax in _ the 


representation of Dido, and, like Vergil, he transforms it into a 
narrative about a spurned lover committing suicide. The 
exigencies of Chariton’s plot, however, mean that Callirhoe must 
remain with her new husband for the time being, in contrast to 
Dido, who can return to Sychaeus. Chariton reverses the gender 
dynamic of the love triangle in having the male Chaereas suffer 
abandonment by the female Callirhoe, in contrast to the female 
Dido’s abandonment by the male Aeneas. Once again, two 
elements mark Chariton’s intertextual strategy: the pressures of 
generic protocol; and the combinatorial procedure by which he 
overlays a Latin text onto a Greek text (or texts) in constructing 
an episode (which, in this instance, constitutes a ‘window 
reference’: see pp. 30, 327-8). 


3.7 Chariton and Aeneid 4: an Addendum 


Two further points of detail suggest that Chariton applies Dido’s 
state of lovesickness to the Persian king, Artaxerxes: both 
experience audiovisual indications of the beloved’s presence 
despite their absence; and both are characterized as royalty 
afflicted by old wounds of love. Dido, ‘herself absent, hears and 
sees Aeneas in his absence’ (illum absens absentem auditque 
uidetque, 4.83). As Cataudella observes, Chariton redistributes 
Dido’s sensory preoccupation with Aeneas in his absence to the 
characterization of the Persian king’s lovesick disposition towards 
Callirhoe while hunting (an episode that also corresponds closely 
to the hunt of Dido and Aeneas at 4.129-59).!197 Like Dido, he 
sees and hears Callirhoe despite her absence: ‘he saw only 
Callirhoe despite her not being present, and heard her despite her 
silence’ (€BAene 5€ KaAAtlponv povnv THv un sapovoay, Kal 
rKovev Exeivns TiS uN AaAovONGS, 6.4.5).198 

Chariton’s characterization of Artaxerxes also draws on the 
opening of Aeneid 4, which metaphorizes Dido’s long-standing 
erotic affliction in terms of wounding: ‘but the queen, long since 
stricken by a grievous love-pang, nurtures the wound in her 
veins’ (at regina graui iamdudum saucia cura / uulnus alit uenis, 


4.1-2); and in the Underworld she is described as ‘freshly 
wounded’ (recens a uulnere, 6.450), which tragically literalizes 
her metaphorical erotic wound.!99 Artaxerxes is likewise 
wounded on hearing the name of Callirhoe: ‘hearing her name 
the king felt a fresh blow as if on an old wound’ (@KoVoac S5é TO 
6voua Baolvevs Ws etl TpavuaTl nadal® mANynV eAaBe 
Katvnv, 8.5.6). The language here is especially close: Vergil’s 
queen (regina) has become a king (BaotWevc) who experiences 
love as a wound (TpaUyaTl ... wANyhV; saucia ... uulnus) that 
has its genesis in the past (staA.at@; iamdudum), but which can 
also be felt as fresh (KatvrV; recens). At the metaliterary level, 
the king’s wound is ‘old’ insofar as it annotates an allusion to the 
literary past (see also pp. 282-3). It is also ‘old’ in the context of 
Artaxerxes’ own narrative: he is reunited with his wife in an 
altogether integrative and happy ending, in contrast to Dido, who 
never recovers from her wound; nor is Artaxerxes’ wound ever 
literalized in the way that Dido’s is at the end of Aeneid 4. Again, 
the generic auspices under which Chariton writes governs, to a 
certain extent, his appropriation and adaptation of the tragic 
hypotext embodied in Aeneid 4. 


3.8 Conclusion 


Chariton’s engagement with Vergil clusters in Books 2-5 of the 
novel, and implicates several episodes from Aeneid 1-6. These 
primarily involve the relationship between Aeneas and Creusa 
(Aeneid 2), that between Aeneas and Dido (Aeneid 1, 4, 6), and 
the visit to Buthrotum, a radically rescaled version of Troy stuck 
in the past (Aeneid 3). The focus on spousal and erotic relations 
from Vergil’s epic makes sense given the novelistic genre. The 
funereal and thanatic elements deriving from Vergil, which I 
have termed ‘simulacral presences’, as well as the allusions to the 
Roman concept of uniuiratus, complement those deriving from 
Latin elegy (discussed in Chapter 1). Chariton thus produces a 
novelized version of Rome’s national poem, the Aeneid, and 
offers a happy, alternative ending to the tragic story of Aeneas 


and Dido. This has potentially sociopolitical ramifications to the 
extent that it authorizes a relationship that, had it not been cut 
short, would have prevented the advent of the Trojans on Italian 
soil and the emergence of Rome as a Mediterranean power; this is 
also a more explicit effect, I shall argue, of Longus’ allusions to 
the Aeneid (see Sections 7.9 and 7.10). 
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4 
Achilles Tatius and Latin Elegy 


4.1 Introduction 


Achilles Tatius’ novel stands out. It has been characterized as 
some sort of comedy, pastiche, or parody of the moral framework 
of the so-called ‘ideal’ novels,! the ‘most outrageous of the Greek 
novels’,2 and a ‘riotous ... philosophico-bonkbuster’, veined with 
a ‘carefully calculated sick humour’.? With its undeniably comic- 
parodic tone and homodiegetic narrative format,‘ it is more of a 
piece with Petronius’ Satyricon than it is with Chariton or 
Xenophon of Ephesus.° The novel also lends itself to comparison 
with Ovid, whose playful explosion of elegiac generic 
conventions® calls the authenticity of erotic discourse into 
question in much the same way as does Achilles.”? Anderson 
characterizes the relationship between Achilles and the four other 
extant novels as analogous to that between Ovid and the other 
elegists: ‘each is capable of smiling at love and lovers, while still 
basically committed to their operations; but Achilles and Ovid 
stand cynically and skilfully apart.’® Jones’ monograph on 
masculinity in the Greek novels argues that Achilles’ novel 
presents a ‘prose version of Latin elegy’, and that Clitophon is a 
‘Phoenician version of the elegiac amator, who must often battle 
the resistance of his beloved’;? and she rightly observes the ironic 
use of Ovidian advice (aimed at sexual seduction) in a Greek 
novel (with its generic emphasis on marriage).!° Most recently, 
Brethes has persuasively argued for Achilles’ engagement with 
Ovid in the first two books of the novel in particular.!! In what 


follows, I shall build on these suggestions and offer a case for 
Achilles’ sustained engagement with all the Latin erotic elegists 
(although to differing degrees: the emphasis remains on Ovid). I 
shall also broaden the scope beyond the first two books of the 
novel: elegiac elements additionally cluster around the characters 
of Melite and Thersander (and, fleetingly, Callisthenes), all of 
whom function as erotic rivals to the protagonists. 

As critics have observed, it is possible to detect in Achilles’ 
novel an exercise in generic redefinition, or at least a racy and 
generically subversive experiment with established novelistic 
conventions.!2 Bizarre for the genre is the fact that the female 
protagonist, Leucippe, appears ready to receive Clitophon into 
her bedroom and engage in premarital sex (2.19.2), and that 
Clitophon has transacted business with prostitutes (2.37.5, 
2.38.1) and has possibly had other girlfriends (2.26.1).!3 Indeed, 
while my primary objective in this chapter is to evidence the 
claim that Achilles is engaging with Latin erotic elegy, one of my 
conclusions will be that this engagement is a principal tool in the 
author’s project of generic reconstitution. Three phenomena in 
particular contribute to this process, all of which bind Achilles’ 
literary strategy to that of Latin elegy: the homodiegetic narrative 
format (that is, a narrative in which the narrator relates a story in 
which he is himself a character); the role of sexual seduction as 
part of an asymmetrical interpersonal dynamic; and the explicit 
framing of techniques for such sexual seduction in the form of 
instructional material. Like the lovers of Latin elegy, Clitophon 
offers his own version of events in which he attempts to seduce 
the object of his affections; he does so with the help of two 
erotodidaskaloi (‘teachers of love’), his cousin, Clinias, and his 
slave, Satyrus (on whose different approaches see Sections 4.3- 
4.7). The erotodidactic elements of the novel have led some 
scholars to draw analogies between Achilles and Ovid: Alvares 
classifies Achilles’ novel as an ‘Ovidian ars amatoria’; and 
Goldhill observes that ‘the difficulty of unmediated seriousness 
and didacticism with regard to erotics’ in Achilles could just as 
well apply to Ovid.!4 While it is true that Achilles comes closest 
to the instructional poetry of Ovid, both Propertius and (to a 
lesser extent) Tibullus are also in evidence. 


The homodiegetic framework, by which the external audience 
(and reader) is presented with a one-sided narrative mediated 
solely through Clitophon, does violence to the traditional 
parallelism between novelistic protagonists.!5 Building on the 
influential work of Foucault, Konstan’s central thesis is that the 
‘symmetrical’ or reciprocal love represented in the Greek novels 
is both unique to, and constitutive of, the genre: in its ‘sexual 
symmetry’ between social equals of free and marriageable status, 
it is to be contrasted with the ‘asymmetrical’ or ‘transitive’ model 
of eros, based on a fundamental lack of reciprocity that 
characterizes the novelistic rivals and antagonists (and virtually 
all models of love in other ancient genres).!© In Achilles, 
however, the homodiegetic format prevents the representation of 
reciprocity between the protagonists, and the reader is often left 
wondering whether Leucippe ever genuinely reciprocates 
Clitophon’s feelings at all; after all, there is no unmediated access 
to her thoughts. While my claim is not that Achilles’ choice of 
narrative mode is determined by that of elegy, it yields a 
comparable result. 

The presence of sexual seduction is problematic for those who 
would detect conventional novelistic reciprocity of feeling 
between Clitophon and Leucippe.!” Simply stated, seduction 
should not be required if two people fall in love at first sight. 18 
Novelistic desire, as it occurs in Chariton and Xenophon, trades 
on a dynamic of mutual love and sincerity of expression; 
protagonists, both male and female, fall in love at first sight and 
get married.!9 Seduction and persuasion do not feature as 
elements in interpersonal relations between the protagonists; 
such processes are relegated to characters who comprise the 
narratological antagonists or rivals (that is, those characters who 
obstruct the transaction of mutual desire between the titular 
couple).29 Achilles turns this model on its head by having 
Clitophon actively learn and deploy the arts of seduction, and in 
this regard a major target of his parody is the convention of 
reciprocal love.2! Instead of mutually experienced love at first 
sight and marriage, Books 1-2 treat the reader to Clitophon’s 
one-sided account of his dissembling and performative attempts 
to seduce Leucippe within the domestic perimeter of his father 


Hippias’ house.22 The purpose: sex rather than marriage.23 

It is worth dwelling on the thematic significance of persuasion 
(e€LOW) as it relates to Achilles and Latin elegy, specifically 
Ovid’s Ars Amatoria. Seduction is inscribed into the origins of the 
Western literary tradition, which in part emanates from the 
Judgement of Paris and his subsequent seduction/abduction of 
Helen.24 Peitho and Aphrodite are conceptual bedmates 
throughout the literary tradition: she is Aphrodite’s attendant in 
Hesiod (Op. 73) and her daughter in Sappho (fr. 90.6-8 V.); in 
Pindar, the ‘keys of sacred lovemaking are the property of wise 
Persuasion’ (Pyth. 9.37); and in Plutarch, she is one of the deities 
required by ‘those getting married’ (Quaest. Rom. 264b).25 
Persuasiveness is also a stock attribute of New Comic meretrices 
in the pursuit of financial gain.2© But, as suggested above, 
persuasion (or rather ‘seduction’) is generically anathema 
between protagonists in the Greek novels, as it assumes an 
asymmetrical model of relations in which one partner requires 
convincing. In Xenophon of Ephesus, for example, erotic rivals 
typically attempt to deploy persuasion (s€l\0W) before moving 
onto outright force.27 But in Achilles, Clinias equates successful 
seduction with zelOW (1.9.5), and shortly afterwards he advises 
Clitophon not to use force (Biav) if ‘she is not yet persuaded’ 
(oUnw yap meldetat, 1.10.7). The fact that Clinias frames his 
advice as geared towards mel@W is indicative of Achilles’ 
reconstitution of novelistic desire between protagonists and has 
been described as ‘worthy of Ovid’.28 Sexual seduction requires 
mastery of rhetoric: Ovid counsels that the first job, after finding 
a suitable girl, is to ‘persuade’ (exorare) her (Ars 1.37), and that 
elegiac girls are ‘won by eloquence’ (eloquio uicta, Ars 1.462; cf. 
Fast. 4.111); indeed, he systematically combines the strategies of 
a lover with those of an orator.2? Likewise, Clitophon 
consistently deploys rhetorical display in the service of seduction 
to render Leucippe ‘amenable’ (eUVdywyov, 1.16.1; cf. 1.10.5); 
Melite’s control of rhetoric secures her a session of sex with 
Clitophon, ‘for Eros teaches rhetoric’ (StddoKel yap O "Epws Kal 
AOyouc, 5.27.1; cf. 5.22.5);30 and Callisthenes’ powers of 
persuasion (sl\@avWTaToc) make Calligone ‘more amenable’ 


(EVaywyOTépav, 8.17.4) to his petition.2! Clinias’ advice to 
Clitophon is therefore predicated on the same assumption—that 
sexual seduction requires persuasion—as is held by the Ovidian 
praeceptor. 

The suggestion that Latin love elegy serves a particular 
purpose in Achilles’ novel must be carefully balanced with 
Achilles’ obvious debt to New Comedy.?2 It will therefore be 
useful to sketch the ideological principles governing the erotic 
processes in Achilles in order to see how they relate to those in 
New Comedy and Latin elegy. While matters are further 
complicated by such factors as Latin elegy’s own debt to New 
Comedy,3° as well as the loss of so much New Comedy in 
Greek,3 it is nevertheless clear that Latin elegy and Achilles are 
ideologically and thematically distinct from New Comedy in two 
ways: their treatment of sexual seduction and their attitude 
towards marriage. It is widely agreed that ‘[f]rom textual cues to 
generic structures, Roman love elegy everywhere shows its roots 
in New Comedy’.°° But, crucially for my argument, sexual 
seduction is the province of Latin elegy rather than New Comedy. 
In the latter genre, the female beloved is either of meretricial 
status and thus moved by money rather than skilful rhetoric,3© or 
she is a marriageable citizen and thus never represented as an 
object of sexual seduction. Either way, the objects of affection are 
never subjected to the rhetoric of seduction as are the elegiac 
puellae or Leucippe, in both of whose cases rhetoric and 
declamatory skill are pressed into the service of sexual seduction 
rather than a petition for marriage. Konstan elucidates: 
‘Seduction as such is unknown to the genre of New Comedy, 
since a citizen woman is not represented as the subject of desire, 
and in the case of noncitizen women, sex is treated as a 
negotiable thing, and need not be extorted by false promises or 
strategies of deception.’?7 In this connection Clitophon’s obvious 
preference for sex (with Leucippe) over marriage (with anybody) 
ranges him more closely with the elegiac than the comic lover. 

Achilles and Latin elegy are also distinct from New Comedy in 
their attitude towards marriage. In New Comedy and all the 
extant novels except Achilles, marriage is paramount, although 
the genres differ in the extent to which erotic desire overlaps 


with the desire for marriage. In the novels, eros (love) and gamos 
(marriage) are coterminous insofar as gamos is the socialized and 
contained form of eros.28 In New Comedy, which marks a shift in 
focus away from the political sphere of Old Comedy towards the 
domestic world, a premium is likewise placed on the institution 
of marriage: this occurs between two people of citizen status and 
is the generic telos of the dramatic plot,3? although in this genre 
true love is simply the pretext for (and only very rarely 
coterminous with) marriage.49 As suggested above, the path to 
New Comic marriage never involves seduction; instead, rape is 
utilized as the means to erotic satisfaction and, ultimately, 
marriage with someone who turns out to be a citizen.*! 

In Achilles, however, marriage is repeatedly exposed as a 
fragile and unstable institution that usually ends in disaster 
(Charicles and his bride; Clitophon and Calligone; Tereus and 
Procne; Thersander and Melite; Clitophon and Melite), and the 
author is clearly poking fun at the idea of marriage as a 
prerequisite of the genre. Clitophon is altogether unique as a 
novelistic protagonist in his opposition to marriage. It is true that 
one of the structural features of New Comedy is the young lover’s 
resistance to the matrimonial plans of his father (e.g. Men. Georg. 
1-21; Ter. An. 259-63). An analogous ideological tension 
between the unsanctioned desire of the son and the normative 
authority of the father is evident in Achilles, especially in the first 
two books. Clitophon declares that he is blinded by love ‘for 
Leucippe alone’ (s7p0c AeuKinanv wovnyv), and articulates the 
‘antagonism between Eros and my father’ (“Epw¢ AvTaywviCeTtat 
Kal satnp, 1.11.3). An elegiac couplet in Propertius 2.7 
programmatically announces the poet’s totalizing love for 
Cynthia (tu mihi sola places, placeam tibi, Cynthia, solus, ‘you 
alone please me, Cynthia, may I alone please you’), and airs his 
relief at the repeal of a bachelor tax in terms that pit love against 
father (haec erit et patrio nomine pluris amor, ‘this love means 
more to me than the name of father’, 2.7.19-20).42 Clitophon 
and Propertius mobilize the totalizing characteristic of their love 
(udvnv; sola; see Section 1.2) as an argument against marriage; 
and both frame their struggle as one between love (‘Epwc; amor) 


and paternal duty (staTip; patrio). Despite being betrothed by his 
father, Hippias, to his half-sister, Calligone (1.3.2; cf. 1.11.1-3), 
Clitophon embarks on a sustained programme of stratagems 
designed to seduce his cousin, Leucippe, frustrating the smooth 
fruition of his father’s wishes. Even his desire for Leucippe is 
generically anomalous: Clinias and Satyrus (euphemistically) gear 
their advice towards TO €pyov (‘the work’, that is, ‘sex’, 1.10.2, 
1.10.6, 2.4.4) rather than marriage,+? which is lexically and 
ideologically comparable to Latin elegy’s (especially Ovid’s) 
analogously euphemistic focus on opus (‘work’, that is, ‘sex’).44 
Clitophon’s presence at Sidon at the beginning of the novel, on 
his own and willing to deliver a jeremiad about his erotic 
misfortunes, jars with the fact that he and Leucippe travel to Tyre 
together after their marriage with the intention of proceeding to 
Byzantium: something, the reader might infer, has gone wrong 
with the marriage in the interim.+5 

The problematic status of marriage in Achilles is therefore 
comparable to that in Latin elegy, in which love has no goal 
other than itself, and marriage is both generically and 
thematically anathema: as Konstan observes, ‘[e]rotic poetry 
depends upon a distance from the possibility of marriage’.+© 
Propertius 2.7 (cited above) states the elegist’s case against 
marriage, and much of the interpretative crux surrounding Ovid’s 
relegation hinges on the extent to which his erotodidactic poetry 
impugns the Augustan moral legislations.4” Ovid in particular 
attempts to position his own poetry as subversive and anti- 
Augustan by implying that it is a key element in the Augustan 
charge against him (Tr. 2.207-10);48 and in the autobiographical 
Tristia 4.10, he presents himself as a son challenging the 
authority of a father who wants him to pursue a career in law 
and politics (Tr. 4.10.15-26). Allusion to Ovidian discourse 
therefore makes sense in the context of Clitophon’s aversion to 
marriage and rejection of paternal authority. To be sure, love in 
New Comedy and Latin elegy is subversive: lovers in both genres 
are alienated from the mores governing traditional society and 
abrogate their civic responsibilities. The crucial difference is that, 
in New Comedy, the institution of marriage is rehabilitated, and 
the formerly troublesome lover is absorbed into the fabric of 


society together with his citizen bride. In this respect, marriage 
plays an analogous role within the semiotic economies of both 
Achilles and Latin elegy, with one important qualification: while 
elegy’s stance towards marriage can be read as part of a broader 
countercultural project and distancing from sociocultural norms 
via the ideal of nequitia (‘naughtiness’),49 Achilles harnesses the 
subversive capacities of elegy as part of a more literary project, 
namely that of redefining conventional novelistic desire. 

Much of what follows in this chapter centres on the first two 
books of the novel. This is unsurprising, given that Clitophon 
receives erotodidactic instruction from Clinias and Satyrus during 
these books, thus casting Leucippe in the role of a puella subject 
to elegiac seduction; she subsequently metamorphoses into a 
more conventional female protagonist for the rest of the novel, 
taking on the role of, for example, the abandoned heroines of 
Ovid’s Heroides (see pp. 157-8). The decisive turning point for 
this shift in Leucippe’s generic constitution is in Book 4, when, 
after dreaming of Artemis, she rejects Clitophon’s requests for sex 
(4.1.4). While Ovid’s Amores and Ars Amatoria will emerge as a 
repeated frame of reference, the poetry of Propertius and Tibullus 
(and even the lyric of Catullus) also informs the language of 
Achilles. In addition to the erotodidactic discourse of Clinias and 
Satyrus (Sections 4.3, 4.6, 4.7), and the language of erotic 
authority more generally (Section 4.4), I shall also establish the 
elegiac ancestry of the theme of the contemptor amoris (Section 
4.2), the discourse of sexual consent (Section 4.5), the eroticized 
atmosphere of the symposium (Section 4.8), the sexualized effect 
of female tears (Section 4.9), and the language of theft (Section 
4.10), as well as offering a reading of Clitophon’s (largely 
sexless) interactions with Melite that links him closely with the 
impotent amator of Amores 3.7 (Section 4.11). Throughout, I 
shall demonstrate how the love rivals Thersander, Callisthenes, 
and (the female) Melite present elegiac elements in their 
behaviour and disposition, many of which they share with the 
protagonist Clitophon. 


4.2 Clitophon, contemptor amoris 


Clitophon’s first interaction with Clinias, who will proceed to 
offer him advice on sexual seduction (see Section 4.3), 
dramatizes the motif of the contemptor amoris. This is a character 
type who, having previously spurned love and mocked its 
adherents, is himself struck down by erotic desire. The theme 
appears in various guises in Greek and Latin literature, most 
frequently taking the form of Eros’ or Aphrodite’s punishment of 
a man who has arrogantly spurned the approaches of a potential 
lover:5° the grim fate of Hippolytus in Euripides’ eponymous play 
is a stark warning to those who show contempt for the rites of 
Aphrodite; and there are a number of epigrams by Meleager (A.P. 
12.23, 12.101, 12.141; cf. 12.140), Agathias (A.P. 5.299), and 
Paulus Silentiarius (A.P. 5.234, 5.300) in which Nemesis or Eros 
visit retribution on those who have rejected sexual relations with 
a willing partner, and who are now themselves plagued by 
unreciprocated erotic infatuation. The contemptor motif is rife in 
Latin elegy: in Propertius 1.13, Gallus’ womanizing is repaid in 
the form of a typically elegiac obsession with one girl in 
particular;>! in Propertius 2.3, the poet addresses himself as 
someone who used to claim exemption from the effects of love, 
but who has nevertheless fallen in love once again (2.3.1-2); and 
at the end of Tibullus 1.8, the poet admonishes Pholoe not to 
spurn the advances of Marathus, who had himself previously 
‘mocked’ (ludebat) and ‘ridiculed’ (risisse) the sexual approaches 
of others towards him (1.8.67-—78). 

Achilles has most in common, however, with a pair of 
Propertian poems (1.7, 1.9) and Tibullus 1.2. In Achilles, the 
episode takes the following form. Clinias is in love with a young 
boy named Charicles (1.7.1). In the past, Clitophon ‘always used 
to mock him [Clinias] for his irresponsible indolence’ (EokwaTOV 
Ovv avTov dei TiC Guepyrviac) and ‘love of leisure’ (ovoAACeEL 
gueiv), calling him a ‘slave of erotic pleasure’ (So00A0c ... 
EpwTlKhs Ndovijs, 1.7.2). Clinias responds by telling Clitophon 
that, one day, ‘you too will become a slave’ (€on Kal oU LOL 
OTE SOUVAOG), a day that Clitophon now admits has arrived: ‘I 


have paid you the penalty for my mockery, and I have become a 
slave’ (Edwka ... GOL SiKNV TAV OKa@LUATwWV. SODAOS yEyova 
KQyW, 1.7.3). The two Propertian poems chart Ponticus’ mockery 
of Propertius’ elegiac poetry and way of life (1.7) and the 
ultimate reduction of Ponticus’ status from epic poet to that of 
elegiac lover-poet (1.9). Propertius establishes himself as a 
praeceptor amoris with erotic experience of his own (1.7.13- 
14);52 he warns of the day when Ponticus himself will fall in 
love, at which point his epic poetry will be of no use (1.7.15-20), 
and signs off by warning Ponticus not to spurn elegy (1.7.25). 
The poem is paired with 1.9, in which it transpires that Ponticus 
has now fallen in love: Propertius opens by reminding Ponticus, ‘I 
used to tell you that love would come to you, you mocker’ 
(dicebam tibi uenturos, irrisor, amores), that the day would come 
when Ponticus would relinquish his capacity for free speech 
(libera uerba), and that he would ‘lie there, and abjectly make 
submission to your girl’ (iaces supplexque uenis ad iura puellae, 
1.9.1-3); he also claims to be ‘experienced’ (peritum, 1.9.7) in 
erotic misfortune. In Tibullus 1.2, the poet addresses his 
interlocutor as ‘you who happily scoff at my misfortunes’ (tu, qui 
laetus rides mala nostra), and warns him that Amor will soon 
punish him (1.2.87-8); he claims to have witnessed a case in 
which someone ‘who mocked hapless young men in love, later, 
as an old man, bent his neck to the shackles of Venus’ (qui 
iuuenum miseros lusisset amores / post Veneris uinclis subdere 
colla senem, 1.2.89-90);°° the poem concludes with the poet’s 
prayer for Venus to spare him (at mihi parce, Venus), for ‘my 
mind is ever dedicated and in servitude to you’ (semper tibi 
dedita seruit / mens mea, 1.2.97-8). 

Multiple elements (verbal, situational, thematic) distinguish 
Achilles and the elegists from prior instantiations of the theme. 
First, past mockers of amorous behaviour (€0kwnTOV; TWV 
OKwUUATwV; irrisor; laetus rides; lusisset) are now in love; and 
both had been warned by their interlocutors, Clinias and 
Propertius, of love as a future possibility (Eon ... mote SOUAOG; 
uenturos ... amores). Secondly, the punishments meted out to 
Clitophon, Ponticus, and the Tibullan mocker all involve a 


reduction to metaphorical slavery (d00AOC ... dovAOC 
d0vA0¢c; loss of libera uerba; supplex; Veneris uinclis; Venus .. 
tibi ... seruit; see Section 4.7). Thirdly, at least in the cases of 
Clinias and Propertius, those who had formerly been mocked 
because of their erotic disposition now have a claim to 
experience and serve as repositories of erotodidactic lore. Finally, 
Clinias, Propertius, and the young men in the Tibullan poem are 
all teased for their erotic infatuations by a third party (rather 
than being spurned by an arrogant mocker who is simultaneously 
the object of their affection). 

The presence of Latin elegy in this episode is supported by a 
further detail. Clitophon assails Clinias for his ‘irresponsibility’ 
(Guepyrviac) and the fact that he devotes his leisure time to love 
(ovoracet pureiv, 1.7.2). It is a commonplace in Greek 
philosophy that love is a ‘disease of a soul at leisure’ (1G00C 
Wuyiis axyoAalfovons).5* The principle of otium (‘leisure’) in 
Roman comedy carries negative associations because of its 
antisocial effects,9°> and is singled out by Catullus for its 
deleterious capacity to induce erotic stupor (51.13-15) and 
facilitate the composition of erotic poetry (50.1-2). The elegists 
represent themselves as operating under the aegis of otium 
insofar as it furnishes them with a quasi-philosophical ideal 
according to which they spend their time, on the margins of 
society, in (and writing about) love.5© It is an index of elegiac 
self-fashioning: Tibullus parses his abandonment of love elegy as 
a departure from leisure (otia liquit, 2.6.5); in Ovid’s extended 
analogy of the lover as a soldier in Amores 1.9, he claims to be 
‘born for leisure’ (in otia natus, 1.9.41);°7 and the first official 
advice offered by Ovid to those wishing to be cured of love is to 
‘flee leisure’ (fugias otia, Rem. 136), because ‘Venus so loves 
leisure’ (tam Venus otia amat, Rem. 143). Clinias’ bent for ovoAn 
in the service of love, for which he is mocked by Clitophon, thus 
combines the philosophical self-positioning of the elegists with 
the theme of the contemptor amoris that plays out over the 
diptych in Propertius 1.7 and 1.9, and at the end of Tibullus 1.2. 


4.3 Clinias, praeceptor amoris 


Clitophon’s cousin, Clinias, furnishes him with a raft of strategies 
designed to facilitate the seduction of women, much of whose 
content derives from the elegiac praeceptor amoris.°° Ovid takes 
a rather obvious centre stage within Clinias’ exhortations, which 
place an emphasis on performance and_ dissimulation, 
manipulation of the beloved’s feelings, and a flexible attitude 
towards female consent; but his homosexual characterization (see 
Section 4.4) also aligns him closely with the Tibullan praeceptor 
and the epithalamial imagery of Catullus’ lyric. 

Erotodidactic discourse is, of course, not unique to Ovid, but 
enjoys a lively existence in various forms across the 
philosophical, didactic-technical, and Hellenistic poetic 
traditions, which will be useful to sketch here.°? Part of Ovid’s 
parodic project in the Ars Amatoria is to recontextualize the 
discussions of love found in the Platonic, Stoic, and Epicurean 
traditions:©° Plato’s Socrates prays to Eros not to deprive him of 
the ‘art of love’ (€pwttkn TEyvn, Phdr. 257a), and he frames 
Diotima’s account of love as an education in erotic matters (TO 
Epwttka edidaéev, Symp. 201d);°! Athenaeus, quoting two 
fragments of a poem by Herodicus on Socrates’ love for 
Alcibiades, describes Aspasia as Socrates’ ‘Milesian teacher of 
love’ (EpwtodtddoKarAov ... MtAnoiav);°2 and Xenophon’s 
Socrates schools the courtesan Theodote in how to make the most 
of her beauty (Mem. 3.11).°° The Stoics and Epicureans 
composed works on the subject of love—presumably valorizing 
continence rather than offering training in seduction—under 
titles such as Art of Love, Discourses on Love, and On Love.°* 
Extant Greek New Comedy offers virtually nothing by way of 
erotodidaxis, but advice offered to prostitutes and love-struck 
young men in Plautus (especially Mostell. 168-295; Asin. 757- 
94) is influential on Latin elegy.°> The sex manuals, for example 
that of Philaenis (P.Oxy. 2891),°© represent another type of 
systematized erotic knowledge (though these have more to do 
with the mechanics of sex than with seduction).°” Finally, there 
are scattered indications of erotodidaxis in Greek epigram and in 


Hellenistic poetic fragments.©& Although these fragmentary 
moments are suggestive, on balance Ovidian elegy is the first 
genre to systematize advice on sexual seduction. 

The faculty of sight is central to the erotics of Achilles and 
Latin elegy.©? Clinias’ erotodidaxis begins by stressing the 
importance of spending as much time as possible in the presence 
of the object of seduction, with an emphasis on the primacy of 
sight and vision; the advice is immediately backed up by an 
argument from nature, in which he draws an analogy between 
the sexual seduction of women and the taming of wild beasts by 
familiarity.”2 Both of these elements allude to a specific passage 
in the second book of Ovid’s Ars Amatoria. Clitophon complains 
that the source of his suffering is his close proximity to Leucippe, 
to which Clinias responds that Clitophon is in fact incredibly 
fortunate that he can avail himself of Leucippe’s constant 
physical presence, given that she is already established in his 
house:7! ‘You see her continually, and you hear her continually’ 
(ob d& BrAEmetc Gel Kai AKovelc dei, 1.9.3). After offering a 
quasi-philosophical explanation of the theory of vision (1.9.4— 
5),’2 Clinias counsels that the key to successful persuasion is 
‘continual association with your beloved’ (ovveyns mpoc 
Epw@uEVV Outria) and ‘mutual familiarity’ (tO obvNnOEs TIS 
KOlv@viac),”2 because ‘the eye is the go-between of love’ 
(O@OaALOG yap Pitas mpOgevos, 1.9.5). Clinias then draws an 
analogy between the taming of wild animals and the softening of 
women: ‘If wild beasts are tamed by familiarity, then woman too 
will be similarly softened, indeed much more easily’ (ei yap TA 
dypla TOV Onpiwv ovvnGeia TiWWacEeveTal, OAD LOAAOV 
TaUTN padayGein Kai yuvi, 1.9.6). 

The Ovidian praeceptor offers the same advice (couched in the 
same language) and uses a kindred argument from nature to 
demonstrate that, if a calf is given constant attention, it will grow 
into a cow: 


quem taurum metuis, uitulum mulcere solebas ... 
fac tibi consuescat: nihil assuetudine maius ... 
te semper uideat, tibi semper praebeat aures, 


exhibeat uultus noxque diesque tuos. 


The bull you fear, you were accustomed to stroke as 
a calf ... See that she grows used to you: nothing is 
mightier than habitude ... Let her always be seeing 
you, always giving you her ear; let night and day 
show her your features. 


(Ars 2.341, 345, 347-8)74 


Epicurean doctrine concerns itself with the power of habit,”° and 
in a specifically amatory context Lucretius warns that ‘familiarity 
engenders love’ (consuetudo concinnat amorem, 4.1283).”7© More 
significant is the specifically Ovidian flavour of Clinias’ advice. 
Crucial for both Ovid and Clinias is constant looking (ov dé 
BAémetc dei; te semper uideat) and constant hearing (GKOUELC 
Get, tibi semper praebeat aures), and Ovid further stresses the 
importance of exhibiting one’s face day and night (exhibeat 
uultus noxque diesque tuos). Clinias’ digression on optics is 
designed to prove that ‘the eye is the go-between of love’ 
(OpOaruoc yap Plriac mpdEEvoc);’7 the notion that love enters 
through the eyes is a philosophical commonplace, and ubiquitous 
in erotic literature,”® but the phraseology in this instance 
recapitulates Propertius’ claim, in support of the proposition that 
the pleasure of sex is its visuality, that ‘eyes are the leaders in 
love’ (oculi sunt in amore duces, 2.15.12).72 The difference 
between the two authors is one of imagery: Achilles’ eye is a 
mpOcéevoc and thus a tool for harmonious inter-polis relations,®° 
whereas Propertius’ eyes are military ‘leaders’ (duces). In 
pacifying the imagery, Achilles’ adaptation perpetuates the 
stereotypical contrast between Roman militarism and Greek 
intellectualism (discussed in the Introduction: see p. 9). 

In both authors, the arguments for continual familiarity are 
either concluded (in Achilles) or introduced (in Ovid) by georgic 
analogies that imply that ‘men are the cultivators and controllers 
of their natural environment’ and that women ‘must be forced 
into conformity with an orderly system of love’; in Ars Amatoria 
1-2 especially, ‘Ovid illustrates his doctrines of love with imagery 
that provides a constant metaphorical equation between the 


nature and conduct of women and that of animals.’8! Of course, 
the metaphor of the ‘hunt’ is a commonplace of Greek and Latin 
erotic literature,°2 but such animal imagery is programmatic for 
Ovid and contributes to his sustained parody of Vergil’s Georgics; 
the Ars opens with a comparison of the praeceptor’s tuition of 
Amor to the taming of wild animals (1.9-21).85 More specific, 
however, is the language of consuetude, which Achilles and Ovid 
share: Clinias argues that, if the habits of wild animals are tamed 
by ‘familiarity’ (ovvn@eia), then women too can be softened; the 
Ovidian analogy is likewise expressed in the language of habit 
(solebas; consuescat; assuetudine).84 The analogies from 
husbandry expose the misogynistic value system that informs the 
erotodidactic project, but their contiguity with the discourse of 
habit in both authors, as well as with an emphasis on constant 
visual and aural presence, indicates that Clinias takes his cue 
from the Ovidian praeceptor. 

Clinias advocates a dissimulative and performative mode of 
seduction: the seducer should be emotionally detached and 
manipulate the beloved’s feelings. This mode is familiar from 
Ovid.85 Seduction trades on the rhetoric of authenticity and 
relies on a careful choreographing of apparent sincerity.8© Clinias 
enjoins Clitophon to ensure that the object of his affection believe 
that she is both beautiful and loved: 


TO OUVELSOG TOU PUEtoOal TIKTEL MOAAAKLC AVTEpWTa. 
Ogre. yap éKdotn TMV napbévwv eivat KaAt, Kai 
plroupevn yxaipet kal éxatvel TG papTUpiag TOV 
plrovvta: Kav LEN PAHon Tis avTiv, oOUmw mEnloTEUKEV 
eivat KaA. &v obv oot mapa pdvov-: épiic@at 
TLOTEVOATH, Kal TAYEWG OE LWN|OETAL. 

The consciousness of being courted often generates a reciprocal 
desire. Every maiden wishes to be beautiful, enjoys being 
courted, and is grateful to her suitor for testifying to her beauty. If 
no one has courted her, she cannot yet believe that she is 
beautiful. So I have but one piece of advice for you: let her 


believe that she is desired, and she will soon imitate your 
desire. (1.9.6—7) 


Erotic success is thus contingent on the girl being persuaded that 
she is loved, because only then will she be persuaded that she is 
beautiful, which is, after all, what all girls—specifically 
unmarried girls—want.®7 Clinias concludes his erotic tutorial by 
invoking an explicitly theatrical metaphor, instructing Clitophon 
that he must be prepared to ‘play the part’ (yopnynoov tHVv 
UsOKplotwv) if he wants his ‘theatrical production’ (TO dpdya, 
1.10.7) to be a success. 

These three elements (manipulation of the beloved’s feelings; 
emotional detachment; seduction as a type of theatrical 
performance) are germane to Ovid’s Ars.8° The praeceptor insists 
that ‘you must play the part of the lover’ (est tibi agendus amans) 
and that ‘erotic wounds must be verbally imitated’ (imitandaque 
uulnera uerbis) in order to secure the trust (fides) of the beloved 
(1.611-12).89 Ovid reassures his audience that it is not a hard 
task: ‘each woman thinks herself lovable; hideous though she be, 
there is none whom her own looks do not please’ (sibi quaeque 
uidetur amanda; / pessima sit, nulli non sua forma placet, Ars 
1.613-14). Constant praise of her beauty is paramount, and is 
especially applicable to chaste and unmarried girls: 


nec faciem, nec te pigeat laudare capillos 
et teretes digitos exiguumque pedem: 

delectant etiam castas praeconia formae; 
uirginibus curae grataque forma sua est. 


Nor be weary of praising her looks, her hair, her 
shapely fingers, her small foot: even chaste women 
delight to hear their charms proclaimed; even to 
virgins their beauty is a care and a delight. 

(Ars 1.621-4) 


Ovid also advises the lover to ensure that the girl believes that 
her ‘beauty’ (forma, Ars 2.296) has captivated him; to this end he 
must compliment her hair, her singing and dancing, and her 
lovemaking (Ars 2.303-8), and, most importantly, he is to ‘make 


sure your words do not expose you as pretending’ (ne pateas 
uerbis simulator in illis / effice, Ars 2.311-12). There are obvious 
correspondences between the advice of Clinias and the Ovidian 
praeceptor: engineering a dynamic of trust through persuasion 
(memioTEUKEV; EptoOal mloTEVOATW; credamus amari; credat 
amari; fides) and a belief in the girl that she is beautiful and 
loved; and theatrical performance and emotional disengagement 
underpinned by the overarching agenda that the lover should 
fake his love (yOphynoov TV LmOKpLotV; TO SpGua; agendus 
amans; simulator). Clinias even reiterates the precise content of 
the second distich of the passage quoted above: virgins (TWV 
mapOEvwv; castas; uirginibus) delight (yaipet; delectant) in 
having their beauty (and therefore their status as beloved) 
publicly witnessed (Tic yaptuplac; praeconia).?° 

On verbal and thematic coincidences alone, the Ovidian 
heritage of this type of emotional manipulation and 
disengagement is highly likely, but all the more so given that, in 
both authors, the advice is packaged up as part of a repertoire of 
praecepta designed to facilitate the seduction of women. That 
said, for two reasons it is not unproblematically Ovidian. First, 
Ovid famously warns of the psychological effects of repeatedly 
pretending to be in love. For Ovid, the sustained performance of 
love results in true love: 


saepe tamen uere coepit simulator amare, 

saepe, quod incipiens finxerat esse, fuit. 
quo magis, 0, faciles imitantibus este, puellae: 

fiet amor uerus, qui modo falsus erat. 
Yet often the pretender begins to love truly after all, 
and often becomes what he has feigned to be. 
Therefore, you women, be more compliant to 
pretenders; one day will the love become true which 
was recently false. 

(Ars 1.615-18) 


In Achilles, however, Clitophon is genuinely in love by the time 


he receives this advice: at least as he tells it, he is already the 
recipient of an ‘erotic wound’ (€pwTlk@ Tpavyatt, 1.4.4)—there 
is therefore no need for ‘wounds to be imitated’ (imitanda 
uulnera) as in Ovid (Ars 1.611)—and Clinias has observed that he 
is ‘truly in love’ (€pG@¢ QAN@Wc, 1.7.3). For all Achilles’ 
subversion of novelistic convention, Clitophon is not as cynical as 
the Ovidian praeceptor. 

Secondly, in Philaenis, Menander, and Chariton there are 
certain precedents for the manipulation of feeling and the pose of 
emotional detachment that occur in Achilles and Ovid. In the sex 
manual of Philaenis, the speaker advises the pupil to compliment 
the looks of the woman regardless of how old or ugly she is 
(P.Oxy. 2891 fr. 3 col. ii 3-8). Achilles may have read Philaenis, 
but, as far as one can tell from the fragments, his diction and 
phraseology is much closer to that of Ovid. Perhaps more 
significant is a fragment of Menander in which the hetaera Thais 
is characterized as ‘loving nobody truly, but always pretending’ 
(un@evoc EpWoav, mpoonolouuevny &’ dei, fr. 163.4 KA),?! a 
quality also applied to Catullus’ Lesbia, who ‘loves nobody truly’ 
(nullum amans uere, 11.19).92 That feigning love is a 
stereotypically meretricial (and specifically New Comic) strategy 
by which female courtesans attract male clients is confirmed by 
the bawd Dipsas in Ovid, Amores 1.8, whose entire raison d’étre 
is financial gain; she specifically advises Ovid’s sweetheart to 
feign love (simulatus amor) and ensure that her target believe he 
is loved (credat amari, Am. 1.8.71). In Achilles and the Ars 
Amatoria, however, this moneymaking strategy is reassigned to 
the department of sexual seduction: that of women by men in Ars 
1 (discussed above), and of men by women in Ars 3 (esp. 3.673). 

A brief digression on Chariton is also in order, where the 
strategy is deployed for the purposes of seduction. In an episode 
loaded with Menandrian intertexts and metatheatrical cues, the 
jealous suitors hire an actor to play the part of a lover and seduce 
Callirhoe’s female servant (see p. 55 n. 99). The narrator quips 
that ‘women are easily caught if they believe they are loved’ 
(yuvr) 6& EvdAwTOV EoTtV, OTav EpioOat SoKi}, 1.4.2). The 
diction (EVdAwTOV ... €pto@at) and iambic rhythm of this 


phrase perhaps point to an origin in Menander’s Nauclerus 
(eVdywyov ... ép@v, fr. 250 KA), but the inversion of gender 
(the seduction of women by men)? suggests an Ovidian filter. 
Curiously, the strategy reappears in a bizarre passage at the end 
of Book 7, where Chaereas momentarily transforms into a 
praeceptor amoris. He explains to his Egyptian servant (tasked 
with persuading a beautiful woman, who is actually Callirhoe, to 
marry Chaereas)9* that ‘a woman is won by flattery, praise, and 
promises’ (uweOodeVeTal yUVN smapakANoeotv, enaivolc, 
émayyeAiatc), ‘especially if she believes she is loved’ (udAltota 
d€, AV EpdoGat doKfj, 7.6.10). Not only does Chaereas advocate 
the use of the same techniques upon Callirhoe as had been used 
by the suitors in their attempt to disrupt his marriage, but his 
advice here miniaturizes that of both Ovid and Achilles.?5 

One might speculate that Achilles’ reading of Ovid is filtered 
through this episode in Chariton. Achilles’ knowledge of Chariton 
in this connection is corroborated by what Chaereas says next 
regarding the use of force and persuasion: he accuses the 
Egyptian of attempting to bring force (Biav) to bear on Callirhoe 
just after the reader learns that the Egyptian ‘did not dare apply 
force (Biav)’, despite being ‘unable to persuade (st€toat) her’ 
(7.6.9-10). Clinias will proceed to speculate on the role of 
physical force in seduction (see Section 4.5), although he 
ultimately disavows its use if persuasion has not been effective 
(eioves THV Biav: obmw yap meiGeTal, ‘don’t use force, for 
she’s not yet persuaded’, 1.10.7). Achilles’ Clinias has therefore 
learnt from Chariton’s Chaereas (and the Egyptian soldier) that 
the use of force is inadvisable in the case of failed persuasion; 
and if Achilles has in fact read Ovid through the filter of 
Chariton, then he has also ‘re-Ovidianized’ the strategy by 
gearing it towards sexual seduction (as in Ovid) rather than 
marriage (as in Chariton). This makes sense in the context of 
Achilles’ relegation of marriage in favour of sex. 


4.4 Clinias’ Erotodidactic Authority 


Erotic experience forms the basis of Clinias’ and Ovid’s role as 
teachers of love.?© The major difference between them, however, 
is that Clinias’ status as a dispenser of advice about heterosexual 
relations is ironized by two things: his misogynistic attitudes; and 
the fact that he is involved in a homosexual relationship that 
ends with the death of his beloved youth. This raises fundamental 
questions about the rhetoric and self-positioning of didactic 
authority, and the extent to which the teacher need necessarily 
have practical experience of the knowledge he is attempting to 
communicate.?7 By comparing Clinias’ (ironized) role as a 
repository of heterosexual advice with Ovid’s claim to 
‘experience’ (usus) and admissions of past failure,?° I shall 
establish that Achilles mobilizes Ovidian language to grapple 
with the theme of Clinias’ didactic authority. Clinias’ overtly 
homosexual characterization, I shall also suggest, is a hangover 
from the preceptorial elegies of Tibullus. I shall in addition 
address the erotodidactic preoccupation of what constitutes 
‘love’, that is, whether it is an ungovernable emotion (Amor) or a 
teachable/learnable set of behaviours (amor).?9 

Achilles and Ovid establish the authority of their didactic 
voices by religious terminology. Clinias is introduced as 
Clitophon’s cousin, older by two years, and described as an 
‘initiate in love’ (EpwTl TETEAEOUEVOG, 1.7.1). Having heard 
Clinias’ advice on the performativity of love (see Section 4.3), 
Clitophon seeks his counsel on sexual seduction by virtue of 
Clinias’ apparent experience: 


‘OC OVV dv,’ EixOV, ‘y€volLtO TOUTO TO pavTELUA; SOC 
HOL TAG Apopuds: oD yap ApyaloTEpOG "WOTNHS Eu0v Kal 
OUVNGEOTEPOS NSN Ti TeAETH TOU Geod.’ 

‘How might this prophecy be fulfilled?’ I asked. ‘Tell me how to 
start out. You have been an initiate for longer than me, and you 
are already more familiar with the mysteries of Eros.’ (1.9.7) 


His question is saturated with vatic terminology and the language 
of mystery cult: Clinias is an ‘initiate’ (uWoTNS) in the ‘rites of the 
god’ (Tf TeAeTH TOU Geo), and he refers to Clinias’ previous 


response as a ‘prophecy’ (udvtevya).190 Such language 
hyperbolically sanctifies Clinias as an expert in erotic matters and 
as worthy in the exercise of didactic authority, which is further 
insinuated by Clitophon’s acknowledgment of his greater age 
(Apyxatotepos) and familiarity (ovvNOEoTEPOG) in erotic matters. 
The language of mystery religion in the context of erotic 
experience is originally Platonic,!9! and becomes a major 
constituent in the amatory discourse of Ovid, who talks of the act 
of sex in terms of the ‘mysteries of Venus’ (Veneris mysteria, Ars 
2.609) and ‘mystic intrigues’ (mystica furta, Ars 2.640). More 
specifically, at the beginning of the Ars Ovid advertises himself as 
a ‘prophet’ endowed with erotic ‘experience’: ‘experience 
motivates this undertaking: heed an experienced prophet’ (usus 
opus mouet hoc: uati parete perito, Ars 1.29-30).!92 He proceeds 
to use the language of mystery cult to exclude any readership 
consisting of married women (este procul ..., ‘be far from here ... 
’, Ars 1.31-4).193 Ovid reiterates his claim to usus towards the 
end of Ars 3, where he bids his audience to trust in his ‘long 
experience’ (longo ... usu, Ars 3.791).194 While the language of 
mystery religion, prophecy, and experience is used of Clinias and 
Ovid, the difference between them is that Clinias does not engage 
in explicit self-advertising; Ovid, on the other hand, indulges in 
‘aggressive self-promotion’ and continually refers to himself as 
praeceptor or magister.!°5 He also repeatedly alludes to his own 
failures as a lover (Ars 2.169-74, 2.547-54), which is a unique 
phenomenon in a didactic context but understandable given that 
erotic failure is a generic marker of love elegy.!°° Ultimately, 
however, Ovid’s admissions of failure are a successful rhetorical 
strategy. By contrast, Clinias does not allude to his erotic failure, 
which is instead witnessed and narrated in full by his pupil, 
Clitophon, after he has heard Clinias’ advice. As far as usus is 
concerned, Clinias is a less successful but more modest version of 
Ovid. 

Clinias’ didactic authority in heterosexual matters is called 
into question by his overtly misogynistic and homosexual 
characterization, facets that manifest fruitful connections with 
Latin elegy.!97 On learning that his boyfriend Charicles is to be 


married, Clinias urges him to reject the union and launches into a 
misogynistic diatribe on the evils of marriage and of the female 
species in general (1.8.1). There is an obvious irony in the fact 
that Clinias, who is erotically obsessed with a youth and opposed 
to marriage, holds forth on seduction techniques designed to 
ensnare women. He characterizes marriage via a number of 
unflattering analogies (punishment, fetters, war, slavery, ageing, 
and enervation, 1.8.1-9) and provides a _ catalogue of 
mythological women from the tragic stage who, in his opinion, 
exemplify the evil of the female species in their quest to satisfy 
their sexual urges. The list contains the usual suspects (Eriphyle, 
Sthenoboea, Aerope, Procne, Candaules’ wife, Helen, Phaedra, 
Clytemnestra) but also some oddities (Philomela, Chryseis, 
Briseis, Penelope).!98 Clinias’ assimilation of marriage to 
negative phenomena plugs into a widespread tradition (especially 
Greek tragedy) that sees marriage as a type of death,!99 as well 
as imperial progymnasmata on the subject of whether a man 
should marry.!!9 The outburst can be read as a parody of 
conventional novelistic privileging of marriage.!1! Jones puts it 
well: ‘Clinias’ assault on marriage denigrates the very telos of 
romantic fiction, and consequently undercuts his authority in the 
role of praeceptor amoris to the hero of an erotic novel.’!!2 But 
his catalogue of libidinous women has a connection with Ovid’s 
Ars: arguing that female desire is stronger than male desire, the 
praeceptor goes on to offer a catalogue of mythological women 
who suffer from ungoverned passion (Ars 1.285-350).113 
Although there is little overlap in content (except Clytemnestra, 
Aerope, and Phaedra), both catalogues emanate from the mouths 
of erotodidaskaloi. Their rhetorical functions also differ: Ovid’s 
catalogue represents the type of women who do not require 
seducing; Clinias’ catalogue is designed to highlight the dangers 
of marriage from a homosexual perspective. 


The Ovidian praeceptor shares with Clinias a predilection for 
cataloguing libidinous women but lacks his homosexual 
characterization. Latin elegiac poets systematically ‘de- 
homosexualize’ Hellenistic epigram. Catullus’ ‘Juventius’ poems 
(15, 16, 21, 24, ?40, 48, 81, 99) represent a midway point 
between Hellenistic epigram and Latin elegy, by which point the 


beloved is strictly and programmatically female: at the beginning 
of his collection, Propertius renders the epigrammatist Meleager’s 
male beloved, Myiscus, as the female Cynthia (Prop. 1.1.1-4; 
Mel. A.P. 12.101),!14 and homosexual love is, in any case, 
exceptionally rare in Latin elegy.!!5 Clinias could therefore 
represent a generic mixture of pre-elegiac homosexuality and 
elegiac advice regarding sexual seduction,!!© although his 
didactic authority will later be usurped by the heterosexual 
Satyrus (see Sections 4.6 and 4.7). There are, however, literary 
models for homosexual teachers of love. A fragment of 
Callimachus mentions a certain Erchios known for his effective 
teaching of boy-love (fr. 571 Pf.). Tibullus provides the first 
extant model for a homosexual teacher of love: poem 1.4 reports 
an encounter in which the poet requests from a statue of Priapus 
some advice concerning the seduction of youths (quae tua 
formosos cepit sollertia?, ‘what cleverness of yours captured 
handsome young men?’, 1.4.3). The poem is an important cog 
within the development of literary erotodidaxis.!17 It is the first 
extended erotodidactic sequence from a praeceptor amoris and 
provides a model for Ovid, who redeploys it in a heterosexual 
context.!18 Priapus proceeds to offer precepts on, for example, 
perseverance, oaths, not wasting time, and obsequiousness 
(1.4.39-56). One of the categories of attractive boys mentioned 
by Priapus are those who can control horses (1.4.11): if this poem 
is a functional intertext for the character of Clinias, then the fact 
that his boyfriend, Charicles, is trampled to death by an 
uncontrollable horse has an ironic piquancy.!!9 Furthermore, 
Tibullus 1.8 offers advice to Pholoe regarding her relations with 
his beloved Marathus: this poem therefore provides Clinias with a 
model for a teacher who is characterized as homosexual and who 
nevertheless dispenses advice regarding heterosexual relations. 

A case can be made for a meaningful allusion to Catullan lyric 
in connection with Clinias’ anti-marriage stance.!29 Having 
bombarded Charicles with his catalogue of ungoverned women, 
Clinias begs him not to ‘hand over a lovely rose to be plucked by 
an ugly farmer’ (uf) mapad@co ebuoppov TpUvyijoal Pddov 
Cudp~w yewpyG@, 1.8.9). Here, Clinias compares Charicles’ youth 
and beauty to a rose that marriage would destroy.!2! This 


imagery transfers to a pederastic context a standard trope of 
epithalamial discourse, whereby the bride (or her virginity) is 
compared to a vegetal or floral entity whose secluded and natural 
state will be ruptured by human activities such as agriculture. 
Despite the implicit violence inscribed into a girl’s transition from 
virginal bride to married woman, the ‘ritualized reluctance of the 
bride’ in epithalamial contexts (which equates loss of female 
virginity to the destruction of nature) is usually!22 overcome by 
a more positive outlook: namely that marriage is a necessary 
taming of nature. Sappho’s epithalamial poetry regularly employs 
vegetal and floral imagery to describe the bride and groom: 
brides are like the ‘tenderness of roses’ (fr. 194a V.); the bride’s 
virginity is like an apple yet to be plucked from the tree (fr. 105a 
V.),!23 and like a hyacinth trodden by shepherds on a mountain 
(fr. 105b V.). Clinias’ appropriation of epithalamial terminology 
therefore borders on the absurd, insofar as he mobilizes the 
typical imagery of epithalamia as part of a self-interested and 
pederastically informed argument against marriage.!24 

But what of Catullus? In poem 11, the poet characterizes his 
mistreatment at the hands of Lesbia as like that of a flower 
harmed by a plough: 


nec meum respectet, ut ante, amorem, 

qui illius culpa cecidit uelut prati 

ultimi flos, praetereunte postquam 
tactus aratro est. 


And let her not look to find my love, as before; my 
love, which by her fault has dropped, like a flower 
on the meadow’s edge, when it has been touched by 
a passing plough. 

(Cat. 11.21-4) 


Ploughing is traditionally a penetrative act associated with the 
male.!25 Jones argues for Achilles’ allusion to this passage, 
observing the gender inversion that takes place in Achilles and 
Catullus: the male passively receives the touch of the plough (in 
Catullus) or the ugly farmer (in Achilles).!2© She is also right 


that, in both authors, the agricultural imagery serves to feminize 
the male: in Achilles, the agent of feminization is heterosexual 
marriage; in Catullus it is Lesbia’s promiscuity.!27 The Catullan 
link can be reinforced in this connection. In Catullus, the simile 
occurs at the end of a poem that not only renounces Lesbia, but 
does so in terms that bring out her libidinous nature: 


cum suis uiuat ualeatque moechis, 

quos simul complexa tenet trecentos, 

nullum amans uere, sed identidem omnium 
ilia rumpens. 


Bid her live and be happy with her adulterers, three 
hundred of whom she holds at once in her embrace, 
not loving one of them truly, but again and again 
rupturing all their groins. 


(Cat. 11.17-20) 


This is precisely the context in which Clinias himself deploys the 
image: both Clinias and Catullus rail savagely against the 
promiscuity of women and employ imagery that is ludicrously 
dissonant with its originally epithalamial function.!2° If Catullus 
is indeed on Achilles’ radar, perhaps Clinias’ concern that his 
young boyfriend Charicles’ impending marriage will destroy the 
‘flower of his youth’ (TO Gv@oc ... Tic HBnc, 1.8.9)129 
constitutes a bilingual pun on Catullus’ pederastic interest in 
Juventius, addressed by the poet as ‘little flower of the Iuventii’ 
(flosculus ... Iuuentiorum, 24.1). 

Clinias and Ovid thematize whether love is something that can 
be taught and controlled. As a result, they both pose a 
fundamental question: what, precisely, does erotodidaxis claim to 
teach? In response to Clitophon’s request for an ars amatoria, 
Clinias suggests that love (or rather sex) is not a matter for the 
classroom and promises to offer some general principles on 
sexual seduction: 


undév ... mpocg Tavta Cytet map’ GAAOoU padeiv- 
aVTOSISaKTOG yAp EoTLV O BEDS GOPLOTNS. Wonep yap TA 


dptitoka TOV BpepHv ovdeicg SiddoKel TV TpO—PNV, 
avtouata d& ékuavOdvet Kai oidev év Toic pacoic 
ovoav avtToic THY Tpdnelav, oUTw Kai veavioKoc 
EpwTOC mpwTOKVUWV OU deltal SidacKaAiac mpOc TOV 
TOKETOV. EAV yap 1) Wdig napayEvNTal kal EvoTf TAS 
avayKng 1 mpodeouia, pndév smAavnéeic, Kav 
TMPWTOKVUV fC, EVproetc TeKeiv, bx’ avTOD pawOeic 
TOU Geod. doa SE EOTL KOLVE Kai pr] TAG EVKaipov TUYNS 
deoueva, TaVTa Akovoac LAGE. 

In these matters ... you should seek no advice from any other: the 
god is a self-taught sophist. It is the same as with newly born 
babies: no one teaches them how to feed, but they master the art 
of their own accord, and they know that their food lies in their 
mother’s breasts. Likewise a young man who is pregnant with his 
first desire also needs no instruction to give birth to it. Whenever 
the birth-pangs strike, and fate’s appointed time arrives, you will 
unerringly discover a means of parturition, though it be your first 
pregnancy. The god himself will be your midwife. But you should 
also hear and learn all the general rules, which do not depend on 
lucky breaks. (1.10.1-2) 


This is a complex and intertextually loaded passage that appears 
to contain contradictory information.!3° The various metaphors 
make it clear that Clinias is in the first instance talking about sex 
rather than seduction: he tells Clitophon that his request requires 
no learning (uaOetv) because ‘love is a self-taught sophist’ 
(avtTOdidaKTos ... 0 GEOG GOPLoTNs). The image of love as a 
sophist (repeated at 5.27.4) is Platonic,!3! and is amplified by a 
cluster of images that suggests the innateness of sexual 
knowledge: he assimilates the lover to a newborn baby (Td 
Gptitoka Tv Bpe~dv) who does not need to be taught 
(Std8aoKeEL) where to look for its food (its mother’s breasts) 
because it learns this on its own accord (aUTOyaTa dé 
ékuavedvel). The imagery then shifts its terms: via another 
Platonic metaphor (that of gestation), !32 Eros becomes a midwife 
delivering the baby of a young man who is ‘pregnant with desire 
for the first time’ (€pwTO¢G mpwTOKUUWV), but who ‘requires no 
teaching’ (oU deitat dt6aoKaAiac) as to how to give birth; this 


renders the preposterous image of a young man with a ‘pregnant’ 
erection who does not need to be told where to put his penis or 
how to ‘give birth’ to his ejaculation. The two metaphors cast 
Eros in the role of a teacher, though in both cases it transpires 
that education is not necessary. The metaphor of pregnancy in 
particular is humorous and ironic: humorous because of the 
anatomical absurdity of a pregnant man (or penis); and ironic 
because a possible consequence of the advice being sought by 
Clitophon (sexual seduction) is, precisely, pregnancy—indeed, 
the Ovidian diptych at Amores 2.13-14 exposes pregnancy as a 
possible consequence of an _ elegiac relationship. Further 
confusion consists in the fact that, after claiming that sex requires 
no teaching, Clinias changes tack and offers Clitophon some 
‘general principles’ (KOLVQ) that he is to learn (ud@e). It will turn 
out, of course, that these relate not to the sexual act but to 
strategies of seduction. 

Hence the question is posed: what is subject of erotic 
education, and can it be taught? Ovid grapples with the same 
question, and blurs the distinction between love as an 
ungovernable emotion, the sexual act, and a ‘bag of tricks’ 
designed to seduce women.!33 The Ars Amatoria begins with an 
emphasis on the utility of ars in the pursuit of sexual seduction: 
‘If anyone among this people knows not the art of loving, let him 
read my poem, and having read it be learned in love’ (si quis in 
hoc artem populo non nouit amandi, / hoc legat et lecto carmine 
doctus erat, 1.1-2); and he unequivocally states that ‘Amor must 
be governed by art’ (arte regendus Amor) as should other 
technical pursuits (Ars 1.3-4).134 Clinias establishes himself as a 
storehouse of ‘general principles’ to which Clitophon should 
‘listen’ and from which he should ‘learn’ (Kolvd ... TatTa 
a@Kovoac ude); Ovid’s students are to read (legat ... lecto), 
while Clinias’ student is to listen (GkOUVoac), and both are to 
learn (ud@e; doctus). With a slight adjustment in medium by 
which the discourse is transmitted, the format is identical. 

In Ars Amatoria 2, during a disquisition on the role of sex in 
humanity’s process of civilization, Ovid admits that sex is not the 
province of pedagogy: humans ‘learnt themselves with none to 


teach them’ (ipsi nullo didicere magistro), and Venus brought the 
deed about ‘without art’ (nulla ... arte, 2.479-80);135 later in the 
same poem, Ovid claims that lovers need no Muse when it comes 
to sex, but will act ‘on their own accord’ (sponte sua, 2.705; 
Clinias describes Eros in comparable terms as ‘self-taught’ 
(avtodidaKToc) and learning to breastfeed ‘on his own accord’ 
(aUTO"aTa)). Ovid makes the same point in Amores 1.5, at the 
end of which the reader is asked to imagine the sex scene for 
themselves: ‘who’, after all, ‘does not know the rest?’ (cetera quis 
nescit?, 1.5.25). In these instances, Ovid characterizes the sexual 
act as requiring no pedagogical input, as Clinias does in his use of 
pregnancy metaphors (OU deitat didaoKaAiac). On the other 
hand, part of Ovid’s apologetic strategy in the exile poetry is to 
exploit the slippery nature of amor as both the act of sex and as a 
teachable/learnable set of skills: in Tristia 1.1, he instructs his 
poetry book to travel to the bookshelf in his house at Rome, 
where it will find the three books of Ars Amatoria that ‘teach 
how to love: something that everybody knows’ (quod nemo 
nescit, amare docent, 1.1.111);!3° and earlier in the same poem 
he disavows his status as teacher of love (non sum praeceptor 
amoris, 1.1.67), in direct contradiction of his multiple claims in 
the Ars (1.17, 2.497). Thus Clinias and Ovid contrast the 
teachability of the arts of seduction with the act of sex, which 
requires no teaching. Ovid, however, exploits the semantic range 
of amor in two ways that Clinias does not: for the purposes of 
self-promotion (in the Ars) and self-defence (in the exile poetry). 


4.5 The Ethics of Consent 


The principles elucidated by Clinias relate to the role of female 
sexual consent. It has not passed unobserved by critics that 
Clinias and Ovid advocate a model of seduction that wilfully 
projects indications of consent onto females who display 
resistance to sexual advances.!37 This is because of an 
assumption that females in the ancient world need to affect a 
pose of ‘token’ resistance in order to deflect the charge of 


shameful conduct that would attach to any exhibition of sexual 
willingness or complicity.!3° Ancient discourses of sexual politics 
regularly thematize the issue of female consent (for example, the 
alternative narratives of Helen in Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen, 
Isocrates’ Helen, and Colluthus’ Abduction of Helen).139 The 
opening ecphrasis in Achilles, of Europa’s abduction by Zeus in 
the form of a bull, confirms that ambivalence of female consent 
and complicity is a programmatic concern of the novel. Europa 
clasps the bull’s horns ‘as a charioteer would the reins’ (Wosep 
Nvioxocg yaAtvod), and the bull is ‘steered’ (€n€oTtpanTOo) 
according to the guidance of Europa’s hands (1.1.10). Despite her 
abduction, Europa appears (at least according to the 
interpretation of the external male narrator) very much in 
control, 140 

Achilles and Ovid are unique in extant ancient literature for 
thematizing the ethics of female consent in an erotodidactic 
context.!41 Clinias’ thoughts on the matter conclude a protracted 
advocacy of silence (as opposed to speech). For Clinias, speech 
and silence are indissolubly linked to the ethical categories of 
‘modesty’ (aidwe) and ‘shame’ (aiovUvn, 1.10.3-4).!42 Although 
older women might delight in ‘dirty talk’,!43 Clinias prohibits 
direct requests for sex, because girls will ‘affect to be insulted’ 
(A0Ldopeto@at SoKei) as if it were the sexual deed itself (TO 
épyov, 1.10.4). This is because of an aversion to shame-inducing 
phenomena, and the high premium placed on the appearance of 
modesty: ‘even if she were willing to promise her favours, she’d 
be too ashamed’ (Kav Unooyéo@at O€&AN THV yapLv, 
aioyUveTal, 1.10.4). According to Clinias’ logic of seduction, 
female consent and willingness are matters of appearance rather 
than reality: girls who are otherwise ‘willing to have sex’ 
(€xoUoal mpO0c TO épyov) ‘want to seem forced’ (O€AOVOL 
BiaCeoGat SoKetv) so that, by ‘the appearance of acting under 
compulsion’ (Ti 50é) Tis AvayKns), they can deflect the charge 
of shamelessness accruing to the appearance of willingness (TiS 
aioy0vns TO EKOVOLOV, 1.10.6). Clinias continues by counselling 
shrewd tactics if she ‘resists’ (AvOloTauEVHV ... AVOtoTaTal, 
1.10.6); but, unlike Ovid (as we shall see), he stops short of 


advocating outright force if the girl is as yet unpersuaded (Kav 
HEV mpOokKapteph, Exioves THV Biav: oUnw yap melOeTat, ‘if 
she struggles, do not force her, for she is not as yet persuaded’, 
1.10.7). 

Sharrock christens the ‘romanticization of force’ as a keynote 
of Ovid’s ethics of consent.!44 The poet operates under the 
continual assumption that women prefer the appearance of being 
forced, and that when they say ‘no’ they mean ‘yes’. Ovid 
reassures his pupils that no object of seduction will ever be 
unwilling, and that it is simply the case that women keep their 
desires more hidden than men: 


uere prius uolucres taceant ... 
femina quam iuueni blande temptata repugnet: 

haec quoque, quam poteris credere nolle, uolet. 
utque uiro furtiua uenus, sic grata puellae: 

uir male dissimulat: tectius illa cupit. 
Sooner would birds be silent in spring ... than a 
woman persuasively wooed resist a lover: even she, 
whom you will think unwilling, will be willing. And 
as stolen love is pleasant to a man, so is it also to a 
woman; the man dissembles badly: the woman 
conceals desire better. 


(Ars 1.271, 273-6)145 


In a passage that bears an impressive resemblance to that of 
Achilles elaborated in the preceding paragraph, Ovid articulates 
the principle that women, despite a token resistance, actively 
desire to be forced: 


pugnabit primo fortassis, et ‘improbe’ dicet; 
pugnando uinci se tamen illa uolet ... 

uim licet appelles: grata est uis ista puellis; 
quod iuuat, inuitae saepe dedisse uolunt. 

quaecumque est Veneris subita uiolata rapina, 
gaudet, et improbitas muneris instar habet. 


at quae, cum posset cogi, non tacta recessit, 
ut simulet uultu gaudia, tristis erit. 


Perhaps she will struggle at first, and cry ‘You 
villain!’, yet she will wish to be conquered in the 
struggle ... You may use force; women like you to 
use force; they often wish to give unwillingly what 
they like to give. She whom a sudden assault has 
taken by storm is pleased, and counts the audacity 
as a compliment. But she who, when she might have 
been compelled, departs untouched, though her 
looks feign joy, will yet be sad. 


(Ars 1.665-6, 673-8) 146 


Ovid demonstrates this principle in the narrative of Achilles and 
Deidamia, who prefers to exhibit a token resistance to Achilles’ 
advances in order to preserve her pudor: 


uiribus illa quidem uicta est (ita credere oportet), 
sed uoluit uinci uiribus illa tamen ... 

scilicet, ut pudor est quaedam coepisse priorem, 
sic alio gratum est incipiente pati. 


By force indeed was she vanquished, so one must 
believe; yet by force did she wish to be vanquished 
all the same ... In truth, just as there is shame 
sometimes in initiating, so when another initiates it 
is pleasant to submit. 


(Ars 1.699-700, 705-6) 


Ovid’s Helen proves the point in wishing that Paris exercise force 
(cogere, Her. 17.185) in order to avoid any shame. Finally, in 
Ovid’s description of a midday sexual encounter in Amores 1.5, 
Corinna is complicit in her own seduction despite her resistance: 
‘Even while she resisted as one who would not want to overcome, 
she was overcome effortlessly by betraying herself.’ (cumque ita 
pugnaret tamquam quae uincere nollet, / uicta est non aegre 
proditione sua, 1.5.15-16). These passages evidence the 


pervasiveness of this mode of Ovidian sexual politics, which is 
operative at the autobiographical, general, and mythological 
levels. 

Clinias and Ovid justify their positions by arguing that women 
are motivated by the preservation of their shame (aidwec; pudor). 
They see resistance (QV@lotayEVNnV ... AVOioTaTal; repugnet; 
pugnabit; pugnando; pugnabat; pugnaret) as an indication of 
willingness (€kODoal; TO EKOVOLOV; uolet; uolunt; uoluit), and 
argue that women enjoy (the semblance of) force and compulsion 
(ti 50&N Tig AvayKnGs; grata est uis ista puellis; gaudet; gratus 
raptae raptor). Clinias and Ovid are alike in their willingness to 
second-guess female consent, but the teachers differ in the level 
of aggression they are willing to advocate: for Clinias, women 
want the appearance of force (@€AOVot BLaCeo@at SoxKeiv), 
whereas Ovidian women want to be forced (uinci ... uolet; uoluit 
uinci; the verb uideri, ‘seem’, does not feature). The distinction is 
subtle, but it is amplified by the fact that Clinias stops short of 
counselling the use of outright force in the case of female 
resistance (KAV HEV mpOoKapTeph, Eloyves THV Biav). Achilles 
thus characterizes Clinias as a less aggressive version of Ovid (see 
also p. 139 above). 

The role of male force and female resistance in Clinias’ 
discourse, which is, with minor adaptations, modelled on the 
advice of the Ovidian praeceptor, contributes to Achilles’ project 
of generic redefinition. On current evidence seduction is 
generically unacceptable between two _ Greek-novelistic 
protagonists, and the use of force even more so. There are, 
however, indications that Clitophon employs force in his 
seduction of Leucippe: having kissed her, she ‘recoils’ 
(dtaovyotoa, 2.7.5), and, after an exchange of words, he 
embraces her ‘more forcibly’ (BtaloTepov, 2.7.7), to which ‘she 
acquiesced with a show of resistance’ (1) d€ NvelyeTo, 
KwAVOVOd Si\Gev, 2.7.7); Clitophon describes the event in terms 
of force and token resistance, which suggests that he is 
appropriating Clinias’ discourse as well as enacting his advice. !47 
Leucippe is in this instance analogous to Corinna in Amores 1.5 
(quoted above),!48 to both of whose shows of resistance 


(KwAVOUVOa; pugnaret) Achilles and Ovid apply particles or 
conjunctions conveying a sense of scepticism (dfOev; 
tamquam).!*9 Indeed, Clitophon makes a number of claims that 
suggest that Leucippe is complicit in his Ovidian seduction: she 
returns his gaze at the festival of Dionysus (2.3.3); she pretends 
to be ill so she can see him (2.16.1); she receives him into her 
bedroom (2.19.1-2); she is three times said to ‘understand’ 
(ouvikKe) what Clitophon is doing (2.6.2, 2.7.6, 2.9.3), and to 
have given ‘subtle indications’ (Umeonatvev, 1.19.1) that she 
enjoyed Clitophon’s disquisition on love in nature. If Clitophon is 
to be believed, it is as if Leucippe ‘has read Ovid and knows the 
rules’.!50 But, as Brethes observes, there is a difference between 
‘understanding’ that one is being seduced and ‘accepting’ it;15! 
Clitophon even admits that he does not know how Leucippe felt 
about their kiss (1) 5& oUK O18’ 6nwe eiyvev, 2.8.1). Thus, while 
Clinias and Ovid assume that women are putting on a show, the 
reader of Achilles is offered clues to the effect that Leucippe’s 
complicity—and her status as a seducible elegiac puella—is not 
so clear cut;!52 it is even possible that Achilles is subtly 
problematizing Ovid’s trigger-happy approach to female sexual 
consent. 


4.6 Satyrus, praeceptor amoris 


Clitophon is lucky enough to have a second confidant in addition 
to Clinias. Satyrus is a slave of the New Comic seruus callidus 
type,'53 who plays Clitophon’s ‘wingman’ and generally serves to 
facilitate his efforts at seducing Leucippe, as well as later 
encouraging him to enter into sexual relations with Melite. Young 
lovers in New Comedy frequently receive help from their slaves 
(such as in Plautus’ Curculio, Poenulus, and Pseudolus), whose 
job it is to act as an extension of their master’s will. However, 
there are a number of details peculiar to Achilles and Ovid. 
Immediately following the first symposium, Clitophon confides in 
Satyrus regarding the situation with Leucippe. Satyrus claims 
already to be aware of Clitophon’s feelings and realizes that those 


engaged in a ‘stolen’ love prefer not to be quizzed (2.4.1, see 
Section 4.10). He proceeds to administer erotodidactic advice 
that is, as in the case of Clinias, Ovidian. He and Clitophon also 
enact Ovid’s advice in connection with the treatment of the 
beloved’s servants. 

With regard to the seduction of women, Satyrus advocates a 
more direct and physical technique than that put forward by 
Clinias.154 Clitophon must not simply look at Leucippe but 
address her ‘more insistently’ (Ofiua SpwUTEpov einetv, 2.4.3); 
he should ‘touch her hand’ (Oiye yvelpdc), ‘massage her finger’ 
(OATpov SaKTUVAOV), and ‘let out a groan while squeezing it’ 
(OXiBwv oTévatov, 2.4.3-4). At the Circus, Ovid advocates a 
similar policy of direct speech and hand-touching (dum loquitur 
tangitque manum ..., ‘while he is talking to her and touching her 
hand ... ’, Ars 1.167), upon which the lover might then ‘groan’ 
(ingemuit, Ars 1.169); and in the context of a dinner party he 
urges his student that, while the girl stretches her ‘fingers’ 
(digitis) out for food, ‘you should touch her hand’ (sit tibi tacta 
manus, Ars 1.577-8).155 The accumulation of details—the lover’s 
direct speech (Ofua ... einetv; loquitur); his touching (Otye; 
tangit; tacta) of the beloved’s hands (velpO0¢; manum; manus) and 
the involvement of her fingers (6QKTUAOV; digitis); his groaning 
(otévagov; ingemuit)—yields a strong case for the influence of 
the Ovidian praeceptor on this segment of Satyrus’ advice (see 
also Section 4.7 on seruitium amoris). 

In his interactions with Leucippe’s chambermaid (Clio) and 
slave (Conops), Satyrus implements Ovidian advice regarding the 
manipulation and suborning of a beloved’s staff in the process of 
seduction. Satyrus informs Clitophon that he has seduced Clio in 
order to facilitate Clitophon’s access to Leucippe (2.4.2); he 
promises to distract Clio so that Clitophon can approach Leucippe 
in private (2.4.6, 2.10.2), and secures her complicity in 
engineering an opportunity for Clitophon to enter Leucippe’s 
bedroom (2.19.2, 2.19.6, 2.23.3). It later transpires that Satyrus 
has seduced a second of Leucippe’s chambermaids by pretending 
(tpOoenerointo, 2.31.2) to be in love with her (thus practising 
the Ovidian strategy of dissimulation promoted by Clinias). 


Satyrus’ involvement with Clio and the second chambermaid 
replicates guidance from Ars 1, where Ovid advises the 
prospective lover to co-opt the beloved’s trusted slave girl in 
facilitating access to the beloved: 


sed prius ancillam captandae nosse puellae 
cura sit: accessus molliet illa tuos. 
proxima consiliis dominae sit ut illa, uideto, 
neue parum tacitis conscia fida iocis. 


But take care first to know the slave-girl of the girl 
you want to capture; she will facilitate your easy 
access. See that she be held in close confidence by 
her mistress, and one who may be trusted with the 
secret of your surreptitious love-sport. 


(Ars 1.351-4)156 


However, he counsels caution regarding any attempt to have sex 
with the ancilla of the mistress—a mistake he himself had made 
in the case of Corinna’s hairdresser, Cypassis, in Amores 2.7 and 
2.8: this is only to be done in order to render the slave complicit 
in the seduction of the mistress (Ars 1.375-98). Roman comedy 
provides a precedent for the role of slave girls in this connection: 
in Terence’s Heauton Timorumenos, for example, Clitopho 
informs Clinia that ‘it is standard practice for those who seek 
access to the mistress to give presents to the maid first’ (300-1). 
It is, of course, impossible to rule out such occurrences in lost 
Greek New Comedy (especially given the recurrence of the names 
Clitopho and Clinia in Achilles), but the theme plays a prominent 
role in Ovidian elegy and is reflected in Ovid’s attempts to win 
over the doorkeeper in Amores 1.6 and the eunuch chaperon, 
Bagoas, in 2.2 and 2.3. Satyrus is perhaps therefore a blend of 
New Comic and Ovidian types, combining the New Comic anxiety 
about the power of household slaves with elaborate Ovidian 
advice for securing the services of the ancilla.!57 


Furthermore, Clio’s name (KAewW) puns on the thematic 
significance of ‘keys’ (KAéeic):!58 Clitophon describes how 


Leucippe’s mother, with the aid of a doorkeeper, locks (EKAELEV) 
Leucippe in her bedroom at night using a key, a tactic that 
Satyrus subverts by obtaining a duplicate set of keys (KAEetc .. 
toac) and by ensuring that Clio is complicit (2.19.5-6). Brethes 
observes that Satyrus’ duplicate set of keys aligns neatly with 
Ovid’s advice to women on how to evade their ‘guardian’ (custos) 
using a ‘counterfeit key’ (adultera clauis, Ars 3.643-4), with Ovid 
himself punning on the dual meaning of adulter as both 
‘counterfeit’ and ‘adulterous’;!59 if Ars 3—advice aimed at 
women—is a frame of reference here, it further contributes to 
Clitophon’s feminization. Door-tampering, and male interference 
with doors from the outside, are elsewhere conspicuous in elegy, 
especially given that doors function programmatically as an 
obstacle to erotic desire (not least for the exclusus amator).1©° A 
constellation of elegiac (and specifically Ovidian) features thus 
surrounds Leucippe’s handmaid Clio. 

Clitophon’s access to Leucippe is further obstructed by a 
meddlesome slave-cum-doorman named Conops, whom Satyrus 
dispatches in a manner that is lifted directly from Ovid. Conops is 
introduced as someone who prevents Clitophon from visiting 
Leucippe’s bedroom by ‘staying up well into the evening’ 
(SLEVUKTEpEVE LEYPL MOPpw TG EonEpac) and ‘keeping the 
doors of his bedroom open’ (ttvaneTdoac TOU Swyatiou TAC 
OUpac), ‘such that it was difficult to avoid his attention’ (Wote 
Epyov Hv avTov Aadelv, 2.20.1).!°! Satyrus attempts to render 
Conops compliant by ‘befriending him’ (avtOv eic mUiav 
dyayetv), and by playfully punning on his name, which means 
‘gnat’ (mpOoemalCe MOAAAKIC Kal KWVwma EKOAEL Kal EoKkwNTE 
TOUVO"A OVV yéAwTL, ‘he teased him, often calling him “gnat- 
man” and punning laughingly on his name’), but Conops sees 
through Satyrus’ plan and remains intractable (2.20.2). Conops is 
therefore generically analogous to the elegiac ‘doorman’ (custos/ 
ianitor), who, in elegy, must either be wheedled or eluded.!62 
Amores 1.6 presents an account of Ovid’s unsuccessful attempt to 
blandish the eunuch doorkeeper, Bagoas, in order to gain entry: 
he recalls a time when ‘I tried to avoid your attention’ (cum te 
celare uolebam), but ‘you, Bagoas, were wakeful up to the 


midnight stars’ (peruigil in mediae sidera noctis eras, 1.6.43- 
4).163 Achilles closely reproduces Ovid’s language and syntax of 
elusion (avUTOV Aa@eiv; te celare) and wakefulness 
(StevuKTEpeve; peruigil) late into the night (uéypl mOppw TIC 
€onépac; in mediae sidera noctis). Further, in Ars 3, Ovid 
introduces a catalogue of mechanisms by which ‘the wakeful 
guardian can be eluded’ (eludi possit ... uigil custos, 3.611-12); 
and, in Ars 2, Ovid instructs the lover to ‘address each [slave] by 
name’ (nomine quemque suo ... saluta, 2.253), and to treat ‘as 
one of your group’ (plebem ... tuam) the ‘doorman and the one 
who lies before her bedroom door’ (ianitor et thalami qui iacet 
ante fores, Ars. 2.259-60). Again, Achilles recapitulates Ovid’s 
focus on the name (TOUvOopa; nomine ... suo) of the slave, his 
control of doors (ta¢ OUpac; ante fores), and the necessity of 
securing his friendship (aUtOv eis pUiav Ayayetv; plebem ... 
tuam). 

Satyrus’ final success over Conops is lexically and thematically 
Ovidian. Satyrus eliminates Conops by administering to him a 
‘drug of deep sleep’ (pdpyakov ... Umvou BaGEoc, 2.23.1). It is 
standard elegiac practice for lover and puella to capitalize on the 
drunkenness of her uir,!©* but the specific strategy of medicating 
the custos occurs in Ars 3 immediately following Ovid’s advocacy 
for the use of a ‘counterfeit key’ (clauis adultera): ‘Much wine, 
too, will baffle a guardian’s diligence ... There are drugs, too, 
which induce deep sleep’ (fallitur et multo custodis cura Lyaeo ... 
sunt quoque quae faciant altos medicamina somnos, Ars 3.645-7). 
Conops is manifestly decked out with traits that mark him as an 
elegiac custos who requires evasion, and Satyrus strictly adheres 
to Ovidian strategies, first by acquiring a counterfeit key and 
befriending Conops, and then by spiking his drink with a ‘drug’ 
(p~dpyakov; medicamina) that produces ‘deep sleep’ (Ustvou 
BaGEos; altos ... somnos). The drugging of a guardian may have 
been a feature of the adultery mime,!©° but, given that Satyrus 
follows the Ovidian sequence so closely, allusion to Ovid is all 
but certain: Satyrus, himself a slave, can be read as a successful 
version of the exclusus amator who attempts to wheedle slaves in 
Amores 1.6 and 2.2; the difference is that, instead of gaining 


entry to Leucippe’s bedroom for his own sexual benefit, he puts 
Ovidian techniques to work in the service of his master, 
Clitophon. 

Finally, the Ovidian character of Satyrus’ discourse reappears 
in Book 5. Leucippe writes a letter to Clitophon condemning his 
association with Melite, and Clitophon asks Satyrus for his advice 
on how he should respond. Satyrus claims not to know but 
assures him that ‘Eros himself will dictate it for you’ (aUTOG GOL 
0 "Epws¢ Umayopevoel, 5.20.4).1°° Erotic dictation is Ovidian, 
especially in epistolary composition. Acontius writes to Cydippe, 
‘I effected this marriage betrothal by words dictated by him 
[Amor]’ (dictatis ab eo feci sponsalia uerbis, Her. 20.29). It is 
impossible to rule out dictation by Eros in Callimachus’ account 
in the Aetia (especially given its erotodidactic framing: see n. 131 
above), but it is a sustained feature in Ovid’s characterization of 
Amor: in an epistolary context, both Phaedra and Acontius claim 
that Amor ‘ordered me to write’ (scribere iussit Amor, Her. 4.10; 
20.230); elsewhere, in Ponto 3.3, the poet is visited by Amor in a 
dream and blames the god for his exile, on the grounds that ‘you 
first dictated my youthful poetry to me’ (tu mihi dictasti 
iuuenalia carmina primus, 3.3.29),1©7 which reworks Ovid’s 
programmatic claim at the beginning of Amores 2 to the effect 
that ‘Amor ordered’ him to write (iussit Amor, 2.1.3). Ovid is 
probably also the influence for a Pompeian graffito comprising an 
elegiac distich in which the graffitist claims, ‘Amor dictates to 
me as I write’ (scribinti mi dictat amor, CIL 4.1928). Satyrus 
therefore markets a peculiarly Ovidian version of Eros, especially 
in connection with epistolary compositions designed to win over 
a beloved (see also Section 4.7 below). 


4.7 Satyrus and the Metaphor of seruitium amoris 


The metaphors of seruitium amoris and militia amoris, which 
figure love as a type of slavery and warfare respectively, are best 
represented in Latin elegy; as I have argued elsewhere, these 
metaphors recur across all the Greek novels, not least in 


Achilles.1©8 In this section, my focus is on a specific piece of 
advice volunteered by Satyrus immediately following his 
advocacy of a direct and physical approach (discussed in Section 
4.6), namely that Clitophon’s ‘task is to call her [Leucippe] 
“mistress” (odv €pyov én d€omotwav Te Kadelv, 2.4.4). This 
reproduces an elegiac strategy that, qua explicit tactic of 
seduction, is unexampled in literature prior to Latin elegy. !©9 

Before discussing Satyrus’ specific advice, a brief survey is in 
order. Various formulations of seruitium amoris occur in prior 
Greek literature. A typical item of female discourse is the 
expression of willingness to be a slave (if not the wife) of the 
male beloved: the eponymous heroine of Euripides’ Andromeda 
requests that Perseus take her ‘whether as servant, wife, or slave’ 
(eite mpOomoAov ... eit GAOvov elite duwid’, fr. 129a TrGF, 
Ovid’s Briseis feels similarly, Her. 3.5-6, 69-75), and laments of 
women abandoned by their male lovers (Ariadne and Dido, for 
example) contain similar indications.172 Love as a type of 
servitude (voluntary or otherwise) is also the subject of 
philosophical discussion: in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, Araspas and 
Cyrus debate whether love is a function of free will—as it turns 
out, it is not (5.1); Pausanias’ speech in Plato’s Symposium 
addresses the issue of ‘willing servitude’ (€Oe€X0d0vUAEia) within 
the institution of (Athenian) pederasty (184b-d; cf. Agathon at 
196b-c); on the other hand, women’s voluntary servitude in lieu 
of marriage can be contrasted with the ‘dowered wife’ (uxor 
dotata) motif—familiar from Euripides’ Phaethon, New comedy, 
and Roman satire—according to which men are, willingly or 
otherwise, slaves under the domineering and emasculating 
control of their wives.171 

To address a beloved as ‘master’ or ‘mistress’, as Satyrus 
advises Clitophon to do, is a keynote of seruitium amoris in Latin 
poetry and exploits the traditional signification of dominus/ 
domina to denote household slave owners.!72 The important 
discovery of the Qasr Ibrim papyrus fragment of Gallus, the first 
of the canonical Latin elegists, clearly shows the poet referring to 
his beloved Lycoris as ‘my mistress’ (domina ... mea, fr. 2.6-7 
Courtney).!73 Subsequent to Gallus, domina comes routinely to 


denote the beloved puella in the elegies of Propertius, Tibullus, 
and Ovid,!74 as well as occurring in Horace and Pompeian 
inscriptions and graffiti.175 The designation of a beloved as 
‘mistress’ or ‘master’ is extremely rare in prior Greek literature. 
The female speaker in the Fragmentum Grenfellianum (also 
known as the ‘Alexandrian erotic fragment’) strikes an explicitly 
servile pose when she begs the male occupant of a house to grant 
her entry, addressing him as ‘master’ (KUpte).!7© Beyond this 
isolated example, there are two general contexts in which it 
occurs. The first is in connection with the New Comic ‘dowered 
wife’ (see previous paragraph), whose domination over the 
husband is less erotic than it is onerous: in Menander’s Plokion, 
the wife is referred to as ‘my wife-mistress’ (Eun yUvi) d€onolva, 
fr. 296.6-7 KA), and in Aristaenetus a wife of this type attracts 
the designation ‘dreadful mistress’ (S€omotva Seth, Ep. 
2.12.12). The second context, as Magnelli has emphasized,!77 is 
that of homoerotic Greek epigram. A poem by Dioscorides 
catalogues three male beloveds to whom the poet is in erotic 
servitude—Theodorus, Aristocrates, and a third ‘master’ 
(SeonOouvov, A.P. 12.169.4), and Meleager addresses a certain 
Theocles as ‘lord’ (Gvaé, A.P. 12.158.7). In the pederastic 
epigrams of Strato (written perhaps in the Flavian or Hadrianic 
period),!78 the poet wonders which of two brothers to take as 
‘master’ (S€om0ovvov, A.P. 12.246.2),!72 and addresses a 
certain Lycinus as ‘master’ (d€om0Ta, A.P. 12.196.2); a later 
epigram by Numenius of Tarsus also puns on the boy Cyrus as the 
poet’s ‘master’ (KUpoc KUploc éoTl, A.P. 12.28.1). The Latin 
epigrammatic tradition represented by Martial also transmits 
analogous usages of the term dominus.!8° Indeed, the 
‘epigrammatic’ (that is, homoerotic) use of ‘master’ is employed 
by Achilles: after Charicles’ death, Clinias exclaims that he has 
lost his ‘master’ (uoU ... deomOTNV, 1.14.1).181 

The metaphorical use of ‘master’ or ‘mistress’ as a systematic 
mode of characterizing heterosexual relations is, however, a 
development of Latin elegy and is prominent in the novels: 
Chariton’s Chaereas apostrophizes Callirhoe as his ‘mistress’ 
(d€on0lva, 3.3.7); Xenophon’s Anthia addresses Habrocomes as 


‘master of my soul’ (Tis Wuxis Kal Tis Eufs S€onoTa, 2.4.5; cf. 
also 2.7.4, 5.14.2); and Achilles’ Melite calls Clitophon her 
‘master, for you are the master of my soul’ (KAetto@~@v 
d€onota, SeonOTNs yap ei Wuyiic Tic eufic, 5.26.7; discussed 
below), thus explaining the metaphorical implications of her 
terminology that are left implicit by Xenophon’s Anthia. 
Clitophon also alludes to the role of Leucippe as his ‘mistress’ 
when he refers to Clinias as ‘my master after Leucippe’ (TOV eTO 
Aeukinsnv sudov deonOTHV, 3.23.3), and, at the beginning of a 
letter written to Leucippe, he greets her as ‘mistress Leucippe’ 
(yaipé ol, W Séomotwa Aevkinan, 5.20.5, discussed below). 
Achilles shares with Latin elegy a tendency to press 
metaphorical slavery explicitly into the service of sexual 
seduction. That is, in these authors, it is nothing more than an 
erotic ruse.!82 Propertius 1.10 exposes seruitium amoris as a 
rhetorical pose, advising Gallus that, the more he positions 
himself in servile fashion as ‘lowly’ (humilis) and ‘in submission 
to love’ (subiectus amori, 1.10.27-8), the more successful he will 
be in his erotic endeavour. Sharrock’s comments on the strategies 
of the Ovidian teacher are apposite: the lover acts ‘the clever, 
controlling slave of comedy, playing the part of the elegiac slave 
of love’.!83 In Ars 2, Ovid recommends that the student play the 
role of slave by holding up a mirror for the mistress in his 
‘freeborn hand’ (ingenua ... manu, 2.215-16), and that, if she 
calls for a slave, he should respond to the summons himself 
(2.228). The appellation ‘mistress’ is a key element of this 
performance: part of Ovid’s strategy in Ars 1 is to trace the word 
‘domina’ on the table using wine (1.571-2). In his letter to 
Cydippe in Heroides 20, Acontius, a master of elegiac convention, 
unmasks elegiac seruitium as a performance and a metaphor by 
requesting that he might stretch out his hands in supplication to 
her, ‘as slaves usually do’ (utque solent famuli, 20.77), and that 
she summon him to come ‘in the manner of a mistress’ (dominae 
more, 20.80); he imagines Cydippe responding positively to his 
servile performance and saying, ‘let him who serves me so well 
be a slave to me’ (tam bene qui seruit, seruiat iste mihi!, 20.90). 
The imagined success of this tactic can be contrasted with 


Propertius 2.14, in which the poet counsels that a servile pose 
does not result in sex, and that the use of ‘mistress’ as a mode of 
address is fruitless: ‘others used to call her “mistress” in vain’ 
(alii frustra dominamque uocabant, 2.14.21).184 The use of 
d€omotva by a male to reflect his (heterosexual) erotic 
subservience to a female beloved thus reproduces the submission 
of the elegiac amator to his domina, especially in an explicitly 
erotodidactic scenario. This observation is based on the fact that 
Achilles’ use of S€om0tva is analogous to the institutionalized 
function of domina in Latin elegy in a way that is unevidenced 
prior to that genre. 

We are now in a better position to understand why Satyrus’ 
advice—that Clitophon is to call Leucippe his ‘mistress’ (oOv 
Epyov Non d€omotwav Te KaAXelv, 2.4.4)—is specifically elegiac. 
This is because it is only in Achilles and elegy that the metaphor 
is expressly articulated as a seduction technique; Achilles is also 
the novelist closest to elegy in that sexual slavery, especially the 
strategic use of the appellation ‘mistress’, articulates relations 
between two unmarried, heterosexual individuals. Clitophon is an 
obedient student and is quick to put Satyrus’ advice to the test: 
he addresses Leucippe, ‘greetings, mistress!’ (vaipe ... S€o0lva, 
2.6.1). Leucippe’s reaction, however, indicates that she is already 
well versed in such rhetorical tricks: she smiles because, at least 
according to Clitophon, she ‘understood what I meant when I said 
“sreetings, mistress!” (ovvijke mc einov Td “yaipe, 
d€omotva”), and asks him to refrain from such discourse (Ey 
oy); uN TovTO eisnc, ‘I’m your mistress? Don’t say this!’, 
2.6.2),185 

A similar dialogue takes place between the Liebespaar in an 
epistolary exchange later in the novel. Leucippe, believing 
Clitophon to have married Melite (into whose servitude Leucippe 
has fallen), pens a disgruntled letter to him in which she 
complains about his apparent remarriage. She opens her letter 
with the following: ‘Leucippe, to my “master” Clitophon; for it is 
necessary to call you this since you are the husband of my 
mistress.’ (AevkKinsan KAettog@vtt TH dSeonOTH LOU. TOUTO 
yap o€ Sei Kadeiv, énei Kai Tic Seomoivnc avi et Tic Euf\c, 


5.18.2-3). As before, Leucippe plays on her awareness of the 
metaphorical and elegiac potential of addressing somebody as a 
‘mistress’ or ‘master’, but deconstructs its rhetoric by explaining 
that she means ‘master’ in its literal, legal sense; this is in 
contrast to Melite, who corroborates its metaphorical and elegiac 
potential when she explains that she addresses Clitophon as 
‘master’ because he is ‘master of her soul’ (5.26.7, quoted above). 

Leucippe’s sophistication is soon humorously contrasted with 
Clitophon when he replies to her letter, which he begins by 
greeting her as ‘mistress Leucippe’ (yaipé pol, W Séonotwa 
Aeukissn, 5.20.5); he thus entirely ignores, wilfully or 
otherwise, her recent dismantling of his elegiac strategy. 
Leucippe’s letter to Clitophon accrues further elegiac colouring by 
a specific allusion to Ovid, Heroides 5 (Oenone to Paris).!8© Both 
women (Leucippe, Oenone) remonstrate with their men 
(Clitophon, Paris) for abandoning them in favour of new wives 
(Melite, Helen): Leucippe ends her letter by sarcastically wishing 
Clitophon well in his ‘new marriage’ (THV Katv@v yGu@v) and 
confirms that she composes her letter ‘still a virgin’ (€yW dé ETL 
OOL TaUTa ypd~w mapOEvoc, 5.18.6), thereby implying that 
Clitophon has not remained faithful; Oenone begins her letter by 
asking Paris if a ‘new wife’ prevents him from reading her letter 
(perlegis? an coniunx prohibet noua?, 5.1), and towards the end 
she confirms that she ‘remains a virgin’ in contrast to her 
‘faithless husband’ (at manet Oenone fallenti casta marito, 
5.133).187 In this way, Leucippe combines the pathetic pose of an 
abandoned epistolary heroine (Oenone) with an ability to control 
and manipulate elegiac rhetoric. 

Satyrus’ advice is also taken on board by Melite and 
Callisthenes, with successful results. In her desperation for sex 
with Clitophon on board the ship from Alexandria to Ephesus, 
Melite insists that the omens are favourable for sex and addresses 
him as ‘master’ (KaAG ye, W S€on0Ta, TA LavTEvpATa, 5.16.4); 
she persists in her petition once in Ephesus, begging him, 
‘Clitophon, my master (6€on0Ta), for you are master (Seom0TNS) 
of my soul’ (5.26.7, quoted fully above). Ovidian women deploy 
the same verbal tactic in their own attempts to get sex with men, 
particularly in amusing or transgressive situations: as I shall 


discuss below (see Section 4.11), Corinna in Amores 3.7 tries to 
stimulate Ovid’s unresponsive penis by addressing him as ‘master’ 
(dominumque uocauit, 3.7.11); and Byblis, in the Metamorphoses, 
in love with her brother Caunus, applies the same method in her 
effort to woo him (dominum appellat, 9.466).'8° Callisthenes, 
having mistakenly kidnapped Calligone, thinking that she was 
Leucippe, prostrates himself before her, addresses her as 
‘mistress’ (S€om0lva), and asks her to consider him her ‘slave’ 
(So0A0V, 8.17.3) henceforth. Melite and Callisthenes thus 
succeed in their deployment of Satyrus’ Ovidian advice where 
Clitophon fails. This may, however, be unfair on Clitophon. 
Leucippe is said to have ‘understood’ (ovvijKe, 2.6.2; so also at 
2.7.6, 2.9.3) Clitophon’s tactic: the appearance of the verb 
OUvLEval perhaps indicates a generic self-awareness on the part 
of Leucippe, who is thereby characterized as an elegiac puella 
versed in the rules of the game and wise to its rhetorical 
moves. !89 


In Book 2, Satyrus functions initially as a repository of Ovidian 
advice for Clitophon, and later transforms into a practitioner of 
that advice, successfully seducing Clio and a _ second 
chambermaid. In the first instance, he can be contrasted with 
Clinias insofar as the latter is involved in a_pederastic 
relationship that ends in disaster. Satyrus claims to be motivated 
by a purely selfless interest in bringing to fruition his master 
Clitophon’s desire for Leucippe. Yet an alternative interpretation 
is available, namely that he is capitalizing on Clitophon’s 
situation to service his own erotic agenda. In this regard, the 
results of Ovid’s strategies are compounded: they enable Satyrus 
to have sex in order that Clitophon too can have sex. Satyrus 
himself exercises control over the actions of Clitophon and 
influences the narrative: he subverts the conventional hierarchy 
governing slave-master relations and persuades Clitophon to 
reduce himself to the status of a slave by advising that he address 
Leucippe as ‘mistress’.190 He also spies on Clitophon and 
Leucippe from behind a bush until a noise causes the couple to 
flee to separate parts of the house; Satyrus emerges with a 
‘smiling face’ (paldp@ TW mpOoWnW) and admits that it was he 
who made the noise, because he had seen somebody approaching 


(2.10.4-5). Satyrus’ subversive qualities and knowledge of 
(Ovidian) erotic trickery might give the reader to suspect that he 
has engineered the situation for his own voyeuristic pleasure, as 
well as for the satisfaction derived from choreographing his 
master’s erotic frustration. 


4.8 Erotic Symposia 


In Achilles and Latin elegy, dinner parties act as a venue for 
transgressive erotic activity and as an opportunity for sexual 
seduction.!9! There are a number of symposia in the novel, 
certain elements of which take Latin elegy (especially Ovid’s Ars 
and Heroides 16-17, and Propertius 1.3) as their frame of 
reference, especially involving the dynamics of vision (including 
the ‘shameless’ gaze and male ocular helplessness). The 
symposium as an erotic space has a rich history in the Greek 
literary tradition: it is intimately connected with the institution of 
hetaerae (women who are associated with extramarital relations), 
as well as with the sympotic-erotic poetry of the archaic and 
classical periods;!92 literary recreations of symposia provide the 
occasion for philosophical expositions of love in the Symposium 
of both Plato and Xenophon and in the fragmentary novel 
Metiochus and Parthenope, as well as for the dissemination of 
medical knowledge (especially that relating to aphrodisiacs); 19° 
Athenaeus reports the existence of a ‘set of dinner regulations’ 
(VOuOV oVGOLTLKOV) designed for male lovers, composed by the 
fourth-century hetaera Gnathaena in playful imitation of more 
serious philosophical treatises (Ath. 13.585b).194 The sympotic 
interactions of Paris and Helen at symposia in Sparta also lurk 
behind the ur-adultery story of Western literature, later to be 
developed in Ovid’s Heroides 16 and 17.195 Yardley argues that 
the overlap of certain sympotic topoi (the surreptitious exchange 
of drinking cups in order to engineer a kiss by proxy;!9° furtive 
communication;!97 a love triangle!98) in Latin elegy and later 
Greek erotic literature necessitates a lost model in Greek New 
Comedy, but this, of course, need not prevent Achilles’ 


knowledge of elegy.!99 In any case, Ovidian elegy more than any 
other genre co-opts the symposium as a potential venue for 
sexual seduction, and the attendance of free females at the 
symposia in Achilles is suggestive of ‘real-world’ Roman practice 
(in contrast to the Greek institution, from which free women 
tended to be excluded).299 

Optics and the language of vision are key to the sympotic 
spaces in Achilles and Ovid. In Plato’s Symposium, the seating 
arrangement ensures the ability of two male lovers, Socrates and 
Alcibiades, to see one another (213a-c), but Achilles and Ovid 
share not only the theme of sympotic space as a venue for 
heterosexual seduction facilitated by ocular activities but also a 
number of close verbal proximities. At the first symposium, 
Clitophon ‘focused his entire gaze upon on the girl’ (6A0LC 
EBAEMOV TV KOpNV TOIG mMpOOWROLG, 1.5.3), and, at the 
symposium hosted by Melite in Book 5, she ‘looked at nothing 
but me [Clitophon]’ (dvta dé &BAeré pe, 5.13.3). Ovid is clear 
in his general advice on the primacy of vision in seduction, 
namely that the girl ‘must be sought with the eyes’ (quaerenda est 
oculis, Ars 1.44);29! he advocates an erotically suggestive stare as 
a strategy specific to the symposium (oculos oculis spectare 
fatentibus ignem, ‘look at her eyes with eyes confessing their fire’, 
Ars 1.573), and, in Amores 1.4. and 2.5 (likewise dedicated to the 
theme of the symposium), the faculty of sight is placed at a high 
premium (including a double anaphora of aspiciam and 
quadruple anaphora of uidi).292 


There are more specific connections between Achilles and 
Heroides 16-17 (an exchange of letters between Paris and Helen). 
In Achilles, at the symposium in honour of Dionysus, alcohol 
affects Clitophon to the extent that ‘I looked at her [Leucippe] 
shamelessly’ (QvaloyUvTwG €G aUTNV EWpwV, 2.3.3). In 
Heroides 16, Paris repeatedly calls attention to the importance of 
the faculty of vision at the symposium hosted by Menelaus and 
also attended by Paris and Helen,29° and, in Heroides 17, Helen 
complains to Paris that, when ‘you look at me with those 
shameless eyes, you wanton’ (me _ spectas oculis, lasciue, 
proteruis), she can barely meet his gaze (17.77-8). Clitophon is in 


this way a version of Paris insofar as Leucippe, like Helen, is a 
not an authorized object of seduction. 

Achilles’ debt to this pair of Ovidian letters is also suggested 
by the fact that, at symposia, males exhibit an inability to control 
their eyes. Clitophon experiences an inability to drag his gaze 
away from Leucippe’s beauty: 


TOUS SE OPOadpovG APEAKELV LEV ANO TG KOPNS 
EBlaCounv: oi 6€ OVK HOEXAOV, GAA’ AvOEIAKOV EaUTOUG 
ékel TH TOU KAAAOUC EAKOUEVOL mEloaTL, Kal TEXOG 
éviknoav. 

I tried to force myself to tug my eyes away from the girl, but they 
resisted, tugging themselves back there again, as if towed by the 
lure of beauty. In the end, the eyes won. (1.4.5)294 


This incapacity replicates the ocular impotence of Paris at the 
symposium in Heroides 16: ‘So that I may avoid seeing you, I 
recline and turn my head away; but you yourself immediately 
call my eyes back’ (multaque ne uideam, uersa ceruice recumbo; / 
sed reuocas oculos protinus ipsa meos, Her. 16.233-4). 
Expressions of male ophthalmic helplessness, especially involving 
verbs related to ‘capture’, are a cornerstone of elegiac subjection 
to female power. Earlier in the same poem, Paris admits that 
there was nothing by which his eyes would be ‘captured’ 
(caperentur, 16.134) except Helen;295 elsewhere, Propertius 
warns Ponticus that he will not be able to ‘take his eyes away’ 
(seducere ocellos, 1.9.27) from Cynthia, and, in Amores 2.17, 
Ovid addresses his beloved’s ‘beauty’ as the one ‘born to hold my 
eyes captive’ (o facies oculos nata tenere meos, 2.17.12).2°© The 
Ovidian pedigree of Clitophon’s ocular impotence is confirmed by 
a further detail. Clitophon cannot stop looking at the sight of 
Alexandria (5.1.4—-5), thus ‘react[ing] to Alexandria as he would 
to his girlfriend’.2°7 He addresses his eyes: ‘wearily I said, “eyes, 
we are conquered.” (e€imov KapWv: ‘OpOaAuoi, veviKhueéa.’, 
5.1.5).208 The sentiment and precise diction is Ovidian, and 
occurs as part of the praeceptor’s description of female exhaustion 
at sexual climax: ‘may I see the conquered eyes of my frenzied 


mistress; let her go weak’ (aspiciam dominae uictos amentis 
ocellos; / langueat, Ars 2.691-2). The combination of conquered 
eyes (O@@aAp0i, veviKhuE@a; uictos ... ocellos) and weariness 
(Kapwv; langueat) of the beholder connects the passages. If the 
Ovidian passage is a meaningful frame of reference, then not only 
is Clitophon feminized but his eroticized gaze at the city results 
in an experience analogous to a female orgasm. 

Achilles’ emphasis on the primacy of vision in a sympotic- 
erotic context also implicates Propertius. At the symposium in 
honour of Dionysus, Clitophon says that Leucippe ‘dared to stare 
at me more intensely’ (meplepyOTepov eic gue BAEmELV 
€OpaovveToO, 2.3.3). Clitophon describes their reciprocal and 
uninhibited gazing as the result of ‘Eros and Dionysus, two 
forceful gods’ (Epwc¢ d& Kai Atovuooc, dv0 fiatot Oeoi), and 
the combination of wine and sexual desire ‘grip the soul’ (Wuynv 
KaTaoyOvTec, 2.3.3). In Propertius 1.3, there is likewise a 
thematic focus on the role of vision,299 and _ verbal 
correspondences with that poem have not passed unnoticed: after 
a night of carousing, the drunken poet arrives home to find 
Cynthia asleep; he is ‘seized’ (correptum) by a double ardour, 
bidden ‘on one side by Amor, on the other by Bacchus, each an 
oppressive god’ (hac Amor hac Liber, durus uterque deus, 1.3.13- 
14); despite this, he does ‘not dare’ (non tamen ausus eram, 
1.3.17) to disturb Cynthia, but instead gazes at her, remaining 
‘rooted with eyes fixed intently upon her’ (intentis haerebam fixus 
ocellis, 1.3.19). Wine and love as combined aphrodisiacs are 
frequent in Greek and Latin literature,2!° but the similarity of the 
appositional phrases in Achilles and Propertius, one part naming 
the gods of love and wine (Epwc¢ d€ Kai AtOvucoc; hac Amor 
hac Liber), and the other citing the harshness of each of the two 
gods (600 Biatot Geoi; durus uterque deus), is unique.2!! There 
are also parallels in the language of seizure by love and wine 
(KaTaoyOVTec; correptum), daring (€8paoUveToO; ausus), and 
intensity of gazing (sepltepyOTepoVv ... BAEmELV; intentis ... fixus 
ocellis), but in all these instances Achilles applies to Leucippe 
attributes that had in Propertius attached to the male poet.2!2 
Achilles’ knowledge of Propertius in connection with optics is 


confirmed by a further verbal parallel that is impressively close. 
Immediately prior to the first symposium, Clitophon sees 
Leucippe for the first time and is struck by her beauty (1.4.2); he 
admits his ocular vulnerability by describing his eye as the ‘path 
for an erotic wound’ (O~@aALOG yAp Od0C EpwTLK® TpavpaTL, 
1.4.4). Clitophon here precisely reproduces the hodological and 
traumatological imagery found in Propertius 2.25, where the 
spectacle of all beautiful women is characterized as a ‘path for a 
cruel wound’ (mali uulneris ... uia est, 2.25.46).213 


4.9 The Eroticization of Female Fears and Tears 


Achilles and Ovid share a sadomasochistic penchant for 
aestheticizing female suffering in an erotic context. They do this 
in such a way and to such a degree that make them unique in 
ancient literature. The sublimation of violence into sex has 
venerable literary pedigree. In Homer, a soldier’s aesthetic 
excellence replaces his military virtue once he has been slain, and 
the latent eroticism of Homeric expiry in battle becomes more 
explicit in Vergil.2!4 Ovid subjects the aestheticization of 
suffering to two adaptations: it becomes gendered as female, and 
is explicitly eroticized (especially in a context of sexual 
violence).2!5 The male amator now values signifiers of suffering 
(such as fear, grief, and tears) according to the visual pleasure he 
derives from them. As critics have observed, such processes are 
also constitutive of Achilles’ voyeuristic project:2!© he (or rather 
Clitophon) lingers sententiously over the aesthetic effects of 
physiological and emotional phenomena (such as grief and tear- 
flow, or the link between tears and blood), and renders sexual 
violence against women as a series of images that exist for the 
visual pleasure of the male viewer; as Morales appositely 
explains, ‘appearance ousts emotion when Leucippe’s beauty 
hijacks her grief ... [F]ear and distress in a woman precipitate 
desire in a man.’ In this section, I shall demonstrate the close 
verbal and thematic proximity between Achilles and Ovidian 
elegy in connection with their eroticization of female fears, grief, 


and tears (as well as the strategic value of the latter in the 
context of sexual seduction) in two passages in particular: the 
ecphrasis of Andromeda in Book 3, and Thersander’s sexual 
advances towards Leucippe in Book 6. 

The ecphrasis of Andromeda and Perseus in the Temple of 
Zeus Casius at Pelusium is explicit in its aestheticization of 
female fear.2!7 Clitophon describes how Andromeda rests 
chained within an artificial hollow (3.7.1-2), and ‘in her face 
were combined beauty and fear’ (Emi 5€ THV mpOoWNWV AUTH 
KdAAOC KeKEpaotal Kal dé0¢, 3.7.2).218 Clitophon then offers 
an eroticized description of these elements: 


év wEV yap Taig mapelatc TO SEOG KAONTaL ek dE THV 
OPOaAuGV AvOEl TO KAAXKOC. GAN’ OUTE THV mapELV TO 
WypOV TEAECOV ApoivLKTOV HV, Hpgua dé TH eEpevdet 
BéBantal, ovUTE TO THV OPOaAudV Gveoc Eotiv 
Cuépyrvov, GAN’ gotke TOIc ApTL papatvoyevotc {otc 
OUTWC AUT EKOoLNOEV O CwypA~os ELLOpPW POBW. 
The fear resided in her cheeks, while the beauty bloomed 
from her eyes. Yet her pallid cheeks were not altogether without 
colour, tinged as they were with a gentle blushing; nor were her 
florid eyes without anxiety, resembling as they did violets in the 
first stage of wilting. Such was the comely fear with which the 
artist had embellished her. (3.7.3) 


Clitophon betrays a patently Ovidian fascination with the 
aesthetic effect of Andromeda’s predicament. On the rape of the 
Sabine women in the Ars, Ovid reflects that ‘fear itself could 
make many women more comely’ (potuit multas ipse decere 
timor, 1.126);219 in the Fasti, Europa rides the bull, and ‘fear 
itself was the cause of a strange beauty’ (et timor ipse noui causa 
decoris erat, 5.608); and in the Metamorphoses, ‘fear itself made 
her [Leucothoe] comely’ (ipse timor decuit, 4.230) in the eyes of 
Jupiter. In all of these cases, the context is one in which sexual 
consent is either jettisoned or at least highly problematic (see 
above, Section 4.5). There is perhaps also a specific link to Ovid’s 
treatment of the Andromeda episode in the Metamorphoses,22° 


insofar as he suggests a causal link between tears and beauty: ‘her 
eyes dripped with warm tears’ (tepido manabant lumina fletu, 
4.674), in response to which Perseus ‘is stupefied, seized by the 
vision of her pre-eminent beauty’ (stupet eximiae correptus 
imagine formae, 4.676). I shall discuss eroticized tears below, but 
in this passage it seems that Clitophon usurps the voyeuristic 
perspective of Ovid’s Perseus, and combines the elegiac trend of 
sexy fear with the implied eroticization of Andromeda’s distress 
in the Metamorphoses. 

A passage in Book 6 is more elaborate. The villain Thersander, 
having imprisoned Leucippe in a remote cottage, manifests an 
erotic response to her fear, grief, and tears,22! as well as an 
awareness of the strategic use of tears (advised by the Ovidian 
praeceptor). The passage as a whole is striking for its dense 
clustering of Ovidian elements. Leucippe ‘exhibits grief and fear 
alike on her face’ (€upaivovoav Tots mpoowOls AUaNV OLOd 
Kat 6d€0¢C, 6.6.1). At Thersander’s arrival, she ‘momentarily 
looked up and lowered her eyes again’ (lvavevoaca plKpOv 
avAlc TOC OMOaAuOvC KaTéBarev, 6.6.3). Thersander at once 
falls in love with ‘the beauty in her eyes’ (Ev TOtG OPOaApOlc ... 
TO KGAAOc) and, spellbound, waits for her to look up again 
(6.6.3). But she keeps her eyes fixed downwards: 


Wc d& Evevoev eis TV yilv, A€yel ‘TL KATW BAEMELC, 
yUval, Ti dE GOU TO KAAAOS THV O—POAAUdV eis yij}v 
Katappel; el TOUS OPOadApovS LOAAOV PEETW TOUG 
EOC.’ 

But since she hung her head towards the ground, he asked: ‘Why 


so downcast, woman? Why is the beauty of your eyes flowing 
away onto the ground? Let it flow into my eyes, instead.’ (6.6.4) 


As in Ovid, a fear-stricken disposition yields an erotic response in 
the male beholder. Staring at the ground is a conventional 
gestural index of female modesty (see p. 117 n. 106). In Ovid, it 
is likewise a cause for erotic attraction, as is (the affectation of) 
pudor and its physical manifestations (such as blushes).222 In 
Amores 2.4, the poet becomes erotically fired by female modesty 


and downcast eyes: ‘Whether it is some girl with modest eyes 
fixed upon the ground, I am aflame, and her decency is my 
ensnaring’ (siue aliqua est oculos in se deiecta modestos, / uror, et 
insidiae sunt pudor ille meae, 2.4.11-12). Ovid experiences 
something similar in Amores 2.5 after chastising Corinna for her 
infidelity: ‘She looked at the ground—to look at the ground was 
becoming; there was grief in her face—grief made her comely’ 
(spectabat terram: terram spectare decebat; / maesta erat in uultu: 
maesta decenter erat, 2.5.43—4).223 Hence, Thersander’s reaction 
(love at first sight) to Leucippe’s grief (AUmnNv) is navigable in the 
context of Ovid’s eroticization of the physical symptoms of grief. 
But his wish for Leucippe to cease casting her eyes downwards 
seems to misunderstand the Ovidian principle that female 
downcast stares are sexy. His interrogation of Leucippe regarding 
her downcast aspect (which, according to him, constitutes a 
waste of her ocular beauty) recapitulates the question posed by 
the Romans to the Sabine women (one couplet after their 
eroticized fear): ‘Why are you spoiling your tender eyes with 
tears?’ (quid teneros lacrimis corrumpis ocellis?, Ars 1.129).224 
An Ovidian allusion in this passage looks secure on the basis that, 
in both authors, an aggressive erotic pursuit combines an 
aestheticized response to female fear, followed immediately by a 
question concerning ocular beauty. 

Tears, like facially manifested fear and grief, can be a physical 
symptom of emotional disturbance. In Achilles and Ovid, that 
sort of emotional disturbance is the province of a female who 
exhibits erotic distress or sexual vulnerability, which in turn 
provides male visual pleasure.225 The story of the Heliades (to 
which Achilles alludes: see below) reifies female tears as an 
aesthetic object: in response to their brother Phaethon’s death, 
they metamorphose into poplars and their weeping manifests 
itself as amber.22© There are certain epigrams of Meleager in 
which Eros is furnished with the epithet yAUKUdaxKpuc (‘sweet- 
teared’), and Meleager is the first extant author to describe what 
might be described as ‘tears of joy’ (in a sexual context), that is, 
the notion of tears as the result of pleasure (A.P. 5.177.3, 
7.419.3, 12.167).227 This differs from the concept of tears as a 
source of pleasure to someone other than the person weeping: 


Theognis advocates rejoicing in the woes of one who weeps 
(1041-2), but the first extant indication of female tears as a 
sexualized phenomenon occurs in Apollonius’ Argonautica, where 
Medea’s ‘tears’ (SAKpUot) prompt a ‘destructive love’ (OVAOC 
€pwc) to steal over Jason (3.1077-8). Only in Achilles and Ovid, 
however, are eroticized tears contextualized in scenarios in which 
the female is in a position of (sexual) vulnerability or the 
(potential) victim of sexual violence. 

In response to Thersander’s interrogation, Leucippe bursts into 
tears and Clitophon (as narrator) launches into a disquisition on 
the subject of lachrymology. Tears (Ta SdKpva), the reader 
learns, have a ‘distinctive beauty’ (i6tov KGAXOC) and enhance 
the beauty of the eye as long the eye is not itself unattractive 
(6.7.1-3). Such are Leucippe’s tears, which ‘overmastered her 
grief, and turned it into beauty’ (@UTNV THVv AUmNv eig KOALOG 
vev iKnkoTa), and are likened to a ‘novel kind of amber’ (thereby 
alluding to the Heliades, 6.7.3). Seeing her in this state, 
Thersander ‘gaped at her beauty’ (mpO0c p&V TO KAAAOC 
ekeyrvev) and is ‘driven wild by her grief (pO 5€ THV AVINV 
ESeueuNVeL, 6.7.3). As in the case of Andromeda, grief can be 
sexy, but in this instance Leucippe’s tears also function to 
sublimate grief (AUmnNv) into beauty (KGAAOc).22° Thersander 
clearly derives aesthetic and erotically charged pleasure from 
Leucippe’s tears, which has a basis in modern psychological 
discourse: the first person to analyse fetishes, the nineteenth- 
century Austro-German sexologist von Krafft-Ebing, identified a 
total of 230 fetishes, of which dacryphilia—the experience of 
sexual arousal at the sight of tears (or sound of weeping)—was 
one.229 

Tears are a generic hallmark of Latin elegy: the genre is 
programmatically characterized by Ovid as ‘worthy of tears’ 
(flebilis, Am. 3.9.3-4; Her. 15.7-8);25°9 Propertius describes as 
happy the man who can ‘weep’ (flere) in the presence of his 
beloved and states that ‘Amor rejoices to be drenched in tears’ 
(aspersus gaudet Amor lacrimis, 1.12.15-16).23! James observes 
that, while male tears predominate in Propertius and Tibullus, 
Ovid’s amatory poetry reverses this pattern and only represents 


female tears: the Ovidian amator barely ever weeps, and female 
tears are thereby a manifestation of the poet’s project of revenge 
against the Propertian and Tibullan dura puella.232 Indeed, the 
phenomenon of sexualized tears of a vulnerable female is a 
manifestly Ovidian breed of sadomasochism: in Amores 1.7, Ovid 
commits domestic violence against Corinna, and his sexual 
arousal at the sight of her is suggested by her likeness to the 
Ariadne who ‘wept’ (fleuit, 1.7.16) after her abandonment; in 
Fasti 2, Sextus Tarquinius finds ‘becoming’ (decuit) the fact that 
Lucretia ‘put her face in her lap’ (in gremio uultum deposuitque 
suum), and ‘becoming’ too were her ‘tears of modesty’ (lacrimae 
decuere pudicae, 2.755-—7). Achilles’ Thersander resembles Ovid’s 
Tarquinius as a man who makes a sexual advance upon a woman 
who looks down and weeps, prompting an eroticized response in 
the viewer. This is the second sexually aggressive man from early 
Roman history (the first being Ovid’s Romulus) to whom 
Thersander bears a likeness in connection with aestheticized 
responses to female suffering.2°3 

In Achilles and Ovid, tears are theorized as ‘persuasive rather 
than expressive’.234+ They provoke a reaction in their audience, 
frequently in the context of sexual seduction. Thersander not only 
finds sexual allure in Leucippe’s tears, but his own eyes also 
become ‘pregnant with tears’ (ToUc OmOadAuovs SdSaKpUwv 
éyKUOUG, 6.7.3).225 Clitophon explains this in terms of the 
capacity of tears—especially the tears of a woman—to arouse 
pity and bewitch the beholder: 


EOTL MEV YAP PUVGEL SAKPUVOV ExaywyOTaTOV EAEOU TOIC 
Op@ot TO dE TAV yUVaLKOV LOAXLOV, Gow BadepWTEpov, 
TOOOUTW Kal yYONTOTEpOV. 

It is a fact of nature that a tear is most likely to attract pity in its 


beholders. All the more so a woman’s: in that it is more luxuriant, 
it has more power to bewitch. (6.7.4) 


All the more so ‘if the weeping woman is beautiful too’ (€av dé Hf 
dakpvovoa Vf Kai KaAN) and the ‘spectator is a lover’ (6 OEaTI|S 
€paoTns), in which case the ‘spectator imitates the tear’ (TO 


daKpvov suysoato, 6.7.4) of the female weeper. Clitophon 
further specifies that the imitator intentionally retains tears in his 
eyes as a Strategy of seduction: 


TO d& SAKpUOV e€ic TOUS OPOaALOUG ETNHpPNOEV, Opadi}vat 
d& evyeTtal, Kal AnoWnoacGal SUVduEVOSG OUK EOEAEL 
CAAA TO SAKPVOV WC SUVaTal KaTEVEL Kal PoPeEiTat LN 
mpO Kalpov Uyy. 0 dé Kal TAV OMOaAUGV TV Kivnotw 
EMEVEL LN Mplv TO EpwuEvVOV ideiv Tayd GEANoN mee: 
LapTupiav yap TAUTHV vevoutkev OTL Kal Pure. 

He keeps the tears in his eyes, praying that he will be seen; and 
though he could wipe them away, he does not, but retains the tear 
for as long as he can, fearing its flight before its due time. And he 
even checks his eye movements, in case the tears should wish to 


fall before his beloved has seen, for he thinks that this is a 
testament to his love. (6.7.5—-6) 


Clitophon applies this general theory to the specific case of 
Thersander, and explains that Thersander’s weeping is a 
performance geared towards seducing Leucippe: 


TOLOUTO TL Kal TH OEpoavdpw ovpPEeBNKEL ESAKpVE yp 
mpoc emidelgtv, maOWV EV TL KaTa TO eiKOs, 
AVOpWslVOV, KaAA@siCOuevos dE mpOG TV AeuKinmNy, 
WS dita TOUTO SESaKpULEVOG, STL KAKELVN SaKpVEL 

Of this sort was Thersander’s reaction. His tears were a 
performance: he felt, to be sure, the natural human reaction one 


might expect, but he also displayed ostentatiously to Leucippe that 
he was crying for the reasons she was. (6.7.7) 


There are three ideas in these passages that occur as part of 
advice offered by Ovid: the strategic value in female tears; the 
strategic value in male tears; and the strategic value in the male’s 
imitation of female tears. The common denominator in all of 
these cases is the assumption that tears are performable, and that 
they are to be deployed in the context of (usually erotic) 
persuasion.2°© The strategic value of female tears certainly 


precedes Ovid, occurring as part of New Comic plots in which 
meretrices shed false tears to seduce men for financial gain.237 
Posidippus says that he is not deceived by the persuasive tears 
(mi@av@c ... dakpvotot) of the courtesan Philaenis (A.P. 
5.186.1); the sentiment is reiterated by Propertius, who claims 
not to be moved by Cynthia’s tears (nil moueor lacrimis), an act 
of weeping (flere) that he regards as a trap (insidiis, 3.25.5-6). 
This female attribute is systematized by Ovid, in whose poetry 
men are warned to be on the lookout for the ‘crocodile tears’ of 
women (Ov. Ars 1.431-2; Rem. 689-90), and women are 
repeatedly instructed to produce such tears in the pursuit of men 
(Am. 1.8.83-4; Ars 3.677). This is clearly a stock-in-trade of 
meretricial women; but unlike in New Comedy, where the 
emphasis lies on the confected nature of tears, Ovid and Achilles 
focus on their aesthetic quality. Ovid instructs his female 
audience to ‘weep in a comely fashion’ (discunt lacrimare 
decenter, Ars 3.291), and he later explains how Andromeda 
hoped to ‘find favour’ (placere) with Perseus by employing ‘tears’ 
(lacrimas, Ars 3.429-30). Clitophon thus woefully misreads the 
Ovidian advice as applied to women: Leucippe is not attempting 
to make herself alluring for Thersander but is fearful for her 
safety and bodily integrity. In this respect, Melite is the only 
character who acknowledges the strategic value of female tears in 
the ‘correct’ context, in her attempt to press Clitophon into sexual 
submission: ‘did these tear-filled eyes not crush you?’ (OU 
KATEKAAGE O€ TaUTa TA Oupata SaKpVOVTA;, 5.25.6). 

Achilles is more strictly Ovidian in the strategic use (in an 
erotic context) of tears by men, and male imitation of female 
tears.238 As quoted above, Clitophon expatiates on the rhetorical 
value of male tears, which are to be kept in the eyes (ei¢ TOUG 
Op~Obarkuovs ETHpNnoev) and are not to be ‘wiped away’ 
(astoWnoaoGal), and which are designed to ‘be seen’ (Opa@f|vat) 
by the beloved; to this end, the lover ensures that he does not 
move his eyes before his beloved has seen (id€tv) them (6.7.5-6). 
Clitophon’s explanation of the visually persuasive value of male 
tear retention is distinctly Ovidian: in Ars 1, the praeceptor 
instructs the male student that ‘tears too are useful; by tears 


you'll move adamant’ (et lacrimae prosunt; lacrimis adamanta 
mouebis), and that he should ‘make sure that she sees that your 
cheeks are wet’ (fac madidas uideat ... illa genas, 1.659-60);239 
he advocates the same strategy in Ars 2, ‘let her see you weeping’ 
(uideat flentem, 2.325).240 More precisely Ovidian is Clitophon’s 
explanation of Thersander’s tears as an imitation of Leucippe’s 
tears (TO SakpVOV EuWNoaTto); his tears function to demonstrate 
that ‘he is weeping because she is weeping’ (Wc dla TOUTO 
SESAKPULEVOG, OTL KAKELVN SaKpUVEL, 6.7.7). This is identical to 
the advice given by the Ovidian praeceptor in Ars 2 as part of a 
general strategy of imitating the puella’s mood: ‘if she weeps, 
remember to weep yourself’ (si flebit, flere memento, 2.201).241 
In Heroides 5, Oenone alludes to the fact that Paris put the advice 
into practice: ‘You wept, and you saw my tear-filled eyes too’ (et 
flesti et nostros uidisti flentis ocellos, 5.45-6).242 Clitophon 
thereby explains Thersander’s behaviour in terms that render him 
an elegiac lover attempting to mobilize the use value of tears in 
the service of sexual seduction. 

A further detail links Thersander to Ovidian advice regarding 
tears. Upon his departure, Thersander promises Leucippe, ‘I will 
soon cure you of your tears’ (TayU ydp oOV TaUTa TA SAKpvAa 
idooual, 6.7.9). This ominous euphemism refers to the curative 
capacities of sex, as it also does in the case of sex between 
Clitophon and Melite (5.26.2, 6.1.1);249 likewise, in Ars 2, Ovid 
advises that sex can be used as a ‘cure’ (medicamina) against an 
angry woman (iratae, 2.489), and, in the Heroides, Acontius 
assures Cydippe that he will placate her anger by having sex with 
her (20.71-4). More crucially, Ovid suggests that his male 
student can soothe a woman’s anger by kissing and penetrating 
her while she weeps: ‘Kiss her as she weeps, give her as she 
weeps the joys of Venus’ (oscula da flenti, Veneris da gaudia 
flenti, Ars 2.459).244 While Thersander is less explicit than Ovid 
in his medically euphemistic bid to quell Leucippe’s emotional 
distress, the sadomasochistic undertow of his response to 
Leucippe’s tears, and the performative use of his own tears in an 
attempt to seduce her, is an Ovidian hallmark. 

Finally, Clitophon’s delayed weeping, in reaction to learning 


that Leucippe is apparently dead, deftly advertises Achilles’ 
ambidexterity with the Graeco-Roman literary tradition by 
alluding to Sappho via Ovid’s ‘Sappho’ (on this type of allusion 
see pp. 30, 327-8). On being told that Leucippe is dead, 
Clitophon ‘had neither voice nor tears’ (oUTE yap Mwviyv eivov 
oUtTe ddKpua), he is overtaken by ‘trembling’ (tpd”u0¢), and his 
heart weakens (1) Kapdia wou €AE€AUTO, 7.4.1). Only after 
questioning his interlocutor does Clitophon begin to produce 
tears (SQKpva), thus furnishing his eyes with grief (TOic 
OP~Oarpotc THY AUINV, 7.4.3). As an analogy for the delayed 
reaction of tears in response to bad news, Clitophon offers the 
delayed reaction of the appearance of blood after an injury 
(7.4.4-6): after receiving bad news, the rapidity of the blow 
initially ‘kept tears far from the eyes’ (TA d& SAKpvua EdiweE TOV 
d~OauUGV yaKpav, 7.4.5); so too with blood.245 Amidst the 
cacophony of ‘overdetailed, hyperrealistic terms’ and 
‘proliferation of (mixed) metaphors’, there are discernible 
allusions to Greek literature.2#© The Egyptian Psammenitus in 
Herodotus provides a general model for the inability to weep at 
the enormity of one’s misfortunes (3.14).247 Clitophon also 
experiences the erotic symptoms listed by Sappho in fr. 31 V.: her 
heart flutters (Kapdiav ... EmTOaloev, 6), she cannot speak (ue 
gwvato’ / ove’ —v 7’ eikel, 7-8) and her tongue is snapped 
(yA @ooa +éaye, 9),248 and trembling (tpdu0¢, 13) overtakes her. 

Verbal and syntactical correspondences, however, indicate 
that Achilles layers Greek Sappho with the Ovidian ‘Sappho’ of 
Heroides 15.249 In this poem, Sappho learns from an anonymous 
interlocutor that her beloved Phaon is abandoning her. Like 
Clitophon, she is initially neither able to speak nor weep, and she 
lacks tears and words until grief finally catches up with her: 


cum mihi nescio quis ‘fugiunt tua gaudia’ dixit, 
nec me flere diu, nec potuisse loqui! 

et lacrimae deerant oculis et uerba palato, 
adstrictum gelido frigore pectus erat. 

postquam se dolor inuenit ... 


When someone said to me, ‘Your joys are flying from 
you!’, for a long time I could not weep, and could 
not speak! Tears failed my eyes, and words my 
tongue; my heart was frozen with an icy chill. After 
my grief had found itself ... 

(Her. 15.109-13)259 


All three authors share the physical symptoms of inability to 
speak and an effect on the heart; but certain lexical details and 
situational parallels, as well as the inability to weep, are peculiar 
to Achilles and Ovid. The Greek lyric poet Sappho’s symptoms 
occur as the result of seeing her beloved sitting next to somebody 
else, but, in Achilles and Ovid, they are a response to receipt of 
bad news (death of a beloved, in Achilles; abandonment by a 
beloved, in Ovid), expressed in a clause beginning with a 
temporal conjunction (Wc 6’ fKOVod OU TOV pOOOV TMV 
Kak@v, ‘when I heard the account of my woes’, 7.4.1; cum mihi 
nescio quis ... dixit); both clauses are immediately followed by a 
statement, containing double anaphoras of negative conjunctions, 
to the effect that the speaker can neither weep nor speak (OUTE 
yap gwviv eiyov obte daKpua;25! nec me flere diu, nec 
potuisse loqui!); tears fail the eyes (Ta 5& SAkpva &diwée THV 
O~Oaru®v yaKkpav; lacrimae deerant oculis); and grief (AsV; 
dolor) is finally given free expression. Both Clitophon (7.6.1) and 
Ovid’s ‘Sappho’ (Her. 15.173-6) eventually weep and resolve on 
suicide. Achilles therefore layers Clitophon with Sapphic 
symptomology through the specific filter of Ovid’s ‘Sappho’.252 
This is a further example of a misapplication of an Ovidian 
allusion: Clitophon experiences the classic symptoms of erotic 
distress in response to learning of the death of his beloved. 


4.10 Erotic Theft 


Achilles and Latin elegy explore a type of love that trades on 
secrecy and deception. Achilles’ is the only novel in which erotic 
relations are transacted furtively, and in which kisses are ‘stolen’ 


or otherwise subject to possession. The concept of furtiuus amor 
is first introduced into the erotic-poetic landscape by Catullus to 
describe his relations with Lesbia (and Lesbia’s indiscretions with 
other men).2°3 From there, the language of theft becomes a 
generic marker of elegiac love: furtum and _ cognates 
proliferate.254 Achilles therefore finds in Latin elegy an idiom 
that fits his project of generic redefinition: a type of love that, 
instead of being publicly sanctioned, playfully advertises its own 
illegitimacy, impropriety, and antisocial nature. Several specific 
parallels confirm Achilles’ engagement with elegy. 

A brief survey of Greek literature evidences the scattered and 
generically uncodified nature of this erotic idiom prior to Latin 
elegy. There is a history, stretching back to Homer, of love affairs 
couched in the vocabulary of secrecy and concealment 
(KpUsTASLOG, AaOpatoc, and cognates), which generally connote 
relationships that are adulterous or otherwise socially 
unsanctioned. In the Iliad, the married Anteia wants to join with 
Bellerophon in ‘secret love’ (kpUnTadin @UOTNTL 6.161), and 
Zeus remembers the first time he and Hera had sex ‘evading the 
notice of their parents’ (AN@ovtTe TOKijac, 14.296).255 In the 
Odyssey, the adulterous sex between Ares and Aphrodite is 
carried out ‘secretly’ (AG@pn, 8.269),29° and Mimnermus refers 
favourably to ‘clandestine love affairs’ (KpuUxTadin pUotns, fr. 
1.3 W.); this is in contrast to Pausanias in Plato’s Symposium, 
who suggests that, in polite society, it is ‘better to love openly 
than secretly’ (KQAALOV TO wavepddc Eptiiv TOU AGOpa, 182d). 
The language of secrecy and (especially) theft (KAémtTw and 
cognates) clusters around the character of Helen, whose narrative 
problematizes consent, complicity, and the legitimacy of 
adulterous relations;25” the theme of secrecy also runs through 
the representation of relations between Achilles and Deidamia 
across a range of Greek and Latin authors.25° In Euripides’ 
Cretans, Pasiphae refers to self-prostitution as ‘clandestine Cypris’ 
(Aa@paiav ... KUaptv, fr. 472e.7 TrGF), a phrase also used 
negatively by Eubulus in connection with the courtesan Nannion 
(fr. 67.8 KA).259 Parthenius repeatedly uses this type of language 
to refer to premarital or otherwise  socially/parentally 


unsanctioned sex.2©9 Hellenistic epigram further develops the 
idiom: Meleager wants to ‘snatch a kiss’ (TL PiANnW Apmdoat) 
from Charidemus (A.P. 12.68.8);2©1 in Philodemus, the female 
speaker has ‘eluded’ (KA€tpaga) her husband (A.P. 5.120.1); and 
in Callimachus, the lover and Eros are ‘thieves’ (pwp0G ... @WDP, 
A.P. 12.134.6).22 Analogous developments are evident in post- 
Theocritean pastoral: in Idyll 27, the premarital (and not 
unambiguously consensual) sex between Daphnis and Acrotime is 
characterized as a ‘stolen bed’ (@wWploc evvi, [Theoc.] Id. 
27.68);2©3 and in a poem by Bion (or one of his imitators), 
‘stolen kisses’ and a ‘stolen bed’ (AG@pla ... pAduata, AG@pLov 
evvav, [Bion] 2.6 Gow) are keynotes of the erotic transactions 
between Achilles and Deidamia.2©* This sort of language is 
prevalent in later Greek literature, especially epigram and 
Musaeus’ Hero and Leander.2©° As I shall discuss, the influence 
of Latin elegy on these later Greek authors is highly likely, given 
their closer lexical proximity to the Latin elegists than to the 
earlier Greek authors. 

In Latin elegy, ‘theft’ (furtum and cognates) is a distinctive 
marker of the genre. The comments of Floridi are apposite: ‘the 
theme of secrecy imposed on erotic relations, for the most part 
because of its adulterous nature, is particular to Augustan elegy, 
where furtum, furtiuus etc. has a specific semantic relation to 
erotic “theft”, in contrast to the less institutionalized sense of 
KAEnTw in Greek.’26° Propertius refers to Cynthia’s infidelity as a 
furtum amoris (2.32.17), and the elegists variously characterize 
elegiac love as uenus furtiua or furtiuus amor.2°7 Ovid in 
particular capitalizes on the semiotic potential of this idiom. In 
the first instance, it has contemporary legal ramifications in the 
context of the marriage and adultery laws of 18/17 BCE.2°8 
Secondly, he fashions the genre as predicated on an act of theft: 
in Amores 1.1, which recounts how Ovid became an elegist, 
Cupid is represented as having ‘stolen’ (surripuisse) a foot from 
one of the hexameters (1.1.1-4; see Section 7.4 on Longus);269 
and in the autobiographical Tristia 4.10, he describes how the 
Muse ‘furtively’ (furtim, 4.10.20) diverted him away from a legal 
career to her cause. And thirdly, he explores the psychological 


attraction to elegiac love as a function of the fact that what is 
illegitimate is more satisfying: in Amores 2.8, he refers to his 
affair with Corinna’s hairdresser Cypassis as a ‘pleasurable theft’ 
(iucundo ... furto, 2.8.3); in Amores 2.19, he expands on the 
Callimachean conceit of the erotic ‘thrill of the chase’ (in contrast 
to the blandness of an easy prey) to suggest that no pleasure is to 
be derived from stealing (furari, 2.19.45) sand from an empty 
beach—that is, the pleasure consists in loving what one does not 
legitimately possess;2”79 and Amores 3.4 offers an extended 
reflection on the increased desire involved in forbidden relations 
(iuuat inconcessa uoluptas, 3.4.31), just as a thief (furem) is 
attracted by the hard work (cura) involved in theft of an object 
(3.4.25-6). It is therefore a distinctly Ovidian trait that elegy’s 
content (love) and form (elegiac couplets) are predicated on 
theft, which is in turn responsible for an amplified type of 
pleasure. Finally, both Tibullus and Ovid represent kisses as 
available to be ‘snatched’.27! I shall discuss several of these in 
more detail below, but here the important point is that, while 
there is one prior Greek example (Meleager A.P. 12.68.8, see 
above) of a kiss being subject to seizure (Gpsoal), it is only 
Achilles, Tibullus, and Ovid who thematize the alienability of the 
kiss as an erotic possession. 

Achilles utilizes the language of secrecy to highlight the 
(generically unauthorized) relationship between Leucippe and 
Clitophon. At the symposium in Book 1, he ‘steals glances’ at 
Leucippe (KAEnTwV Gua THV Oéav, 1.5.3),272 and describes how 
Conops keeps his doors open at night in order to detect those 
‘acting in secret’ (Aa@eiv, 2.20.1). The semantically pregnant 
distinction between ‘secret’ and ‘public’ modes of erotic relations 
in connection with the protagonists is confirmed by Clinias, who 
reports that Hippias had assumed that Leucippe and Clitophon 
would return home if they could pursue ‘in the open’ (gavepG)c, 
5.6.10) the relationship that had caused them to elope; the 
‘openness’ of a relationship is an index of the extent to which it is 
generically authorized (and socially approved, as Pausanias in 
Plato’s Symposium suggests: see above). Achilles therefore applies 
to his protagonists (at least in the first two books) the socially 
marginal type of relations lionized by Latin elegy and embodied 


in furta. Later in the novel, the villain Chaereas conceives a 
‘secret love’ (€AAV@avev EpGv, 5.3.1) for Leucippe;273 and 
Thersander’s lawyer, Sopatrus, accuses Melite of conducting 
secret affairs (Aav@dvelv, 8.10.8; cf. 5.25.1). These examples 
need not necessitate a knowledge of elegy, but they confirm that, 
in Achilles, a distinction is made between furtive and manifest 
modes of love. 

There are strong indications, however, that Achilles mobilizes 
the specifically elegiac incarnation of love as a furtum, and the 
kiss as an alienable possession whose attributes can be ‘stolen’. 
After Clitophon has confided in Satyrus about his ocular 
interactions with Leucippe at the symposium, Satyrus confesses 
that he has known all along about Clitophon’s feelings for 
Leucippe: he claims to have refrained from quizzing Clitophon on 
the grounds that he recognized that Clitophon ‘preferred to act in 
secret’ (BOUAOUEVOV Aavedvelv), and that those who ‘desire 
furtively’ (0 yap weTA KAOsI|G EpGdv: literally ‘he who loves with 
a theft’) do not take kindly to interrogation (2.4.1).274 The rather 
jarring idiom, weTa KAOsI|G EpWv, is, I suggest, a calque on 
elegiac furtum amoris, furtiuus amor, or uenus furtiua, and 
contributes to the characterization of Clitophon as an elegiac 
amator in pursuit of a puella. 

Not long after this, Clitophon extorts a silent kiss from 
Leucippe by pretending that a bee has stung his lip: 


KQyW KaTEPIAOVV olwmi}, KAENT@V TOV PUNLATwWV TOV 
Wo@ov, fh SE Avoiyovoa Kai KAeloVoa THV YEWUEWV THV 
oupBOANV TH TS Exwdf\s WiOuplouaTl PANyata Exoiet 
TV énwdnv. KayW TOTE Hon sneplBarLWv gavepHc 
Katepivovv: lf dé Stacxvovoa, ‘ti noteic; En. 

I began to kiss her silently, stealing the sound of the 
kisses, while she parted and joined her lips with the whisperings 
of the spell, turning incantation into osculation. And I then threw 


my arms around her and began to kiss her openly. She 
recoiled. ‘What are you doing?’ she cried. (2.7.5) 


Clitophon ‘steals the sound of the kisses’ from Leucippe.27° As 


suggested above, Meleager is the only extant Greek author prior 
to the Latin poets to use such language in the context of 
osculation. It is rather the Latin poets who routinize the issue of 
consent in relation to kisses. For example, in Tibullus 1.4, the 
praeceptor Priapus describes as one of the successful results of 
obsequiousness the ability of a lover to snatch a kiss from a 
beloved who exhibits a token resistance: ‘Then you may snatch 
those precious kisses: he’ll resist but give them to you, snatched’ 
(rapias tum cara licebit / oscula: pugnabit, sed tibi rapta dabit, 
1.4.53-4). In Amores 1.4, the anguished Ovid imagines his 
beloved’s uir coercing kisses from her ‘by right’, in contrast to the 
ones she gives to Ovid ‘secretly’: ‘Then he will take kisses from 
you, yes, then he will take not only kisses; what you give me in 
secret, you will give him as a right, because you are forced’ 
(oscula iam sumet, iam non tantum oscula sumet: / quod mihi das 
furtim, iure coacta dabis, 1.4.63—4).27© The distinction made in 
the latter case—between kisses taken furtim (by an illegitimate 
lover) and those taken iure (by a legitimate partner)—recurs in 
Clitophon’s ‘theft’ (KA€mTwv) and subsequent public display of 
kisses (pavep@c Katepiiovv).277 This suggests that he attempts 
to manoeuvre himself from an initial position as an Ovidian 
amator into that of the legitimate uir, and to usurp the 
prerogatives of the latter. A more specific connection between 
Achilles and elegy can be found in the concern regarding the 
acoustic qualities of a stolen kiss: in Tibullus 1.8, the Tibullan 
praeceptor quotes the words of Marathus to the effect that ‘I am 
well acquainted with stolen love’ (nota uenus furtiua mihi est), 
and he knows that ‘snatched kisses give out no sound’ (nec dent 
oscula rapta sonum, 1.8.57-8).278 Achilles therefore combines 
Tibullus’ problematization of oscular consent in connection with 
elegiac furtum, and the silence of a kiss that is not freely given. 
There is more. Clitophon’s theft of kisses from Leucippe occurs 
as the result of her chanting a spell (€wdrv) over his lips. There 
are two passages in Ovid in which a lover snatches kisses from a 
beloved who sings. In Amores 2.4, Ovid describes how he is 
attracted to a woman skilled in singing, claiming he would snatch 
kisses from her as she sings (oscula cantanti rapta, 2.4.26). In 


Heroides 15, Sappho fondly recalls a time with her lover Phaon 
when ‘I used to sing [and] you used to give me snatched kisses as 
I sang’ (cantabam ... oscula cantanti tu mihi rapta dabas, 15.43- 
4).279 That this is a manifestly Ovidian strategy is confirmed by a 
sequence in Statius’ Achilleid in which, during his clandestine 
seduction of Deidamia (which includes a raft of techniques 
derived from the Ars), the transvestite Achilles ‘kisses her while 
she sings’ (occupat ora canentis, 1.575).2°° The novelist Achilles 
is thus clearly adapting a typically Ovidian combination of oral 
activities, namely kissing and singing.28! Leucippe’s reaction— 
she jumps back (dtaovoUoa) and asks Clitophon what he is doing 
(ti sx0Letc;)—also incorporates the Ovidian praeceptor’s advice to 
snatch kisses that are not freely given, on the basis that the 
beloved’s resistance is a mere token display: 


quis sapiens blandis non misceat oscula uerbis? 
illa licet non det, non data sume tamen. 

pugnabit primo fortassis, et ‘improbe’ dicet; 
pugnando uinci se tamen illa uolet. 


Who that is wise would not mingle kisses with 
coaxing words? Though she doesn’t give them, 
nevertheless take the kisses she does not give. 
Perhaps she will struggle at first, and cry ‘You 
villain!’ but she will wish to be beaten in the 
struggle. 

(Ars 1.663-6) 


Leucippe behaves just as the Ovidian praeceptor warns, giving 
indications of resistance that are both gestural (dtaoyotoa; 
pugnabit) and vocal (‘ti sotetc;’ pn; ‘improbe’ dicet). The 
Ovidian praeceptor advises persistence nonetheless, on the 
grounds that her apparent resistance is a pretence; so too, 
Clitophon kisses Leucippe more freely, and suspects the affected 
nature of Leucippe’s resistance (EMiALOUV EXEVOEPWTEPOV: I) SE 
Nvelyeto, KwAVOVOa diOev, 2.7.7, see Section 4.5). 
Immediately following this passage, Clitophon explains why there 


is no greater pleasure than a ‘lover’s kiss’ (PUuaTl EpwTlk@, 
2.8.3). This constitutes a fundamental misreading of Ovid, who, 
subsequent to the passage quoted above, regards as foolish the 
man ‘who takes kisses’ (oscula qui sumpsit) but not ‘the rest’ 
(cetera, Ars 1.669-70), that is, sex.282 While Clitophon does 
attempt to proceed further than kisses (2.19.1)—as Ovid 
advocates the lover should—he overvalues their worth. 

Achilles not only installs the kiss-thief Clitophon in scenarios 
that closely match those found in elegy but also characterizes 
Clitophon as someone who regards kisses as a possession 
vulnerable to alienation. After Menelaus has informed Clitophon 
of Charmides’ intentions towards Leucippe, Clitophon reacts 
badly and exclaims that he would sooner die than stand by and 
watch Leucippe’s ‘kiss be signed over to another man’ (giAnua 
GALOTpLOULEVOV, 4.8.1). Having offered a speech in praise of the 
act of kissing, he insists that, ‘if someone snatches her kisses from 
me’ (€i SE TLC ApMAGEL LOU Kai TaUTa), he will not endure the 
violation, for nobody ‘will “adulterize” kisses that belong to me’ 
(OV HOLYEVoETal WOU TA PUNuaTa, 4.8.4). 

The idea that a kiss can be the rightful ‘possession’ of a male 
lover, thereby necessitating that it is also exposed to 
expropriation by a third party, is familiar from Latin elegy. 
Tibullus rails at Marathus on the grounds that he dared ‘to 
transfer to others kisses that belong to me’ (aliis ... oscula ferre 
mea, 1.9.78). Ovid injects the sentiment with a legalistic flavour. 
In Amores 1.4, he warns Corinna that, if he sees her giving kisses 
(oscula si dederis) to her uir at the symposium, he will reveal 
himself as her lover (fiam manifestus amator) and lay legal claim 
to her kisses: ‘T’ll say, “those kisses belong to me”, and I’ll lay 
claim to them’ (dicam ‘mea sunt’ iniciamque manum, 1.4.39—40); 
he reiterates the sentiment in the sister poem Amores 2.5 at lines 
29-30.283 In Heroides 20, Acontius, having casuistically extorted 
a marriage betrothal from Cydippe, reckons as his personal 
property the kisses that emanate from Cydippe’s mouth; he 
accuses a third party, ‘you are shamefully taking kisses that 
belong to me’ (mea turpiter oscula sumis!), and warns that, if the 
aforementioned individual continues to do so, he will be an 


‘adulterer’ (adulter, 20.145-8). 

Achilles is, in any case, preoccupied with the concept of 
adultery and is at pains to stretch it to its parodic limit,284 but 
the presence of the unique idiomatic language of “‘adulterizing” 
kisses’ (quoted above), in a passage that reinforces Clitophon’s 
concept of kisses as alienable property, is distinctly Ovidian. 
Indeed, the specific connection with Heroides 20 casts Clitophon 
as an Acontius who pursues women by means of casuistic 
reasoning. Clitophon and the elegists (and their characters) 
consider themselves the owners of the bodily movements of their 
beloveds. Clitophon is clear on this: should someone else kiss 
Leucippe, Clitophon regards himself as the victim of the theft—as 
the double genitive pronoun indicating possession suggests (€i d& 
Tic Apmdoel wOU Kal Tavta ... OV polyevoeTai pou TA 
guUfuata, 4.8.4)—rather than Leucippe. This exposes the 
insidious power differential that underpins Clitophon’s 
interpersonal relations with Leucippe. 

In connection with the motif of stolen love, a brief digression 
on later Greek epigram and Musaeus’ Hero and Leander is in 
order. Musaeus can be dealt with swiftly insofar as he evidently 
draws heavily on Achilles’ language and themes,2°5 and the first 
line of his poem programmatically invokes the lamp as witness to 
‘secret loves’ (KpUgiwv Epwtwv, 1).28° Strato is an interesting 
case: in one epigram he wonders, ‘how long shall we just steal 
kisses and exchange furtive glances?’ (KA€Wouev Aypt Tivos TA 
gUnuata Kai TA AaOpaia / vewboouev ... ;, AP 12.21.1-2),.287 
The concurrence of theft and secrecy in such close proximity, 
especially in the context of kisses, is of a piece with Achilles (if 
not Latin elegy).28° Indeed, Clitophon asks Leucippe a near- 
identical question, wondering, ‘how long will we halt at kisses?’ 
(uéypl Tivos Ext TAV PUNULATwV ioTdyEOa;, 2.19.1, cf. 5.25.4). 
Possibilities for Strato’s date range from the Neronian to 
Hadrianic periods, and if it is the latter, then cross-fertilization 
between Strato and Achilles is possible.289 A number of later 
epigrams by Agathias and Paulus sit neatly within this 
framework.22° For our purposes, the important point is that it is 
only subsequent to Latin elegy and Achilles that close lexical 


parallels occur in later Greek literature. The influence of Latin 
elegy on these later texts is therefore likely, perhaps via Strato 
and Achilles. 

‘Secret’, ‘stolen’, and ‘furtive’ modes of love (and associated 
physical activities) are aligned with adulterous and socially 
unsanctioned relationships from Homer onwards. They therefore 
act as a lightning rod for Catullus and the elegists, whose poetic 
projects are geared towards the valorization of socially marginal 
types of erotic relationship. Achilles is attracted to elegiac furtum 
(and several of its specific instantiations) as part of his systematic 
dismantling of generic conventions, especially in the first two 
books, where Leucippe and Clitophon engage in behaviours that 
seem to contrast with those of other novelistic protagonists. A 
passage from the fragmentary Ninus novel confirms that proper 
relations between the titular couple are defined in contrast to the 
furtive and stolen modes that are characteristic of Achilles and 
the elegists. In the Ninus novel, the eponymous hero persuades 
his aunt (who is also the mother of his beloved Semiramis) that 
he and Semiramis should be joined in legitimate marriage; he 
assures her that he has neither acted ‘shamelessly’ (vatén¢) nor 
made any attempts ‘in secret’ (AG@pal) to gain ‘stolen pleasure’ 
(KAEnTOUEVV AnOAavoLV, A iii 37—iv 2 SW). For Ninus, such 
behaviour constitutes an unauthorized mode of interpersonal 
relations, and scholars have observed that Clitophon engages in 
precisely the type of behaviour condemned by Ninus.29! As 
elsewhere, Latin elegy furnishes Achilles with an idiom for 
redefining the terms of acceptable protagonistic behaviour. 


4.11 Clitophon’s Impotence and Ovid, Amores 3.7 


Melite is introduced as a young, beautiful, and rich Ephesian 
woman who believes her husband to be lost at sea. She has spent 
four months at Alexandria attempting to charm Clitophon into 
returning to Ephesus with her (5.11.5-6), and, like the powerful 
Ismenodora of Plutarch’s Amatorius, she is an independently 
minded female who gives free expression to her erotic desire.292 


She embarks on a campaign to seduce Clitophon (thereby 
usurping the culturally normative male role, and feminizing 
Clitophon in the process),293 and she eventually meets with 
success. Within Achilles’ narrative, she also functions as a female 
doublet of Clitophon, for example by repeating seduction 
strategies already deployed by Clitophon in Books 1-2.294 
Despite all Melite’s attempts, Clitophon withholds his sexual 
favours until the very end of Book 5, offering various excuses for 
his frigidity. Elements of this episode are, I suggest, modelled 
closely on Amores 3.7, a poem that presents an account of the 
poet’s erectile dysfunction. They are also blended with a specific 
passage from Plato’s Symposium, in which Alcibiades recounts a 
sexless night spent with Socrates—Ovid also alludes to this 
passage.295 Clitophon’s excuses to Melite are therefore playfully 
called into question: perhaps he, like Ovid, was suffering from a 
case of impotence,29© and chooses to hide the fact by claiming 
(generically conventional) fidelity to the female protagonist, his 
beloved Leucippe. 

Physical defects are the butt of jokes in ancient comedy and 
mime, as well as in Roman political invective, but poetic 
treatment of the theme of impotence is surprisingly rare.297 
Eubulus wrote a play entitled Astytoi (‘The Impotent Men’, fr. 13 
KA = 14 Hunter), there are a number of (mainly later) Greek 
epigrams on the subject,29° and the theme occasionally recurs in 
Latin iambic, satiric, and epigrammatic poetry.29? Impotence is a 
strange presence in Ovid, given the sexually confident persona of 
the amator, and Amores 3.7 is virtually unique in documenting a 
case of elegiac impotence.299 The exception is Tibullus 1.5, in 
which the poet describes how he loses his erection during sex 
with another woman because thoughts of Delia enter his head 
(1.5.39-42). In the Satyricon, Petronius inserts his protagonist 
Encolpius into the position faced by the frustrated Ovidian 
amator, who is unable to achieve an erection during his 
assignations with Circe (Sat. 128-34).3°! It is, of course, possible 
that Achilles engages with Ovid’s poem ‘through’ Petronius’ 
adaptation, but the cumulative weight of details peculiar to Ovid 
and Achilles suggests a direct connection between them. 


First in Alexandria and then in Ephesus, Clitophon repeatedly 
rejects Melite’s advances under a number of pretences: an oath to 
Leucippe (5.12.2-3; cf. 5.14.1); the inappropriateness of sex on 
board a ship (5.16.7-8); and an ‘illness’ (vOo0c, 5.21.6-7). A 
network of allusions to Amores 3.7 confirms the suspicions of 
impotence raised by Clitophon’s prevarication and inconsistent 
reasoning. Melite repeatedly impugns Clitophon’s masculinity, 
compares him to lifeless objects, and sarcastically attributes their 
celibacy to the dictates of religion.392 She wonders how long 
they will ‘sleep together as if in a temple’ (Wc &€v iep® 
ouyKadevdouev, 5.21.4). She explains to Leucippe (whom she 
believes to be a Thessalian versed in magic named Lacaena) that 
he is more like stone (Ai@o0tc) than a husband (Gvépa, 5.22.3); 
that he is as deaf to her requests as iron (oidnpoc), wood 
(EVAOV), or any other senseless object (TL TOV AvaloONTwv, 
5.22.5); and that, after spending five nights with him, she still 
‘rises from bed as if from a eunuch’ (QVéoTHV WS and 
EVVOUYOU, 5.22.5). She complains to Clitophon that, despite 
their embraces, kisses, and touching, he rises from her as if he is 
another woman: 


OVdEV oe NpeOtoev Eig A*poditnyv Kav lav, OV dSENoatc, 
OU xpOvoc, OLY HY TOV owUATwWV oLUTAOKH, GAG, TO 
TAVTWV VBPLOTLKWTATOV, MpPOGANTOUEVOC, KaTAP~LOv, 
oUTwS AVEOTNS WS CAAN yuvn. 

Nothing could spur you towards Aphrodite, not even once: no 
entreaty, no lapse of time, no bodily embrace. No, and this is most 
outrageous of all, when you had stroked me and kissed me, you 
got up after that as though you had been another 
woman! (5.25.7) 


She then refers to the ‘shadow of a marriage’ (TOV yauwv 1 
oKld) and accuses him of being a ‘eunuch, man-woman, and 
beauty’s curse’ (evvotye Kai AvdpOyuve Kai KdAAOUC 
Baokave, 5.25.8). 

These elements all correspond to particular details in Amores 
3.7. Whereas in Achilles it is Melite, the frustrated partner, who 


assails the recalcitrant male’s masculinity, in Ovid it is the 
impotent amator himself who questions his own virility: ‘When 
she touched me she felt no “man” (nec me sensit amica uirum, 
3.7.20); ‘no “man” touched her’ (uir non contigit illi, 3.7.43). 
Although Corinna is well versed in arousing ‘men’, Ovid claims 
not to be the ‘man’ he once was, and, just as Melite likens 
Clitophon to various motionless materials (stone, iron, wood, or 
any other senseless object), Ovid laments his own penile 
immobility in contrast to the oak, steel, and deaf rocks: 


illa graues potuit quercus adamantaque durum 
surdaque blanditiis saxa mouere suis. 

digna mouere fuit certe uiuosque uirosque; 
sed neque tum uixi nec uir, ut ante, fui. 


That girl’s allure could have moved tough oak, hard 
adamant, and unfeeling stone: certainly she could 
have moved anyone alive and men; but then I was 
neither alive nor man, as I had once been. 


(Am. 3.7.57-60) 


Both speakers rail at a distinct lack of manliness (eDvOUYOU; 
yuvn; evvodye Kal AvdpOyuveE; nec ... uirum; uir non; nec uir) 
and adduce an analogous range of materials suggestive of an 
unmoving penis (Ai@otc ... oidnpos ... EVAOV ... TL TMV 
€valoO@Twv; quercus adamantaque ... saxa). Melite complains 
about the religiously celibate nature of their relationship and 
Clitophon’s likeness to eunuchs and women: they sleep ‘as if in a 
temple’ (Wc év iepd)), she ‘rose’ from Clitophon ‘as if from a 
eunuch’ (AVEoTHV WC AO EVVOUYOUV), and he ‘rose’ from her ‘as 
if he is another woman’ (QVEoTNS WG GAAN yuvi). 

The language of ‘rising’ and the general sentiment here is 
calqued on that of Alcibiades in Plato’s Symposium, who 
complains that he ‘rose’ (@véoTnVv) from a night with Socrates as 
if he had ‘slept with his father or older brother’ (ueTQ maTpOG 
KaOnvdov i) AdeA~OD npeoBUTEPOUV, 219c-d). But the religious 
element in Melite’s jeremiad is Ovidian. The Latin poet describes 


how Corinna ‘rises’ from his bed like a Vestal Virgin or a sister 
from a brother (that is, without having had sex), and he wonders 
what type of man could ‘rise’ from such a beautiful girl and still 
be ritually pure (again indicating lack of sex): 


sic flammas aditura pias aeterna sacerdos 
surgit et a caro fratre uerenda soror ... 

a tenera quisquam sic surgit mane puella, 
protinus ut sanctos possit adire deos? 


She left the bed as chaste as the devout priestess 
who rises to tend Vesta’s undying fire and as a sister 
leaves the side of the dear brother whose respect she 
commands ... Does anyone rise from a pretty girl at 
dawn in a state permitting him then to approach the 
sacred gods? 


(Am. 3.7.21-2, 53-4) 


All three of Plato, Ovid, and Achilles use the verb ‘rise’ to 
characterize the action of withdrawing from a sexless bed.393 
Plato and Ovid insinuate a lack of sexual relations by comparing 
the dynamic between blood relatives (father and older brother, in 
Plato; sister and brother, in Ovid), while Achilles compares 
eunuchs and non-sexual female-female relations. Peculiar to 
Achilles and Ovid, however, is the religious analogy of ritual 
purity (WC €v iepd); sacerdos; sanctos ... deos). Further lexical 
overlaps connect Achilles with Ovid. Melite grumbles that, 
despite Clitophon’s offerings of ‘intertwined bodies’ ( TWv 
OWLATWV OUVUTAOKN), touching (mpooantouEvoc; cf. contigit, 
3.7.43), and kissing (Katap~io)v), she has not yet received sex. 
Ovid analogously upbraids himself for his impotence despite the 
intermingling of their tongues and thighs: ‘With eager tongue she 
implanted wanton kisses, and lasciviously slid her limbs beneath 
mine’ (osculaque inseruit cupida luctantia lingua, / lasciuum 
femori supposuitque femur, 3.7.9-10). Melite also criticizes the 
‘shadow of a marriage’ (TWV yQuwv 1 oKtd), while Ovid more 
explicitly wonders whether his useless member is a ‘body or a 
shadow’ (corpus an umbra, 3.7.15-16).3°* In all these instances, 


Achilles redeploys Ovid’s self-criticism as a philippic uttered by 
Melite against Clitophon. 

Ovid and Melite both compare their various sexual frustrations 
to the punishment of Tantalus.395 Melite protests that her 
situation is like that of someone amidst water who cannot drink, 
and that her bed is like the feast of Tantalus: 


TOTALOV mapaTiOeic wOADV KwAVELC mivelv. TOOOUTOV 
xpovov Vdwp Exovoa SiG, Ev avTi] KaGevdovoa TH 
mNyf. TOLAVTHV Exyw THY evviv, Olav 6 TavTaXdoc Thy 
TpO@NyV. 

You have set before me a mighty river, and you refuse to let me 
drink! So long have I been thirsting, though the water is there for 
me—though, in fact, I sleep in the very riverhead! I have the sort 
of cohabitation that Tantalus had alimentation! (5.21.4)306 


Ovid compares his inability to achieve an erection to Tantalus’ 
thirst amid water and to possession of fruit he cannot touch: ‘So 
thirsts the betrayer of secrets [Tantalus] in midstream and has 
fruit he can never enjoy’ (sic aret mediis taciti uulgator in undis, / 
pomaque, quae nullo tempore tangat, habet, 3.7.51-2).2°7 The 
Tantalus myth is frequently eroticized by the Latin poets and in 
later Greek epigrams, where it tends to serve as an analogy for 
the inability to satisfy (male) sexual desire,2°° but Amores 3.7 is 
unique in its application of the myth to the experience of 
impotence. Achilles therefore makes Melite ventriloquize a 
conventional analogy for male sexual frustration and adapts the 
specific Ovidian couplet in such a way as to transfer the 
tantalizing experience from the actual (male) sufferer of 
impotence to the frustrated (female) sexual partner. Both authors 
also employ vegetal imagery to convey their sense of frustration: 
Melite carps about her ‘fruitless adultery’ (uolyeiav Gkapmov), 
the only fruit of which she has ‘enjoyed’ (€kapmwodunv) being a 
bad reputation (5.25.5); Ovid frets that he cannot ‘enjoy’ (frui, 
3.7.6) the use of his penis, which he describes as ‘droopier than a 
rose plucked yesterday’ (hesterna languidiora rosa, 3.7.66).39? 
Again, Achilles transfers the imagery from the Ovidian (male) 


sufferer of impotence to the frustrated (female) lover Melite. 

Melite and Corinna attempt the same strategy for rousing their 
interlocutors (Clitophon and Ovid respectively) to sexual action. 
Both perform the metaphor, familiar from elegy, of seruitium 
amoris, by addressing the male as ‘master’ (see above, Section 
4.7). Earlier in Alexandria, Satyrus explains to Clitophon that 
Melite is willing to make him her ‘master’ (SeomOTnv) rather 
than ‘husband’ (Gvépa, 5.11.6; reiterated at 5.14.2), and in her 
effort to cajole him into sex on board ship, she addresses him as 
‘master’ (W Séonota, 5.16.4). Having resignedly accepted the 
fact that Clitophon loves Leucippe, she begs Clitophon for just 
one sexual encounter, again addressing him as ‘master’ and 
explaining her choice of metaphor: 


CAAA Séouat, KAettop@v Séonota (SeondtNS ydp ei 
Wvyxis Tis Euijc), Awdd0G GEAUTOV THUEPOV mpWTa Kal 
votaTa: 

But I beg you, Clitophon, my master (for you are master of 


my soul), give yourself to me today for the first and last time. 
(5.26.7) 


Although relative priority is uncertain, the language of the latter 
quotation is probably modelled on Anthia’s near-identical words 
to Habrocomes in Xenophon of Ephesus (QAAG S€ouat ood, TAS 
Wuyxiis Kal Tis euijc S€omoTa, 2.4.5; reiterated at 5.14.2). It is 
also the rhetorical strategy advised earlier by Satyrus (odV Epyov 
ron S€om0wav Te KaAeiv, ‘your job is to call her “mistress”’, 
2.4.4; see Section 4.7). Crucially, however, Corinna in Amores 
3.7 attempts to stoke Ovid to sexual action using precisely the 
same tactic as Melite: ‘She whispered endearments and called me 
“master” (mihi blanditias dixit dominumque uocauit, 3.7.11).31° 
This is clearly a procedure familiar to Ovidian women: in the 
Metamorphoses Byblis calls her brother ‘master’ (dominum 
appellat, 9.466) when trying to persuade him to have sex with 
her. Achilles therefore retains the diction of Anthia’s words to 
Habrocomes and combines it with a specific allusion to Corinna’s 
verbal attempt to arouse Ovid in Amores 3.7 (a ‘window 


reference’, on which see pp. 30, 327-8). The implication of this 
allusion is that Melite’s rhetoric is not merely designed as a bald 
plea for sex but a targeted attempt to energize Clitophon’s penis. 

A number of additional verbal similarities involving the 
language of death, as well as the theme of erotic magic, 
contribute to the case for Achilles’ engagement with Amores 3.7. 
In Alexandria at their ‘wedding feast’, Melite jokes with 
Clitophon about their lack of sex; she says to him privately that 
her experience is usually reserved for ‘the dead, whose bodies 
cannot be found’ (Toic A@avEeot ... veKpoic), and that, while she 
has seen an ‘empty tomb’ (KevoTd@ltov), she has never seen an 
‘empty marriage’ (Kevoydaulov, 5.14.4).3!! The point of this 
morbid analogy is that a sexless marriage is like a burial without 
a body. In comedy, those who are sexually defunct because of old 
age are likened to the dead, and, in epigrams treating the theme 
of impotence, the penis is often likened to a corpse.3!2 Ovid 
likewise thematizes impotence as a type of death in Amores 3.7: 
he counts himself as no longer alive (‘certainly she could have 
moved anyone alive (uiuos) and men; but then I was neither 
alive (neque tum uixi) nor man, as I once had been’, 3.7.59-60); 
he characterizes his flaccid penis as ‘lying there as if deceased’ 
(iacuere uelut praemortua, 3.7.65); and he wonders whether it is 
a ‘body or a shadow’ (corpus an umbra, 3.7.15-16), playing on 
the double meaning of umbra as ‘shadow’ and ‘ghost’.2!3 Melite’s 
joke wittily adapts this motif: towards the end of the book, when 
she is resigned to beg for a single sexual encounter, she says that 
she is aware that all sorts of strange things can happen, including 
the possibility that ‘even the dead come back to life’ (AvaBLovot 
Kai veKpol, 5.26.4). The primary referent is her husband, 
Thersander (previously believed to be dead), but the Ovidian 
intertext raises the potential for a sarcastic joke aimed at the 
unlikelihood of Clitophon achieving an erection. 

Finally, the role of magic is conspicuous in both episodes.?!4 
Leucippe introduces herself to Melite as a woman named Lacaena 
from Thessaly (5.17.5); Melite decides to exploit the notorious 
expertise of Thessalians in magic and witchcraft, aware that 
women of that region know how to bewitch those they desire in 


such a way as to render the beloved attracted to the bewitcher 
alone (5.22.2-3; cf. 5.22.7).315 She tells Leucippe, ‘give me 
something to use against this arrogant man’ (60¢ poi TL él 
TOUTOV TOV UmEpN@avov, 5.22.6). After learning that ‘Lacaena’ 
is in fact Leucippe, it dawns on Melite that she has requested 
drugs from the very person away from whom she intends to 
divert Clitophon (5.26.12). From this it is clear that Melite 
intends to perform a binding love spell known as a 
philtrokatadesmos, a type of spell that ‘aim[s] to prevent the 
victim [in this instance, Clitophon] from having sex with others 
and (at the same time) to encourage him or her to have sex with 
the person performing the spell’.2!© In Amores 3.7, Ovid suspects 
that Thessalian magic (Thessalico ... ueneno), either a chant or 
herb (carmen et herba), is to blame for his impotence (3.7.27- 
36), and Corinna reasons that his flaccidity is either the result of 
being poisoned by a witch (uenefica) or exhaustion from sex with 
somebody else (3.7.79-80). In Ovid, magic is suspected of 
preventing the occurrence of sex with Corinna; in Achilles, Melite 
attempts to render Clitophon incapable of sex with anyone but 
her. Melite’s request for drugs also has a verbal resemblance to 
Propertius: in asking for ‘something to use against this arrogant 
man’ (60¢ pol TL Emi TOUTOV TOV UmEpN@avov), she recalls the 
syntax and diction of Propertius’ claim to be seeking ‘something 
to use against the heard-hearted mistress’ (aliquid duram 
quaerimus in dominam, 1.7.6). In Propertius, the ‘something’ 
refers to love elegy rather than magic, but in both cases the 
desideratum is an indefinite pronoun (Tt aliquid), to be used 
‘against’ (€st; in) a recalcitrant beloved (Umepfj~avov; duram 
dominam).°!7 Melite thus plays the elegiac amator to Clitophon’s 
(feminized) puella. 

Achilles’ literary strategy in this episode involves a complex 
blend of Plato and Ovid (see pp. 30, 327-8): exact verbal echoes 
from Alcibiades’ complaint in the Symposium, in combination 
with a number of other elements peculiar to Achilles and Ovid’s 
impotence poem, make it possible to interpret Clitophon as a 
Socrates figure offering a sustained alibi for a bout of impotence 
that he eventually overcomes. Indeed, Clitophon is untrustworthy 


precisely in his account of this episode: when relating his version 
of events to Sostratus and Leucippe after their reunion in Book 8, 
Clitophon admits to inflating the presentation of his sophrosune 
and to omitting the fact that he had sex with Melite (8.5.2-3). 
Achilles layers this episode with markers from Amores 3.7 so as 
to provoke the suspicion that the narrator, Clitophon, is 
attempting to conceal the fact that he is suffering from 
impotence. He alleges that his excuses are designed to safeguard 
his loyalty to Leucippe: elegiac impotence is thereby mobilized in 
the service of novelistic propriety and decorum, insofar as it 
prevents (at least momentarily) Clitophon from having sex with 
someone who is not Leucippe. 


4.12 Conclusion 


Achilles has a number of tricks up his sleeve for the playful 
mission of redefining the terms of the novelistic genre. Many of 
these tricks, I hope to have demonstrated, derive from Latin 
elegy, especially Ovid: the professors of sexual seduction, Clinias 
and Satyrus (although the advice of the former is less cynical and 
aggressive in tone than that of Ovid: see pp. 136, 139, 148, with 
p. 170 on Thersander); the possibilities offered by the 
symposium; the erotic potential of female suffering; the language 
of illegitimacy and theft. The role of persuasion in particular 
exposes Achilles’ game: his protagonists are not, like Chaereas 
and Callirhoe or Habrocomes and Anthia, possessed of mutual 
affection but fitted to more societally conventional roles, in 
which the male must pursue the female (or, in the case of Melite, 
vice versa). Clitophon can therefore be read in general terms as a 
narrativized version of an Ovidian student, albeit one who does 
occasionally misconstrue or misapply Ovidian advice (see pp. 
169, 171-2, 177; see also p. 165 on Thersander). 

From the outset, Clitophon systematically treats the nobly 
born Leucippe as if she were an elegiac puella (and thus of 
ambiguous social status). Leucippe understands his discourse, and 
her knowing command of elegiac rhetoric scuppers his attempts 


(pp. 157-8). Once free of Hippias’ jurisdiction in Tyre, Clitophon 
cedes his elegiac offices to other characters such as Melite and 
Thersander. Melite emerges as a more efficient version of 
Clitophon, ultimately realizing that elegiac strategies yield sex 
rather than marriage; she even overcomes the (impotent) 
recalcitrance of Clitophon—a feat not achieved by Corinna in 
Amores 3.7. In the final reckoning, Clitophon and Leucippe are 
married, but it is a marriage whose ‘happily ever after’ is not 
guaranteed by the end of the novel (with its unresolved frame). 
In this respect, Latin elegy offers a flexible and convenient model 
for Achilles’ protagonists. 
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135 similar sentiments at Ov. Fast. 4.107-14; Lucr. 5.962-5, 5.1011-14. 

136 This directly contradicts Ars 3.41-2. 

137 Cataudella (1927) 304 n. 3; Morales (2004) 210; Paglialunga 


(2005) 262-3. Jones (2012) 228. See Whitmarsh (2020) 60-8, with n. 17 
above, on sexual ethics in Achilles. 


138 Women enjoy exhibiting resistance: Hor. Carm. 2.12.2-5. Affectation 
of shamefacedness: [Theoc.] Id. 27.70; Porph. ad Hor. Carm. 1.9.21. Desire 
for a partner to put on a show of playful resistance: Prop. 2.15.5-6; Strato 
A.P. 12.200; cf. McKie (2009) 149-55, on Cat. 66.13-18. 

139 see Morales (2016) on Colluthus. 

140 On the erotic voyeurism in this ecphrasis see Morales (2004) 37-48, 
with Bartsch (1989) 54 on the question of Europa’s complicity. 

141 An exception is Tib. 1.4.53-6; see p. 176. 

142 Clinias advocates silence at 1.10.2 (O01 Lwstt}) and 1.10.5 (olWwsa). 

143 similar advice at Xen. Mem. 3.11.10; Ov. Ars 3.795-6; cf. Am. 
3.14.25. 

144 Sharrock (2006) 27. 

145 at Ars 1.344, Ovid promises his pupils that no woman will reject 
them. 

146 similar sentiment at Hor. Carm. 2.12.25-8. 

147 Observed by Morgan (2007) 118-19; Brethes (2007) 224. 

148 Also adduced by Whitmarsh (2020) ad 2.7.7. 

149 See Denniston 265-7 on the particle OfOEV, which imparts a sense of 
scepticism and untruth. 

150 Reardon (1994) 86. 


151 Brethes (2007) 223. 

152 The difficulty in interpreting Leucippe’s intentions in Books 1-2 is 
partly a function of her near-total silence (on which see Whitmarsh (2020) 
18), which ranges her with the analogously silent elegiac puella (on which 
see p. 55 in connection with Chariton’s Callirhoe). 

153 Billault (1996) 117. 


154 whitmarsh (2020) 194 sees the difference between the two teachings 
as that between general rules (Clinias) and the specific needs of Clitophon’s 
current situation (Satyrus). 


155 Acontius considers hand-stroking an important part of the process of 
courtship with Cydippe: Ov. Her. 20.134, 20.137. 

156 He suggests the same tactic at Ars 2.251-60, and Paris tries 
unsuccessfully to win over Helen’s servants at Her. 16.259-62. 

157 On the role of slaves in Roman comedy see McCarthy (2000); Stewart 
(2012); Richlin (2017). 

158 whitmarsh (201 0a) 335; Brethes (2017) 138-42. 

159 Brethes (2017) 141. 

160 Door-tampering: Prop. 4.5.73-4; Tib. 1.2.17-20, 1.8.59-60; Ov. Am. 
3.1.49-50; also at Ag. Schol. A.P. 5.242; Lucian Dial. meret. 12.3. Doors 
and the exclusus amator: e.g. Prop. 1.16; see Copley (1956). 

161 On Conops see Morales (2004) 84-7; Leigh (2013) 88. 

162 McKeown (1998) 27. 

163 cf, Am. 1.6.7 (excubias custodum). 

164 Oy, Am. 1.4.51-4, 1.9.26, 2.5.13-14; Tib. 1.6.27-8. 


165 Gibson (2003) ad Ov. Ars 3.647-8 adduces Mim. fr. 7.45 
Cunningham (probably an adulterous woman attempting to poison her 


husband); see McKeown (1979) on the adultery mime. 


166 Melite also attributes control of her discourse to Eros at 5.26.1, 
5.26.10. 


167 at Prop. 4.1.133, Apollo ‘dictates’ (dictat) poetry to the poet. 

168 Jolowicz (2015) 19-66. Fulkerson (2013) is a useful starting point 
on elegiac seruitium, containing further bibliography. 

169 Satyrus’ discourse at 2.4.4-5 is also larded with the metaphor of 
militia amoris, as recognized by Jones (2012) 105; Jolowicz (2015) 49- 
51. 

170 Ariadne: Cat. 64.160-1; Nonnus, Dion. 47.390-5. Dido: Ov. Her. 
7.167-8. Cf. also Tarpeia (Prop. 4.4.33-4); Phaedra (Sen. Phdr. 611-22); 
Ciris (App. Verg. Ciris 443-6). Musaeus 148 inverts the conventional gender 


roles. 
171 Eur. fr. 775 TrGF = 158-9 Diggle, with comments ad loc.; Men. fr. 
296 KA; Pl. Asin. 936; Juv. 6.140-60, 6.223-4. See NR ad Hor. Carm. 


3.24.19-20; Watson (2008) 282 with n. 81; Watson and Watson (2014) 43- 
4 


172 Discussions include Lilja (1965) 81-6; Dickey (2001), (2002) 77- 
91; cf. Dickey (1996) 98-100. 

173 Lucil. fr. 738 Warmington (domina) and Cat. 68.136 (erd) are Latin 
precedents in an erotic context. 


174 prop. 1.1.21, 1.3.17, 1.4.1-4, 1.7.6, 1.10.16, 1.16.17, 1.16.28, 1.16.47, 
1.17.15, 2.3.42, 2.4.1, 2.9.45, 2.13.14, 2.17.17, 2.23.4, 2.24.16, 2.25.17, 
2.34.1, 3.5.2, 3.7.72, 3.16.1, 3.20.29; Tib. 1.1.46 (the first mention of the 
poet’s love interest); 1.5.40, 2.3.5, 2.3.79, 2.4.1, 2.4.19, 2.4.25, 2.6.41, 


2.6.47; [Tib.] 3.4.74, 3.10.12, 3.19.22; Ov. Her. 18.164; Am. 1.6.69, 1.7.3, 
1.7.30, 1.9.8, 1.10.58, 1.12.22, 2.9.45, 2.16.42, 2.17.5-6, 2.18.17-18, 3.2.18, 
3.2.57, 3.2.62, 3.4.43, 3.5.40, 3.6.2, 3.8.5; Ars 1.139, 1.420, 1.488, 1.504, 
1.601, 2.111, 2.169, 2.247, 2.261, 2.269-70, 2.691, 2.725, 3.568, 3.743-4; 
Fast. 2.305 (Omphale); Tr. 2.451 (Tibullus’ domina), 3.3.23 (Ovid’s wife; 
cf. 5.5.1, 5.5.15; for an epitaphic instance of a wife addressing a husband as 
‘master’ see CIL 6.11252 (domine Oppi marite)), 3.3.41, 4.3.9, 4.8.11. 


Fulkerson (2013) 186 observes that Ovid employs domina more frequently 
than the other elegists, but with less detailed description. 


175 Hor. Carm. 2.8.17-20, 2.12.13; Epist. 1.2.25. Graffiti: see Varone 
(1994) 38-40; CIL 4.10676; Musa Lapidaria 97. 

176 P.Dryton 50, line 27, with Esposito (2005) ad loc.; cf. also lines 42, 
48, 61, and perhaps 50. Line 28 articulates her willingness to act the slave 
(SovuAevetv). 

177 Magnelli (2016) 46-54. 

178 Giannuzzi (2007) 43-53 surveys the options, favouring a Hadrianic 
date, with 49-50, esp. n. 31, on Strato’s putative knowledge of Achilles; 
Floridi (2007) 1-13 favours a Flavian date. 

179 Galan Vioque and Marquez Guerrero (2001) 200-1 regard 
S€OTOOUVOC here as the equivalent of erotic dominus in Latin elegy. 

180 Mart. 11.70.2, 12.66.8, 13.69.2; cf. 5.57, where he suggests that the 
appellation dominus has lost its significance. 

181 The Christian god of the New Testament is also a frequent recipient of 
the vocative ‘master’ (KUPLE), as are the emperors Gaius (Philo, Leg. 356) 
and Vespasian (P.Stras. 808.20; SB xvi 12255.11, 15, 21). 

182 Wyke (2002) 159, characterizing the argument of Greene (1998), is 


apposite on the elegiac amator: ‘the first-person narrator’s adoption of an 
apparently servile position towards his beloved operates as a seducer’s 
strategy of manipulation.’ 


183 Sharrock (1994b) 271 (original emphasis). 

184 Fedeli (2005) ad loc. does not think metaphorical seruitium is at 
stake, but it is hard to countenance this view. 

185 see De Temmerman (2014) 194-5 on Leucippe’s reaction. 

186 Repath (2013) 260-1 discusses how Leucippe’s letter is modelled on 
that of Chaereas to Callirhoe at Char. 4.4.7-10, which, as I have discussed 


(see Section 2.2), likewise figures its author as an Ovidian abandoned 
heroine. 


187 It is possible that Oenone’s manet has influenced Xenophon’s Anthia, 
who swears to Habrocomes, ‘I'll remain yours’ (€yW) LEV@ on, 2.7.5). 

188 Cf. also Ars 1.314, where the bestially inclined Pasiphae wonders why 
her ‘master’ (domino) prefers sex with another cow. 

189 That OUVLEVAL invites the reader to uncover further layers of 
meaning is supported by use of the cognate adjective OUVETOC in 
expressions of the type, ‘I sing for those who understand’ (deiow 
OUVETOLOL, OF 1a Bernabé, one of two possibilities for the opening line of 
the theogony quoted in the allegorical commentary preserved in the Derveni 
papyrus; cf. also Pind. OL. 2.83-5). I thank Tom Mackenzie for assistance in 
these matters. 

190 Qwens (2019) 151-84 offers a sociological reading of the discourse of 
slavery in Achilles’ novel. See further the contributions in Panayotakis and 
Paschalis (2019). 

191 Ip what follows, I use the term ‘symposium’ to refer to both Greek 
symposia and Latin conuiuida. Achilles: 1.5.1-7, 2.3.1-3, 2.9.1-3, 5.13.3-5, 
5.18.1-21.3. Elegy: Prop. 4.8.35-50; Ov. Am. 1.4, 2.5; Ars 1.229-44, 1.565- 
602, 3.747-68; Her. 16.217-34, 17.75-88. See Whitmarsh (2010a) 329-34 
on Clitophon’s subversion of sympotic space. On the symposium as a site of 
elite male acculturation in the imperial period see Konig (2008b). 

192 On the hetaereia see BNP s.v. ‘Hetaerae’ (Hartmann). Contributions 
in Murray (1990) offer entry points on the institution of the symposium. 

193 gee Winkler (1991) 221 on Ath. 2.53c. 

194 Gibson (2003) ad Ov. Ars 3.747-68 sketches the didactic-sympotic 
literary tradition. 

195 Cypria arg. 2 West; Apollod. Epit. 3.3; cf. Ov. Her. 16.217-34, 
17.75-88. 

196 Esp. Ach. Tat. 2.9.2-3; Ov. Her. 17.79-80; Am. 1.4.30-2; Ars 1.575- 


6. Parallels observed by Rohde (1914) 175 n. 3; Cataudella (1927) 304 n. 
3; Yardley (1991) 152; Drago (2007) 381; Whitmarsh (2010a) 333 n. 30; 
Morales (2016) 72-3; Brethes (2017) 143-4. Other relevant sources: Mel. 
A.P. 5.171; Theoc. Id. 7.70; Plaut. Asin. 771-3; Persa 775-6; Stat. Silu. 
2.1.60-1; Apul. Met. 2.16; Juv. 5.127-9; Lucian Dial. meret. 12.1; Dial. 
D. 8.2, 9.2; [Lucian] Asin. 8; Longus 3.8.2; Aristaen. Ep. 1.25.14-23; 
Philostr. Ep. 33; Ag. Schol. A.P. 5.261; Leont. A.P. 5.295; Paul. Sil. A.P. 


5.281; Nonnus Dion. 42.89-97. Byzantine novels: Eust. Macr. 5.10-11, 
5.12.3; Theod. Prod. 2.120-7; Nicet. Eugen. 9.207-11. 


197 Eg. Plaut. Asin. 768-86; Prop. 3.8.25-6; Tib. 1.6.17-20, 1.8.1-2, 
1.10.32; Ov. Her. 1.29; 17.81-2, 17.87-8; Am. 1.4.15-37; Ars 1.569-84; 
Fast. 1.418; Tr. 2.451-4, with Ingleheart (2010) ad loc.; Juv. 6.140; Iambl. 
Babyl. fr. 35.45-7 SW; Lucian Dial. meret. 12.1; Musaeus 102, with Kost 
(1971) ad loc. 

198 Eg. Theoc. Id. 14.21-43; Lucian Dial. meret. 2.3, 3.1-3, 6.3, 11.1, 
12.1, 15.1; Aristaen. Ep. 1.25; Alicphr. 2.14, 3.2, 4.8.3, 4.10.2, 4.10.12-13; 
Philostr. Ep. 33. 

199 yardley (1991). Cf. Lowe (1992) 171-3, arguing that Plautus puts 
onstage symposia that would, in his Greek models, have taken place 
offstage. 

200 Isae. 3.13-14; Vitr. De arch. 6.7.4; Nep. pr. 6; cf. Stephens and 
Winkler (1995) 90; Whitmarsh (2010a) 333. Roman practice: D’Arms 
(1990). 

201 cf. Ars 1.62; Raucci (2011) 68. 

202 oy. Am. 1.4.4, 1.4.41, 2.5.13, 2.5.15, 2.5.23, 2.5.47. 

203 Ov. Her. 16.217 (conspiceris), 221 (me spectante), 226 (ante 
oculos meos), 227 (lumina demitto), 233-4 (ne uideam ... reuocas 
oculos meos), 235 (uidere). 

204 Less elaborately, Chloe cannot control her eyes when she sees Daphnis 
bathing (Longus 1.13.5); cf. Anon. A.P. 12.87.6, where the poet’s eye is 
‘dragged’ (E@EAKO"EOA) into the nets of all boys. 

205 It is a particular characteristic of Helen that she ‘captures the eyes of 
men’ (aipet yap avdpQv Oupat’), as Hecuba warns Menelaus at Eur. 
Tro. 892 (punning on the implicit etymology EA€vn < €A€tv caipeiv), 
‘to capture’: see Kovacs (2018) ad loc.). 

206 See Raucci (2011) 99-100, 112-13. For ‘captured’ eyes see further 
Prop. 2.30.10, 3.10.15; Ov. Her. 12.36; Met. 14.373-4. 


207 See Morales (2004) 100-6, quotation at 105. 

208 Cf. 1.4.5, where Clitophon’s eyes ‘won’ (€V iknoav) in their struggle 
to look at Leucippe. 

209 Valladares (2005). 

210 Eg. Callim. A.P. 12.118.3; Rufin. A.P. 5.93; Plaut. Aul. 75; Ter. Ad. 
470; Ov. Am. 1.6.59-60; cf. Fedeli (1980) 120. 

211 Observed by Enk (1946) 37; Fedeli (1980) 121; Whitmarsh (2010a) 
333 n. 27. 

212 Noted by Regina Héschele ap. Whitmarsh (2010a) 333 n. 27. 

213 Reference to ‘paths of the eye’ (uiae oculorum) occurs during 
Lucretius’ disquisition on sight (4.344, 4.351); cf. Raucci (2011) 100-1. 

214 Reed (2007) 16-43 is an excellent introduction to these issues. 

215 See Curran (1978); Richlin (1992b). 

216 See Morales (2004), esp. 137-8; Woronoff (2009). 

217 Morales (2004) 175-6 offers discussion. 

218 Cf. also Europa’s companions at 1.1.7. Fusillo (1999) sees the topos of 
conflicting emotions in the Greek novels as a manifestation of novelistic 
polyphony. 

219 The MSS are divided between timor and pudor; see Hollis (1977) ad 
loc. 

220 On Achilles and Ovid’s Metamorphoses see Chapter 6. 

221 at Iambl. Babyl. fr. 35.35-8 SW, there is a causal link between a 


slave’s beauty and his fear/grief, although the chronological and intertextual 
relationship with Achilles is unclear. 


222 at Ov. AM. 1.8.35-8, Dipsas advises her female charge to simulate 
blushes, pudor, and downward stares for the purposes of financial gain (also 
suggested at Plaut. Poen. 304; Mostell. 258-64); cf. McKeown (1989) ad 
loc. The gesture (often combined with a blush) has a rich history, on which 
see Muecke (1984). 

223 She blushes at lines 33-42; cf. Met. 7.730-3, where Cephalus 
sexualizes Procris’ grief. 

224 For the sexual connotations of tener in Latin poetry see OLD s.v. 6. 
Men in Latin poetry frequently express concern that tears will spoil the beauty 
of their beloved’s eyes: Plaut. Amph. 530; Merc. 501; Cat. 3.17-18; Prop. 
1.18.15-16; Tib. 2.6.43, with Murgatroyd (1994) ad loc.; Ov. Am. 3.6.57 
(almost identical to Ars 1.129). 

225 Hagen (2017) offers an extended treatment of tears in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. 

226 Hes. fr. 311 MW; Aesch. frr. 68-72 TrGF; Ov. Met. 2.340-66. 


227 Cf. also Paul. Sil. A.P. 5.250. See Konstan (2009). 

228 Thersander thus differs from Chariton’s Dionysius, who worries that 
Callirhoe’s distress at Chaereas’ funeral might detract from her beauty 
(4.1.2); for Pharnaces and Mithridates (4.1.8) and Chaereas (5.9.7), however, 
Callirhoe’s funereal dress enhances her beauty. For female beauty at a 
funeral see also Ter. Phorm. 104-8. 

229 Krafft-Ebing (1967). 

230 On the folk etymology that derives EXEyOC from € & AEVELV, and 
therefore from dirge or lament, see the material gathered at James (2003a) 
288 n. 3; Fogen (20094) 180-1, with n. 3. 

231 See Heyworth (2007a) 60 on the possibility that amor refers to the 
puella. 

232 James (2003a), with references to male weeping at 103 n. 15. Female 
tears are implicit at Prop. 1.19.23, 2.17.18, 3.6.9, 3.8.23-4; Tib. 1.1.61-3, 
1.3.14, 1.10.53-64. The Ovidian amator only weeps at Am. 1.4.6, 1.6.18, 
3.10.15; Ars 2.325. For Fégen (2009a), weeping in elegy has a comic 
undertow. 

233 The link between Achilles and Ovid is set into relief by an episode in 
Xenophon of Ephesus, in which Anthia’s tears indicate to Habrocomes her 
(consensual) sexual availability: ‘she started to cry (€dAKpvE) as her heart 
itself poured forth the tears (SaKpua) that were signs of her desire 
(obWuBora ... TiS EmtOvutacy,, 1.9.2. 

234 James (2003a) 106-7, on Latin elegy. 

235 On Achilles’ use of pregnancy metaphors see 1.10.1-2, with Section 
4.4 above. 

236 See Fégen (2009a) 196-7 on false tears in the ATs. 

237 E.g. Ter. An. 558-9; Eun. 67. See Preston (1916) 24-5. 

238 On the use value of (male) tears in oratory and rhetorical theory see 
Cic. De or. 2.196; cf. Verg. Aen. 2.196; Ov. Met. 13.132-3. 

239 The following couplet (661-2) advises rubbing one’s eyes to produce 
fake tears. 

240 Cf, [Tib.] 3.10.21-2. 

241 cf, Met. 3.459-60; Tr. 1.3.17. 

242 cf. Her. 20.75-6, where Acontius requests to be seen weeping in front 
of Cydippe. 

243 Medical discourse occurs in a less explicitly erotic context at Theoc. Id. 


11.1-2; see Hunter (1999) ad Theoc. Id. 11.1-6; at Pl. Symp. 189d, 193d, 
Aristophanes refers to Eros as a ‘doctor’. 


244 This sexualizes Prop. 4.11.77; a later, sexualized version occurs in Paul. 
Sil. A.P. 5.250. The mingling of kisses and tears is conventional as a funeral 
offering, on which see Murgatroyd (1980) ad Tib. 1.1.61?2; Janka (1997) 
ad Ov. Ars 2.325-6. 

245 Clitophon explains: ‘for tears are the blood of a wounded soul’ 
(SaKpvOV yap aia Tpabuatoc Wuyi|s, 7.4.5). At Am. 1.7.60, Ovid 
regretfully says that Corinna’s ‘tears were my blood’ (sanguis erant 
lacrimae ... Meus) after beating her up. Perhaps Achilles was struck by this 
arresting phrase, which Frankel (1945) 21 describes as ‘one of the most 
astounding lines to come out of pagan antiquity’; McKeown (1989) ad loc. 
cites Achilles and Marc. Cons. A.P. 5.225.1-2 as comparanda. 

246 Quotations at Morales (2004) 129. 

247 Cf. also Sen. Phdr. 607. 

248 Translated by Catullus (nihil est super mi <uocis in ore;> / 
lingua sed torpet, ‘I’ve no more voice in my mouth, my tongue is stiff, 
51.8-9). 

249 | do not discuss the issue of the authenticity of this poem, which I take 
to be genuine. See Thorsen (2014) 96-122 for an excellent survey of the 
issue, favouring authenticity. 

250 See Thorsen (2014) 104 on the textual issues plaguing line 113. 

251 This clause is immediately preceded by another such double anaphora 
(OUTE AVWuwea OUTE EKAAUVOA), perhaps therefore amplifying Ovid. 
On Achilles’ similar amplifications of a Latin model see Chapter 5, nn. 37, 
60, and p. 232. 

252 It is, of course, impossible to know how Middle and New Comic plays 
about Sappho (the Sappho of Diphilus, Amipsias, Amphis, Antiphanes, 
Ephippos, Timocles; The Leucadian of Menander and at least four other 
playwrights) dealt with the story of her relationship with Phaon; Knox 
(1995) 278-9 argues for the originality of the epistolary treatment (whether 
authentically Ovid or not). 

253 Cat. 7.8, 68.136; cf. 68.140. It may be no coincidence that the first 
elegiac poem of the Catullan corpus (poem 65) refers to an apple, sent to a 
girl as a gift by her fiancé, as a furtiuum munus. Ovid characterizes the 
neoteric poet Calvus’ confessions as furta (Tr. 2.432; cf. Prop. 2.34.89), 
potentially aping Calvus’ own language. 

254 Instances in Propertius: 13. Corpus Tibullianum: 17. Ovidian elegy: 
56. Cf. Pichon s.v. furta. 

255 cf, I]. 2.515 (Ares and Astyoche). 


256 cf. Od. 15.430, 22.445; Hes. Op. 789 with West (1978) ad loc. 

257 }.a0pa: Eur. Tro. 939; Hel. 829; cf. 1192, 1619-20. KAEMTW/ 
KAOmN: Aesch. Ag. 402; Eur. Hel. 1175, 1370, 1675. rapio: Ov. Her. 
17.21-4. On the frequency of the language of furtum in Heroides 16 and 
17 see Michalopoulos (2006) ad Ov. Her. 16.5-8, 16.291. 

258 sanna (2007) 207 n. 7 offers a useful summary in the context of 
Statius’ Achilleid. 

259 Cf. Leonidas A.P. 6.300.1, where the epithet Aa@pin presumably 
qualifies Aphrodite. At Men. Her. 41, the adverb AGOpQ qualifies an 
improper mode of courtship; cf. Kith. 26-7. 

260 parth. Amat. narr. 2.2, 13.1, 32.1 (with Lightfoot (1999) ad loc.), 
35.1. 

261 Cf. the ‘secret kiss’ (AQOpLOoc ... EKUVOG) at A.P. 12.124.2. A corrupt 
epigram (adesp. Cougny 4.71.2, suggested by Cameron (1993) 230-2 to be 
by Meleager) refers to the ‘stolen joy of Kypris’ (KAETOMEVV 
KUmptd0¢ EU@poovVNV). 

262 On the metaliterary valence of theft as intertextuality in Callim. A.P. 
12.134 see Bing (2009) 166-7; see further Sections 7.3 and 7.4 on Longus. 

263 The Suda glosses PWpla as A@Opaia, citing PWPLa AEKTpa at 
Paul. Sil. A.P. 5.219.4; cf. Tib. 1.5.7 (furtiui lecti), describing relations 
between Tibullus and Delia. 

264 See Kirstein (2007) 80-3 on the connection between [Theoc.] Id. 
27.68, Paul. Sil. A.P. 5.219.4 and 5.221.1-2. On the problematic authorship 
and dating of these poems (with options ranging from Hellenistic to imperial) 
see Sider (2001); Fantuzzi (2012). I thank Valeria Pace for assistance in 
these matters. 

265 Epigram: Rufin. A.P. 5.18.2; Strato A.P. 12.16.1, 12.21.1-2 (with 
Floridi (2007) ad loc.); Paul. Sil. A.P. 5.219, 5.221, 5.288.1-2, 5.290.4; Ag. 
Schol. A.P. 4.3.129, 5.267.5-6, 5.269, 5.289.6. Musaeus 1 (with Kost 
(1971) ad loc.), 182, 289. Byzantine novel: Eust. Macr. 1.14.3. 

266 Floridi (2007) ad Strato A.P. 12.21.1-2 (translation mine). 

267 yenus furtiua: Tib. 1.8.58; Ov. Am. 2.8.8; Ars 1.275. furtiuus 
amor: Tib. 1.5.75. furta are the province of adulterous gods at Cat. 68.140 
(Jupiter); Tib. 1.2.34 (Venus); Verg. G. 4.346 (Mars). 

268 serv. ad Aen. 10.91 glosses furto as adulterium. See Gebhardt 
(2009) 130-7 on the legalistic aspect of furtum in elegy. 

269 The same verb is used of Catullus’ ‘theft’ of Juventius’ kisses at Cat. 


99.1, 99.16. Cf. the (albeit textually problematic) description of Elegia at 
Stat. Silu. 1.2.9 (alternum furata pedem); at Ag. Schol. A.P. 4.3.129, 
Aphrodite ‘steals’ (KAEstTOVOA) a sixth book of verse. 

270 Cf. also Am. 2.9.9-10, 2.19.3-4; Callim. A.P. 12.102; Lucr. 3.957; 
Hor. Serm. 1.2.105-8; Strato A.P. 12.203. 

271 prop. 1.3.16; Tib. 1.4.53-4, 1.8.57-8, 1.9.77-8, 2.5.91-2; Ov. Am. 
1.4.64-5, 2.4.26; Her. 13.118, 15.44, 16.255-6, 17.27-8, 18.113, 20.145-6; 
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) 
Achilles Tatius and Vergil’s Aeneid 


5.1 Introduction 


The previous chapter discussed Achilles’ engagement with Latin 
elegy, which I suggested is co-opted by the author as part of a 
project of generic redefinition. However one decides to explain 
Achilles’ deployment of Latin elegy, there are obvious reasons 
why an erotic novelist might be interested in erotic poetry. 
Perhaps less obvious is Achilles’ use of Latin hexameter poetry, 
whose epic representatives tend to be more concerned with the 
public business of ‘kings and battles’ than with the amatory 
vicissitudes of individuals.! This is, of course, a tendentious 
characterization. As Pavlock sets out, the epic tradition becomes 
increasingly a venue for the exploration of the destructiveness of 
eros, but also of the capacity for eros to serve as a critique of epic 
values.2 According to Quint, for example, digressive erotic 
narratives in epic serve to delay, or otherwise encroach upon, the 
successful completion of the epic mission.? This is especially 
facilitated by the tradition of exploited or abandoned females 
that trail through Homer’s Odyssey (Nausicaa, Calypso, Circe), 
Apollonius’ Argonautica (Medea), Catullus 64 (Ariadne), and 
Vergil’s Aeneid (Dido), in addition to the Medea of Euripides’ 
eponymous tragic play and Ovid’s Heroides.* Greek and Latin 
hexameter epics therefore contain much that might attract an 
erotic novelist. Over the next two chapters, I shall demonstrate 
that Achilles’ facility with Latin literature extends beyond the 
elegiac corpus and encompasses such hexameter epics as Vergil’s 
Aeneid, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and Lucan’s Bellum Ciuile. 1 am 


aware of only three critics who have proposed such a connection, 
and in all cases their comments are restricted to the Aeneid. Tilg 
and Hardie home in on details of the representation of fama 
(‘rumour’) in Vergil and Achilles, an aspect to which I shall 
return (pp. 201-2);° and an obiter dictum of Whitmarsh hints at 
the general resemblance between the openings of Vergil’s epic 
(1.34-493) and Achilles’ novel (1.1.1-13), insofar as both texts 
feature characters who survive a shipwreck, come ashore, and 
encounter a temple whose artwork becomes the subject of an 
ecphrasis.© 

My discussion of Achilles and the Aeneid will focus on three 
main lines of enquiry, two of which are scene-specific 
parallelisms (Section 5.2 explores the relationship between 
Melite and Clitophon on the one hand (5.13.1-6.1.4), and Dido 
and Aeneas on the other (Aen. 1.657—756, 4.1-705), and Section 
5.3 proposes a connection between the ruddy, blushing cheeks of 
Achilles’ Leucippe (1.4.1-4) and Vergil’s Lavinia (Aen. 12.64- 
70)), while the third probes certain lexical and phraseological 
overlaps (Section 5.4). Indeed, in the first two cases, and certain 
aspects of the third, it is clear that Achilles is capitalizing on the 
erotic potential on offer in Vergil’s epic. 

The structure and basic plot components of the novels owe 
their existence to the genre of epic, to the extent that the 
novelistic form can be regarded as ‘epic in prose’. Homer’s 
Odyssey in particular is a formative influence, with its themes of 
travel and adventure, erotic distractions (such as Nausicaa, 
Calypso, Circe), and homeward quest.’ In the imperial period 
especially, Homer’s stock is high: to advertise one’s knowledge of 
Homer (by quotation or other means of allusion) is an indication 
of paideia and a marker of Greek identity.8 Apollonius’ 
Argonautica represents another significant point of contact for 
the novels: composed during a period marked by its play with 
genre,” this epic poem features an altogether unheroic hero, 
Jason, as well as a thematic preoccupation with the psychological 
effects of love and its capacity to subvert traditional epic 
values.!° But Achilles’ use of Greek epic is idiosyncratic to say 
the least. In contrast to the glut of Homeric quotations layering 


Chariton’s text,!! Homer is a comparatively infrequent presence 
in Achilles. When Homer or his text are in evidence, he is often 
the butt of a joke or rendered ludicrous because of his 
deployment in an incongruous context (in a way that is 
comparable with Petronius’ or Apuleius’ use of Latin epic):!2 the 
toolbox of a Homeristes is used to stage the fake disembowelment 
of Leucippe (3.20.4-7); both Clinias and (the Homerically 
named) Menelaus quote Homer in order to buttress their 
respective claims regarding misogyny and homoerotic sex acts 
(1.8.7 and 2.36.3, quoting Il. 2.478 and 20.2345 respectively); 
the risqué priest of Artemis exploits the punning potential of the 
verb Ounpifetv to mean both ‘act scenes from Homer’ and 
‘engage in (homosexual) intercrural sex’ (8.9.3; cf. Hld. 3.14.2); 
and Melite, finding Clitophon’s transvestism attractive, is 
reminded of a picture depicting Achilles’ transvestism on Scyros 
(6.1.3, although this is technically not a Homeric story).!3 For 
Achilles, then, Homeric epic is far from being a storehouse of 
traditional values. As for Hellenistic hexameter poetry, Achilles’ 
opening ecphrasis (1.1.2-13) programmatically aligns the text 
less with the Argonautica than with Moschus’ Europa, a poem 
that thematizes deception and the ambiguities of seduction. !4 
Achilles’ disposition towards (especially Homeric) epic is 
therefore largely tongue in cheek, advertised all the more by the 
fact that he explicitly cites Homer and his text. The same cannot 
be said of his engagement with Latin epic, which, as has been the 
case in virtually every instance I have outlined, operates 
according to a different, less overt, model of allusion (see Section 
0.6). In the first instance, it will be useful briefly to assess the 
state of Latin epic at the beginning of the second century CE, in 
order to get a sense of the tradition available to Achilles.!° Latin 
hexameter epic has a strongly political and historical bent: 
Ennius’ Annales presents Roman myth-history up to the time of 
the poem’s composition; Vergil’s Aeneid focuses on the Roman 
foundation myth with a teleological view to the establishment of 
the Principate; Ovid’s Metamorphoses, while in large part a 
rampage through the corpus of Greek myth, concludes with 
Italian myth and recent Roman history; and Lucan’s Bellum Ciuile 
shines a spotlight on a number of unhappy episodes from the 


Civil War between Julius Caesar and Pompey. The Flavian period 
bears witness to a number of epics, both mythological (Valerius 
Flaccus’ Argonautica; Statius’ Thebaid and Achilleid) and 
historical (Silius Italicus’ Punica), but the genre seems to die 
down by the early second century (only re-emerging with 
Claudian in the fourth century), with other genres such as satire 
subverting epic’s protocols and exposing it as lacking its former 
relevance—Juvenal’s first Satire begins with an expression of his 
ennui at contemporary recitationes of (predominantly 
mythological) epic.!© Papyrological remains attest to a 
circulation of Latin epic texts, and presumably a readership 
thereof, in Egypt (see Section 0.3). A literary-minded Alexandrian 
—if Achilles is indeed Alexandrian (see p. 12, with n. 84)—could 
have been exposed to such texts. Of the Vergilian papyri edited 
by Scappaticcio, at least five can be dated with certainty to the 
first two centuries (see p. 17). Although further into late 
antiquity, Senecan tragedy (an excerpt from his Medea) and 
Lucan’s epic are also evidenced in Egypt for the fourth and sixth 
centuries respectively.!7 Despite being undocumented within the 
papyrological record, an interest in Ovid in the (albeit much 
later) Greek-speaking world is attested by a Byzantine translation 
(in prose) of his amatory works.!® In any case, Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses and Lucan’s epic were very popular texts in the 
imperial period, and, although never central fixtures of the school 
curriculum, they nevertheless attracted a commentary 
tradition. 19 


5.2 Melite and Clitophon as Dido and Aeneas 


As I have suggested in Chapter 3, the fourth book of the Aeneid 
constitutes a major frame of reference for Chariton’s novel, 
especially in connection with Callirhoe’s dealings with Dionysius 
at Miletus. In this section, I shall elaborate on how Achilles 
adapts the epic tradition of abandoned females by transposing 
Vergil’s story of Dido and Aeneas onto his depiction of 
Clitophon’s stay with, and subsequent departure from, Melite at 


Ephesus. Achilles inverts and deflates the tragic outcome of 
Vergil’s story (and its historical significance for Romano- 
Carthaginian relations), and adapts Dido’s plea for a marital- 
political alliance to Melite’s request for sex. Dido herself is a 
composite of Nausicaa, Hypsipyle, Medea, and Ariadne;2° but, as 
will become evident, a significant proximity of features peculiar 
to the laments of Dido and Melite renders it highly likely that the 
novelist is capitalizing on his knowledge of Vergil’s epic. 

In structural terms, Melite and Dido serve the same function, 
insofar as both offer assistance to the male protagonist and 
present him with an erotic distraction that must ultimately be 
subordinated to the demands of higher powers—the generic 
necessity of Clitophon’s reunion with Leucippe and the historical 
necessity of Aeneas’ arrival in Italy and marriage to Lavinia.2! In 
their attempts to persuade their men to stay, both women are 
afforded two principal speeches.22 Dido’s first speech is 
conciliatory, but, in response to Aeneas’ adamantine resistance, 
her second speech threatens eternal enmity. Achilles deflates the 
emotional escalation evident in Vergil by inverting the tonal 
sequence: Melite’s first speech is angry and threatening (as she 
herself admits, 5.26.1), but her second is conciliatory. The novels 
tend not to leave soured relations between willing lovers, and the 
genial conclusion to the liaison between Melite and Clitophon is 
therefore more of a piece with the cordial exchanges of farewell 
that take place between Homer’s Odysseus and Calypso or 
Nausicaa (Od. 5.203-24, 8.464—-8), or between Apollonius’ Jason 
and Hypsipyle (Arg. 1.888-909), than they are with that between 
Aeneas and Dido. Points of detail, however, betray the 
unmistakable heritage of Dido in Achilles’ presentation of Melite. 

Melite’s first speech is precipitated by her chance discovery of 
a letter written by Leucippe to Clitophon (5.24.1-3). She 
confronts him, complaining that ‘I have lost my husband because 
of yow’ (TOV Gvdpa AnwA€oa 6A oé), and says of her husband, 
Thersander, that he ‘hates me’ (we ploel, 5.25.4-5). The Medeas 
of both Euripides (Med. 502-8) and Apollonius (Arg. 4.355-81, 
1041) advert to their isolation and alienation incurred by services 
rendered to Jason, but Melite’s language precisely reflects that of 
Dido, whose first speech accuses Aeneas of being directly 


responsible for the hatred directed towards her by neighbouring 
tribes and her own people: 


te propter Libycae gentes Nomadumque tyranni 
odere, infensi Tyrii; te propter eundem 
exstinctus pudor et ... / fama prior. 


Because of you the Libyan tribes and Numidian 
chiefs hate me, the Tyrians are my foes; because of 
you I have also lost my honour and ... former 
fame. (Aen. 4.320-4) 


In Greek epic, the attribution of blame is commonly accompanied 
by the ‘because of you’ motif. Hector blames the Trojan war on 
Paris (o€0 5’ eivex’, Il. 6.328), and Jason says that a battle with 
Apsyrtus is at hand because of Medea (eiveka oed, Arg. 4.398), 
just after Medea has reminded Jason that it was because of his 
troubles (o@v EveKev KayATwv, Arg. 4.364) that they now find 
themselves in such a predicament.22 The motif is especially 
frequent in epistolary contexts: in an embedded love letter 
transmitted in Ctesias’ Persica (on Chariton’s and Achilles’ 
knowledge of which see p. 43),24 Stryangaeus complains to 
Zarinaea, ‘you were saved because of me (6U €ué), but I am 
destroyed because of you (dtd o€)’;25 Chariton’s Chaereas writes 
to Callirhoe that it is ‘because of you’ (dtd o€) that he faced 
crucifixion (4.4.10); and in her reproachful letter to Clitophon, 
Leucippe uses the phrase ‘because of you’ (dt o£) no fewer than 
five times (5.18.3-4).2© The combination of causal prepositions 
(Sta o€/te propter) and verbs of hatred (ultoet/odere) in the 
context of an abandoned heroine are, however, unique to Dido 
and Melite. 

The existence of prior spouses (Thersander, believed to be 
dead but not; Sychaeus, actually dead)?” complicates the 
situations of both Melite and Dido, especially as it concerns the 
effect on their reputation. Melite remonstrates with Clitophon 
that, while other women earn the pleasure of satisfying their 
desires in recompense for disgraceful behaviour, her sexless 
association with Clitophon has attracted the charge of moicheia 


and disgrace but earned none of the associated pleasure: 


I know that my husband despises me, and has accused me of 
adultery with you—a fruitless adultery, a sexless adultery, which 
gained me nothing but insult! Other women gain satisfaction of 
their craving as compensation for their disgrace (aiov0vns); I, ill- 
starred woman, have reaped the fruit of disgrace but nowhere that 
of pleasure (aiovbv Nv). (5.25.5)28 


In her acceptance of Aeneas as a lover, Dido forsakes her oath of 
uniuiratus to her dead husband, Sychaeus, and thus jettisons her 
propriety (exstinctus pudor) and former reputation (fama prior), 
an eventuality for which she blames Aeneas (4.322-3; see Section 
3.3). Apollonius’ Medea, although mindful of the harm done to 
her reputation (rf) uaa’ éuKAeuc, 4.379) by her elopement with 
Jason, is unencumbered by the existence of a husband (dead or 
otherwise), as are the Homeric women left in the wake of 
Odysseus. Melite and Dido therefore willingly involve themselves 
with other men despite prior marital obligations, but Achilles’ 
adaptation of Vergil is, on this score, patently absurd: Dido’s 
tragedy is in part a result of her almost unnatural fidelity to the 
shade of Sychaeus, which is itself bound up with her concern 
with her reputation.2? She struggles with this conflict—between, 
on the one hand, her desire for Aeneas (and the domestic and 
political stability it would guarantee) and, on the other, her oath 
to Sychaeus—whereas Melite is motivated solely by her desire for 
just one session of sex with Clitophon, which she ultimately 
achieves, without regard for her living husband. A further irony 
presents itself in the fact that, earlier in their relationship during 
the sea voyage from Alexandria to Ephesus, Clitophon had been 
the one to play the role of the uniuira: on being harassed by 
Melite for sex, he implores her not to force him to ‘break the oath 
of piety’ he made to the corpse of Leucippe (uf we BLaon ADoat 
OEeouOV Ootac veKpGv, 5.16.1).3° By the end of Book 5, he, like 
Dido—who ‘broke the bonds of propriety’ (soluitque pudorem, 
4.55) owed to the deceased Sychaeus—is a failed uniuira, and 
Melite is an adulterer.?1 


The theme of perfidy, and the treacherous dispositions of the 


males from the viewpoint of the females, are a conspicuous 
presence in the jeremiads of Melite and Dido, as well as of 
Catullus’ Ariadne, especially through the use of vocatives. Melite 
addresses Clitophon as ‘perfidious’ and a ‘foreigner’ (GsttoTe Kal 
BapBape, 5.25.6).32 Dido twice addresses Aeneas as ‘perfidious 
one’ (perfide, 4.305, 366), refers (in her consultation with Anna) 
to ‘that perfidious one’ (perfidus ille, 4.421), alludes to the 
scarcity of fides (nusquam tuta fides, 4.373), and calls Aeneas a 
‘foreigner’ (hospes, 4.323, cf. 4.10). Catullus’ Ariadne likewise 
drives the message home: she epanaleptically apostrophizes 
Theseus as ‘perfidious’ (perfide ... perfide, 64.132-3), adduces 
him in the third person as ‘perfidious’ (perfidus, 64.174), and 
sarcastically refers to their ‘faithful love’ (fido ... amore, 
64.182).33 Euripides’ Medea laments Jason’s faithlessness, 
remarking on the disappearance of sioTL¢ towards oaths (Gpkwv 
d€ ppovdn siotic, Med. 492), and sarcastically characterizing 
Jason as a ‘faithful husband’ (s0otv ... tloTOV, Med. 511); anda 
fragment of Callimachus preserves Phyllis’ verbal assault on 
Demophoon as an ‘unjust foreigner’ (vuugie Anuogdwv, GdiKe 
Eéve, fr. 556 Pf.).34 It is clear, however, that the abandoned 
females of the Latin tradition, represented by Ariadne and Dido, 
are far more preoccupied with fides than are their Greek 
ancestors—at least at the level of diction.3° 

More significantly, Melite’s allusive use of the vocative 
functions as an intertextual marker of the Latin tradition, 
especially Dido. This is corroborated by the rhetorical questions 
that follow, which involve two specific elements—the supposedly 
pity-inducing effect of tears, and the accusation of savagery and 
banditry: 


OU KaTéKAaoe o€ Tavta TA Gupata SaKpVvOVTa; W Kal 
ANoTOv AyplwtEpe: SAKpva yap Kal AnoTNs aiovUveETa. 
Did these tear-filled eyes not crush you? Ah, you are more 


savage than bandits—even a bandit feels shame in the face of 
tears! (5.25.6-7) 


Like Melite, Dido (in her second speech) combines an allegation 


of perfidy (perfide) with an implication of savagery (4.366-7).3© 
She proceeds to put an exasperated series of rhetorical questions: 


num fletu ingemuit nostro? num lumina flexit? 
num lacrimas uictus dedit aut miseratus amantem 
est? 
‘Did he sigh at the sight of my tears? Did he turn his 
eyes towards me? Did he, defeated, shed tears or 
pity her who loved him?’ 

(Aen. 4.369-70) 


In her first speech too, Dido had invoked her tears as part of her 


petition (per ... has lacrimas, 4.314). Both women express 
surprise at the failure of their tears (fletu ... nostro; TA Opwata 
daKpvovta ... dAkKpva) to batter their men into submission 


(KaTéKA.aoe; uictus), and couch their utterances as part of a 
series of rhetorical questions that begin with a negative (or 
implicitly negative) interrogative particle (OU ... ; num ... ?).97 
Given the dacryphilia of Clitophon (discussed in Section 4.9), the 
emphasis on Vergilian tears here is unsurprising. Moreover, the 
Latin tradition governing the characterization of Aeneas and 
Jason offers several precedents for Melite’s attribution of perfidy 
(Gsttote), foreignness (BdpBape), and banditry (Anotdv; 
ANoTNs) to Clitophon that, in their combination, are absent from 
the surviving Greek tradition: in the Aeneid, Amata refers to 
Aeneas as a ‘perfidious bandit’ (perfidus praedo, 7.362), and the 
Trojan women pray to Pallas Athene to destroy Aeneas, whom 
they describe as a ‘Phrygian pirate’ (Phrygii praedonis, 11.484); 
and Medea in Ovid’s Heroides reproaches Jason as a ‘foreign 
bandit’ (peregrinus latro, 12.111). 

Achilles and Vergil trade on the haziness of the connubial 
status obtaining between the two partners. It is never entirely 
clear whether Melite or Dido are officially married to their men, 
whether ‘marriage’ serves rather as a figure of speech for sexual 
relations, or indeed whether it means one thing to the female 
partner and another to the male. When Satyrus first pitches to 
Clitophon the idea of relations with Melite, he is explicit that he 


is not suggesting that Clitophon should become her ‘husband’ 
(Gvdépa, 5.11.6). Shortly afterwards, Melite and Clitophon 
exchange oaths in the Temple of Isis, including a promise that she 
will make him her ‘husband’ (Gvdépa), which Clitophon refers to 
as a ‘covenant’ (TWV oUVVONKWV, 5.14.2-3). From this point, 
their union is repeatedly labelled a ‘marriage’ (yduoc) by all 
those involved (Melite, Clitophon, Satyrus, Leucippe), although 
the sense often appears to be coterminous with physical sex.3® 
Indeed, Clitophon and Melite question the legitimacy of their 
marriage on the basis of the fact that it has not been 
consummated (5.20.2-3), and, towards the end of her first 
speech, Melite derisively refers to her ‘shadow of a marriage’ 
(TOV yQu@V 1 oOKLG, 5.25.8). A similar confusion vexes the status 
of the relationship between Dido and Aeneas, a confusion that is 
itself reflected in the scholarship.3? Dido persuades herself that 
the ominous ministrations in the cave during the storm constitute 
a legitimate marriage, although Vergil hints that this might be a 
psychological defence mechanism by which to assuage her guilt 
over Sychaeus: ‘She calls it “marriage”, and with that name veils 
her sin’ (‘coniugium’ uocat, hoc praetexit nomine culpam, 4.172). 
In her first speech, she twice refers to the clasping of right hands 
(data dextera, 4.307; dextram tuam, 4.314), which symbolically 
reflects the promise and acceptance of marriage,+9 as well as 
more overtly to their marital union (per conubia nostra, per 
inceptos hymenaeos, 4.316). In response, Aeneas explicitly denies 
the existence of an official union: ‘I never held out a bridegroom’s 
torch or entered into such an agreement’ (nec coniugis umquam / 
praetendi taedas aut haec in foedera ueni, 4.338—9).*1 

In contrast to Melite and Dido, no such confusion assails the 
technical status of relations between Medea and Jason: in the 
Argonautica, Jason unambiguously promises lawful wedlock, and 
the couple eventually marry in a cave on the island of the 
Phaeacians.*2 Likewise, Catullus’ Theseus repeatedly professes 
his intention to marry Ariadne, but he never makes good on his 
assurances.43 Thus, while all abandoned heroines appeal to a 
supposed marriage bond, only in Achilles and Vergil is its 
legitimacy called into question, thereby raising the question of 


what exactly constitutes a marriage—a promise? a ceremony? 
physical relations? For Vergil, slipperiness in this matter 
contributes to the moral ambiguity of Dido’s and Aeneas’ actions. 
This is in stark contrast to Achilles, for whom the issue turns very 
simply on the matter of sexual intercourse: Melite invokes the 
existence of their marriage as part of an extended plea for sex, 
which then becomes a judicial matter of whether the crime of 
moicheia has been committed.*4 Achilles therefore reduces the 
psychological drama of Aeneid 4 into a game of sexual seduction 
and legal technicalities. 

Melite and Dido both utter imprecations at the men who 
forsake them. Melite concludes her first speech by calling down 
upon Clitophon ‘the most just of curses’ (€map@pat OL 
d\KALOTATHVY dpdav), to the effect that Eros might visit 
appropriate retribution upon him for his (in)actions (OUTwC o€ 
GuvVvatto 0 "Epws eic TA OG, 5.25.8). Dido issues two curses: 
one at the end of her second speech, in which she commits to 
haunting Aeneas from beyond the grave (4.382-7); and another 
towards the end of the book, once she has resolved on suicide, 
invoking a portfolio of gods to exact future vengeance on Aeneas 
and his descendants (4.607-29, to which I shall return). Dido’s 
curses are in part modelled on Apollonius’ Medea and Catullus’ 
Ariadne. Medea threatens to turn up and harass Jason at Iolchus 
if he abandons her; she hopes that the Erinyes will exile him if he 
fails in his oaths to her, and warns him to fear his oaths, her 
Erinys, and nemesis (Arg. 3.1111-17, 4.383-90, 4.1042-4).45 
Ariadne hopes that Theseus causes the destruction of his loved 
ones, which she characterizes as a ‘just punishment’ (iustam ... 
multam, 64.190) exacted by agents of vengeance (multantes 
uindice poena / Eumenides, 64.192-3). 

Before elaborating on Melite’s specific recall of Vergil’s Dido, 
it should also be noted that the language of Melite’s curse bears a 
strikingly close resemblance to Ctesias’ account of the letter 
written by the love-stricken Stryangaeus to Zarinaea prior to his 
suicide: despite Zarinaea’s recalcitrance towards his advances, 
Stryangaeus disclaims his option of cursing her (€yW ydp GOL 
KaTapdoopal LEV OUVdEV, ‘for I make no curse upon you’), and 
prefers to make a ‘most just prayer’ to her (€meVEoual SE GOL 


THV SLKaLOTATHY EVyYNV), after which the papyrus breaks off.4© 
The diction and phraseology are virtually identical to that of 
Melite’s imprecatory speech act (€map@yai ool SiKaLoTaTHV 
Gipav), the main difference being that Melite’s response to erotic 
injustice is to utter a ‘most just curse’ (StKaLOTATHV Apttv) as 
opposed to Stryangaeus’ ‘most just prayer’ (dtkKaloTaTnv 
evxNV). 

The second, more extended, curse of Dido is also in play. Both 
women thematize the illocutionary force of their utterance via 
first person verbs (€stapWpat; imprecor, 4.629) and invoke agents 
of retaliatory justice (o€ GuUVvalto 0 "Epwe; Dirae ultrices, 4.610; 
aliquis ultor, 4.625). Given the cause of Melite’s distress, Eros is 
an appropriate agent of vengeance; but he also makes for a rather 
amusing alternative to Dido’s hope that aliquis ultor (‘some 
avenger’)—that is, the Carthaginian Hannibal—beleaguer Aeneas’ 
descendants. Immediately prior to her oblique invocation of 
Hannibal, Dido expresses her hope that there be ‘no love or 
treaties’ between the Romans and Carthaginians (nullus amor 
populis nec foedera sunto, 4.624). Melite’s choice of Eros as an 
agent of retribution therefore brings to the surface the latent 
sense of sexually motivated malevolence behind Dido’s hope for 
nullus amor between her descendants and those of Aeneas. 
Achilles thus reads Dido as spiteful and sulky in response to 
erotic rejection. 

Melite’s second speech tries a different tack. Her anger 
dissipated, she relinquishes her claim on married life with 
Clitophon and presses instead for a session of sex. As in her first 
speech, elements are drawn from Dido’s two speeches to Aeneas, 
as well as from her speech to Anna. Melite pleads for 
reconciliation, and, significantly, issues an imperative that 
Clitophon ‘pity’ her (€A€noov, 5.26.2). Pity had also featured in 
her first speech, in which she expresses her paradoxical 
disposition of pitying the person who had wounded her (TOV 
OdUVGvtTa &Ae@, 5.25.2). Achilles transfers from Dido’s first 
speech to Melite’s second speech Dido’s imperative plea to Aeneas 
that he pity her (miserere, 4.318).47 Conversely, Achilles transfers 
from Dido’s second speech to Melite’s first speech Dido’s 


wonderment that Aeneas does not ‘pity the one who loves’ him 
(miseratus amantem, 4.370).4® In this latter instance, Achilles 
retains the construction of verb of pitying and participial object 
(tOV OSUVHVTa EXE); miseratus amantem) but swaps the subject 
of hypothetical pity from the male Aeneas to the female Melite. 

Immediately following her imperative request for pity, Melite 
reassures Clitophon that she ‘no longer begs for many days’ 
together (OUKETL d€OuAL TOAAGV NuepWVv) or the long marriage 
she once dreamed of (yquov pakpov, Ov  dvotuxNs 
WVEelpomOAOUV et oot), but accepts that one embrace will 
suffice (Gpkel OL KQV pla oUuTAOKN, 5.26.2). She knows that 
she is defeated (oida ViK@uEVN), and asks for no more than is 
possible (OUK ait® mAEOV 1} SUVayat TUxEIV, 5.26.4). This 
mimics, in diction and sequence of thought, Dido’s last-ditch 
attempt to entreat Aeneas to stay, for which she uses Anna as a 
go-between (4.416-36). She instructs Anna to tell Aeneas that she 
no longer begs for their old union, which he has since betrayed, 
but rather that she requests a small amount of time to come to 
terms with her defeat: 


non iam coniugium antiquum, quod prodidit, oro ... 
tempus inane peto, requiem spatiumque furori, 
dum mea me uictam doceat fortuna dolere. 


No more do I plead for the old marriage tie which he 
betrayed ... For empty time I ask, for peace and 
reprieve for my frenzy, till fortune teach my 
vanquished soul to grieve. (Aen. 4.431, 433-4) 


Melite and Dido ‘no longer beg’ (OUKETL S€0ual; non iam ... oro) 
for a marriage (yQu0U; coniugium), which then becomes the 
grammatical antecedent of a relative pronoun (6v; quod). Both 
request a temporal reprieve: Melite does not wish for ‘many days’ 
(MOAAGV NuepWv), while Dido only requires an ‘empty period of 
time’ (tempus inane). Both are also aware of their erotic ‘defeat’ 
(viK@pEvn; uictam). The differences between the two women are 
instructive and expose their altogether divergent outlooks: Melite 
relinquishes hope of a ‘long’ (uakpoOU) marriage, in contrast to 


Dido, who gives up on an ‘old’ (antiquum) one; Melite’s relative 
clause pathetically signals the loss of dreamy future marital 
happiness (WVELpOOAOUV), in contrast to Dido, who damningly 
points to Aeneas’ betrayal (prodidit); and Melite uses litotes to 
express the length of time she requires (OUKETL ... MOAAGV 
fuepWv), in contrast to Dido, who desolately figures time 
without Aeneas as ‘empty’ (inane). Dido is a more negative and 
tragic figure, stuck in the past; Melite, on the other hand, orients 
her language towards the hypothetical but impossible future, and 
ultimately wishes Clitophon well in his life with Leucippe 
(5.26.4, 5.26.6). This is indicative of the tonal and thematic 
disparity that underpins Achilles’ adaptation of Vergil. Dido 
requires time to come to terms with the disastrous consequences 
of her erotic loss, whereas, at the final reckoning, Melite simply 
wants sex. It perhaps also represents an oblique commentary on 
the efficacy of certain types of sexual rhetoric: Dido’s emphasis 
on marriage and her sinister fulminations earn her nothing; 
Melite’s ability to compromise, and to recalibrate her demands 
such that they do not overburden Clitophon, meets with success. 
In the final part of her second speech, Melite elaborates on the 
debt owed to her by Clitophon for services rendered, especially 
her guarantee of Clitophon’s reunion with Leucippe (5.26.8-11). 
This prompts her to explain that Leucippe—or, as Melite believes, 
a Thessalian named Lacaena versed in witchcraft—is currently 
away in the fields gathering herbs to be used as part of a 
philtrokatadesmos to attract Clitophon to Melite (5.26.12; cf. 
5.22.2-3; see also p. 186). It is a standard fixture of the laments 
of abandoned females to dilate on the help that they have 
administered to the hero, and the presence of this element in 
Melite’s speech is unremarkable.*9 Melite’s recourse to erotic 
magic is familiar from, for example, the Phaedra of Euripides’ 
Hippolytus, or Simaetha of Theocritus, Idyll 2.59 Magic is also 
built into the depictions of Medea in Euripides and Apollonius. 
This in turn informs Vergil’s representation of Dido, who, in 
order to keep Anna ignorant of her intention to commit suicide, 
pretends to be carrying out erotic magic rites with the aid of a 
Massylian witch (4.474-521; see Section 3.6 on Chariton’s 
engagement with this episode).5! A possible indication of 


Vergilian influence on Melite consists in the fact that she specifies 
to Clitophon that Leucippe is spending the night in the fields in 
order to cull the herbs (B0TavG)v) ‘by moonlight’ (€v Set TAS 
OEANVNG, 5.26.12). To be sure, Selana (the moon) is twelve times 
the addressee of the refrain uttered by Simaetha in Theocritus, 
Idyll 2 in her bid to attract Delphis,°2 but the drugs gathered by 
Apollonius’ Medea to assist Jason are explicitly done so on a 
‘gloomy’ (and therefore presumably moonless) night (Avyain évt 
vuxTi, 3.863).°% Dido, on the other hand, specifically requests 
that the Massylian witch gather herbs ‘by moonlight’ (messae ad 
lunam quaeruntur ... herbae, 4.513-14).54 Melite and Dido, 
therefore, are alike in commissioning a witch to gather herbs by 
moonlight for an erotic spell.°> Again, the differences are 
instructive: for Dido, the operation is a cover story to facilitate 
her suicide; Melite, who is genuinely interested in erotic 
conquest, lacks such sinister motivation.°° 

Two further items contribute to the case for Melite’s Vergilian 
provenance: the combined role of children and clothes as 
mementos; and the part played by Rumour. Melite and Dido both 
hypothesize a pregnancy. During the sea voyage from Alexandria 
to Ephesus, Melite tries to persuade Clitophon to have sex by 
interpreting their nautical environment, and especially the belly- 
like sails, as predictions of marriage, pregnancy, and Clitophon’s 
future fatherhood (5.16.6). As in the case of Callirhoe, who uses 
her child with Chaereas as a substitute for Chaereas himself (see 
Section 3.4), Dido begs Aeneas at least to leave her pregnant so 
that the child might serve as a reminder of him (4.327-30, 
quoted at p. 106). In Apollonius’ Argonautica Hypsipyle and 
Jason cordially discuss the future of their unborn child (1.896- 
909).°7 For Melite and Dido, however, the pregnancy is only 
hypothetical; indeed, Melite adduces the symbols of pregnancy 
(perhaps fallaciously) as part of a happy vision of the future in 
order to secure sex, in contrast to Dido, who seeks consolation in 
an otherwise desolate future. 

Melite’s allusion to her future pregnancy can be paired with 
the episode at the beginning of Book 6, in which she helps 
Clitophon escape from prison by swapping her clothes with his, 
thus providing him with a disguise. She instructs him to keep her 


clothes as a ‘memento’ (uvnunv) of her, and promises to do the 
same in order that she can wear them and thus simulate physical 
interaction with him (Wc Gv éyowt EeévdvouEvyn oOL 
EplKEYVOOaL, ‘so that in putting them on I can embrace you’, 
6.1.3). Dido too exploits the capacity of both Ascanius and a 
hypothetical future child to serve as reminders and substitutes for 
Aeneas, with which she can also enjoy physical contact (gremio 
fouet, 1.718; gremio ... detinet, 4.84-5). Melite’s use of 
Clitophon’s clothes as a pvnun of, and sexual substitute for, him 
thus constitutes an adaptation of the role of the child in Chariton 
as a Um0uvnua of erotic relations (2.9.4, 5.10.2), which is itself 
modelled in part on Dido’s own conflation of Aeneas with his 
actual and hypothetical children. Furthermore, when Sosthenes 
apprehends Clitophon shortly afterwards, he refers to Melite’s 
clothes (Tv éoOfTa Tig MeAitns) as ‘spoils’ (AGpupa) taken by 
Clitophon from Thersander’s wife (6.5.1). Dido characterizes 
Aeneas’ clothes as ‘spoils’ (exuuias, 4.496, 507) and unhappy 
‘reminders’ (monumenta, 4.498) of him, which she wishes to 
incinerate.°® By the allusion to future pregnancy, and the role of 
clothes as ‘mementos’ and ‘spoils’, Achilles incorporates 
Chariton’s reading of Aeneid 4 into his own treatment of Melite. 
She engages in a reciprocal swap of clothes to serve as a happy 
reminder of, and physical substitute for, Clitophon in the future; 
this is in contrast to Dido, who, rather more depressingly, 
destroys all such reminders and commits suicide. 

Melite’s personification of Rumour (®fuN) corroborates 
Achilles’ indebtedness to Vergil’s Dido. Tilg, supplemented by 
Hardie, advances an extensive argument for Chariton’s use of 
Rumour in this connection, and demonstrates beyond doubt that 
Chariton’s ®nun is modelled on the Fama of the Aeneid by virtue 
of its speed and its role as messenger of erotic news; he also 
observes that Chariton’s ®fun differs from Vergilian Fama in 
that Chariton’s ®fun serves to generate continued amatory 
action, as opposed to Vergil’s Fama, which reaches Iarbas—who 
complains to Jupiter, who instructs Mercury to order Aeneas to 
leave Carthage—and thereby brings a halt to the erotic 
narrative.°? In Aeneid 4, a memorable personification of Fama 


occurs immediately following the ‘marriage’ of Dido and Aeneas 
in the cave: her speed is emphasized (Fama, malum qua non 
aliud uelocius ullum, ‘Rumour, than which no other evil is faster’, 
4.174); she is endowed with a genealogy (illam Terra parens ... 
progenuit, ‘mother Earth bore her’, 4.178-80); and she reaches 
the ears of Dido’s suitor Iarbas, who is roused to fiery anger 
(incenditque animum dictis atque aggerat iras, ‘she fires his spirit 
with her words and heaps up his wrath’, 4.196). 

These characteristics are paralleled in Melite’s digressive 
personification of Rumour and Slander. She is attempting to 
persuade her recently returned husband, Thersander, that she has 
not, contrary to the rumour he has heard, committed adultery 
with Clitophon (6.10.26). Melite emphasizes the speed of ®jun 
via a series of comparative adjectives (UdaToc vypoTépa, 
TVEVLATOS SpOULKWTEpa, MTEPWV TayUTEpa, ‘more fluid than 
water, speedier than the wind, quicker than wings’, 6.10.4), 
perhaps reflecting an amplification and ‘cheeky parody’ of 
Vergil’s comparative uelocius;°9 Melite furnishes ®yun with a 
genealogy as ‘daughter of Slander’ (@VvyatTNp  Pnun Tihs 
AtaBoXAs, 6.10.4), both of whom collaborate in spreading 
falsehoods; and Melite’s ®run causes its victim to be ‘set alight 
by the fire of anger’ (Opyfjc avtT@ np eFAnTETal, 6.10.5). 
Beyond the specific verbal overlaps of comparative adjectives 
denoting speed (UypOTépa ... SpoulKwTépa ... TAYUTEpA; 
uelocius), fire (stbp; incendit), and anger (Opyfjc; iras), Rumour 
also serves to ‘crush a romantic relationship’, a function peculiar 
to Achilles and Vergil.©! Hardie extends the parallels with Vergil 
to include the fact that Rumour causes Iarbas/Thersander to 
denounce Dido/Melite for taking on a shipwrecked foreigner as a 
lover.©2 Achilles, however, reorients the dynamic: Thersander is 
not a mere suitor, like Iarbas, but Melite’s legitimate husband, a 
fact that precipitates the ensuing focus on moicheia; and Achilles 
reduces Iarbas’ anger, which has potentially devastating political 
ramifications for Dido’s people, to the scale of the domestic. © 


5.3 Leucippe’s Flush and Lavinia’s Blush 


Leucippe first appears in the novel when she arrives at Tyre 
accompanied by a retinue that includes her mother. Clitophon 
initially notices Leucippe’s mother, but then his eyes alight on a 
‘maiden’, whose beauty ‘destroys’ and ‘wounds’ him. Her beauty, 
as Clitophon describes it, is in part owed to the rosy-purple hue 
of her white cheeks, which precipitates in him the erotic response 
that sets in motion the wheels of the plot. In this section, I 
suggest that the principal frame of reference for Leucippe’s 
flushed face is the famous blush of Lavinia in Aeneid 12. This 
blush, whose ambiguous significance and literary history have 
generated a number of scholarly interventions, occurs in response 
to words uttered by Lavinia’s mother, Amata, to her fiancé, 
Turnus, which refer pejoratively to Aeneas as her future 
bridegroom; immediately following Lavinia’s blush, Turnus is 
affected by amor and he proceeds to stare at her. The argument 
will turn on the significance of a number of parallels peculiar to 
Achilles and Vergil (or the Latin tradition). 

Before examining the passages in question, two points must be 
made. First, the distinction between a flush and a blush. Both 
describe the same physiological process whereby, as a result of 
vasodilation, blood rushes to the surface of the skin creating a 
reddening of the skin’s natural colour, usually in response to a 
physical or psychological disturbance. The former can include, 
for example, heavy exercise or a fever; this is generally 
characterized as a ‘flush’. The latter type of disturbance is more 
complex because of its status as a signifier within a network of 
social signs (in both literature and the ‘real world’). Although it is 
polysemous and open to a range of interpretations, the common 
denominator is that the blush signifies, on the part of the blusher, 
an unintentional acknowledgement of having transgressed some 
species of social code, for which they might be exposed to public 
censure; as such, it is an inbuilt mechanism that momentarily 
brands the transgressor for their transgression. It is thus a non- 
verbal somatic response to a _ feeling of shame or 
embarrassment.°4 The second point is that, in literature, blushes 
serve aS a convenient shorthand for psychological analysis, 
indicating the type of situation outlined above (although it is 
often difficult to differentiate between the two phenomena). 


More specifically, literary blushes are most frequent in amatory 
contexts: the blusher is often a beautiful, nubile maiden, who 
blushes out of shame—aidwe or pudor are usually in the vicinity 
—perhaps in response to a stimulus that bears on her marital 
status. Lateiner on the Greek novels is representative of the 
typical scenario, observing that blushers tend to be ‘romantically 
involved youngsters at moments when a desired but socially 
unsanctioned union surfaces’.©> At least in literature, reddened 
cheeks tend to indicate beauty and an erotic mood. 

The comparable passages are as follows. Leucippe’s father, 
Sostratus, is the brother of Clitophon’s father, Hippias. No sooner 
does a letter arrive from Sostratus at war-torn Byzantium, 
committing his family to the safety of Hippias’ household at Tyre, 
than Leucippe and her mother’s retinue arrive: 


év péoolc Sé HV yuviy weyAn Kai nAOvoia TH OTOAF. we 
d& EVETELVA TOUG OPOaAuOvS KaT’ aUTHV, EV AploTEepa 
mapOEvoc ekqaivetai Ol Kai KaTaoTpANTEL "OU TOUC 
OPOAALOG TO TMOOW TW. TOLAUTNV eidov eyo OTE Esl 
Tap YEypaLWEV NV LEANN: Opa yopyov év ndéovi): 
Koun Eavn, TO Eavov OvAOV: Opus peéXatva, TO pehav 
(ikpatov: A€UKN smapeld, TO AEvVKOV eEicG pEOOV 
EpolvioveTO Kal Eeuwelto TOppupay, eig olav TOV 
ehEpavta Avéia Bante yovn: TO oTOUa POdwV cvd0G 
Nv, OTav Apyntat TO Podov avotyelv THV PLAL@V TA 
veiAn. we dé eidov, evevc AnwAWAELW- KOAAOC ydp 
OFUTEPOV TLTPWOKEL BEAOUC Kal SLA TOV OPOaALGV eic 
TV WuxXNV Katappet OPOaAUOG yap Od0CG EpwTkK® 
TpavuaTl ... EmNVOUV TO pEyeOoc, EKmeEnANyUNV TO 
KOAAOG, ETpEUOV THV Kapdiav, EBAEmov avaldéic, 
jdovunv AA@vat. Tovs dE OPOaAyOvS ApEAKEL LEV 
a0 TAS KOpns eBlaCounv- oi dé OVK HOeAOV, AAD’ 
avdetAKov Eavtovc ékel TH TOU KOAAOUC EAKO"EVOL 
melouaTtl, Kal TEAXOG Eviknoay. 

In their midst was a tall woman, expensively dressed. When I had 
aimed the shafts of my eyes at her, a maiden on her left suddenly 


came into my view, and the vision of her face struck my eyes like 
lightning. She looked like a picture I had once seen of Selene on a 


bull: her eyes were blissfully brilliant; her hair was blonde, curling 
blonde; her brows were black, unadulterated black; her cheeks 
were white, a white that blushed towards the middle, a blush like 
the purple pigment used by a Lydian woman to dye ivory. Her 
mouth was like the bloom of a rose, when the rose begins to part 
the lips of its petals. As soon as I saw, I was done for: beauty 
wounds sharper than darts, and floods down through the eyes to 
the soul (for the eye is the path for an erotic wound) ... I admired 
her stature, I was awestruck by her beauty, I was terrified in my 
heart, I gazed without shame, I felt ashamed at having been 
captivated so. I tried to force myself to tug my eyes away from the 
girl, but they resisted, tugging themselves back there again, as if 
towed by the lure of beauty. In the end, the eyes won. (1.4.1-5) 


Lavinia’s blush occurs at the prompting of words spoken by her 
mother, Amata, to Turnus. Amata favours a union between her 
daughter and Turnus rather than Aeneas, and tries to dissuade 
Turnus from joining in combat with Aeneas. She says that she 
would rather die than, as a captive, live to see Aeneas as her son- 
in-law (nec generum Aenean captiua uidebo, 12.63).°© Lavinia 
then blushes: 


accepit uocem lacrimis Lauinia matris 

flagrantis perfusa genas, cui plurimus ignem 

subiecit rubor et calefacta per ora cucurrit. 

Indum sanguineo ueluti uiolauerit ostro 

si quis ebur, aut mixta rubent ubi lilia multa 

alba rosa, talis uirgo dabat ore colores. 

illum turbat amor figitque in uirgine uultus. 

Lavinia heard her mother’s words, her burning 
cheeks steeped in tears, while a deep blush kindled 
its fire, and ran through her warmed face. As when 
someone stains Indian ivory with crimson dye, or 
white lilies blush when mingled with many a rose— 
such colours her maiden features showed. Love 
throws Turnus into confusion, and he fixes his gaze 
upon the maid. (Aen. 12.64-70) 


For the purposes of my argument, the salient features are the 
presence of mothers (yUvi), viz. Leucippe’s mother, Panthea; 
matris); the girls’ maidenhood (sapOévoc; uirgo ... uirgine); the 
combination of the colours white and red/purple (A€uKn ... 
AEUKOV ... EMOLViGGETO ... OPMUpav; rubent ... alba); the 
presence of roses (NOdwV ... PO50V; rosa); the use of an Iliadic 
simile equating the mixture of these colours to that of stained 
ivory (elaborated below); the eroticized reaction of Clitophon and 
Turnus; and their fixed gaze at Leucippe and Lavinia. The main 
difference between the two passages is that, in contrast to 
Lavinia, Leucippe’s complexion is not precipitated by a specific 
stimulus, which makes it unclear whether she is blushing or 
flushed. The nature of her fluster is therefore left opaque, 
although one might suspect that her exposure to full public 
(male) view may have caused her to blush (see below). Whatever 
the case, such a complexion is indicative of a sexualized 
environment. 

In Achilles and Vergil, the red-white cheeks of Leucippe and 
Lavinia are both compared to ivory stained with purple dye. This 
recapitulates a famous simile in Homer’s Iliad. Pandarus shoots 
an arrow that wounds Menelaus’ thigh, and the resulting blood 
on the skin is likened to stained ivory: 


Wc 5’ OTe Tic T’ EAEMaVTa yUVI) POLVLKL LLAVN 
Mnovic né Kdetpa napniov éupevat inmwv: 

KElTal & Ev OaddyW, OAEES TE LV Aprnoavto 
ines popéetv: Baowfi SE Keitat Gyadpa, 
CupOTEpoV KOoLOG OB’ inmw EXaTipl Te KDSOG: 

TOLOL TOL MeveAaE uLavENV aiuaTt uNnpot 

EVPULEES KViual Te iE oPUPA KAA’ UrEVEpOE. 

As when a woman stains ivory with scarlet, some 
woman of Maeonia or Caria, to make a cheekpiece 
for horses, and it lies in a treasure chamber, though 
many horsemen pray to wear it; but it lies there as a 
king’s delight, doubly so, as an ornament for his 
horse and to its driver a glory; even so, Menelaus, 


were your thighs stained with blood, your shapely 
thighs and your legs and your fair ankles beneath. 
(Il. 4.141-7)67 


The use of stained ivory as a comparandum for (female) beauty is 
unique to Achilles and the Latin tradition.©S With one twelfth- 
century Byzantine exception, Achilles and Vergil are the only two 
authors in extant literature to deploy the simile from Iliad 4 in 
order to describe facial complexion, namely the mixture of red 
and white that combines to produce a flushed or blushing 
appearance.°? Both authors truncate the Homeric simile (eic 
olav TOV €AEgavta Avéia Bartel yUvA; Indum sanguineo ueluti 
uiolauerit ostro / si quis ebur), and use it to characterize the 
colour of cheeks (stapeld; genas), thus converting the equestrian 
cheekpiece (sapniov) within Homer’s simile into the actual 
comparandum of the female humans in Achilles and Vergil. Lyne 
suggests that the language of blood and violence in Vergil 
(sanguineo; uiolauerit) imports the tenor of the Homeric simile— 
Menelaus’ wound—into its new Vergilian context, thus allusively 
reifying the metaphor of the ‘wound of love’ that is so prominent 
in the Aeneid.” Achilles activates the martial provenance of the 
Iliadic simile by encoding it into the language of Clitophon’s 
response: beauty ‘wounds more sharply than an arrow’ 
(OfUTEPOV TLTPWOKEL BEAOUG); and the eye is the ‘path for an 
erotic wound’ (060¢ épwTlkK@ TpavuaTl). In this way, Achilles 
transfers the ‘wound of love’ from the blusher (Lavinia) to the 
spectator (Clitophon). More importantly, the novelist owes to 
Vergil (and perhaps Ovid—discussed below) the erotic potential 
of Menelaus’ blood-stained thigh. 

In Achilles and Vergil, the red-white complexion of a female’s 
face leads to an eroticized response on the part of the male 
viewer. This is a combination of colours and sequence of cause of 
effect that is unique to Achilles and the Latin tradition.7! 
Clitophon moves seamlessly from describing Leucippe’s flushed 
face to emphasizing his sexual attraction to her beauty (KdAA0C¢ 

. EpWTlK@ TpavuaTt ... TOO KGAAOUG) and inability to look 
elsewhere.”2 Turnus is likewise disquieted by erotic feeling in 


response to the sight of Lavinia’s complexion (illum turbat amor) 
and stares intensely at her (figitque in uirgine uultus). There is an 
interpretative crux concerning the referent of amor, as to whether 
it is Turnus’ love for Lavinia or (Turnus’ belief in) Lavinia’s love 
for him.”73 The former is at least suggested by the Latin tradition, 
in which red-white female complexions are phenomena that 
prompt sexual attraction.”74 Propertius, for example, includes 
Cynthia’s red-white complexion as part of a catalogue of 
attributes that stimulate his attraction to her (2.3.9-12). In 
Amores 2.5, Ovid catches Corinna kissing another man, in 
response to which she blushes guiltily: 


at illi 

conscia purpureus uenit in ora pudor, 
quale coloratum Tithoni coniuge caelum 

subrubet, aut sponso uisa puella nouo; 
quale rosae fulgent inter sua lilia mixtae, 

aut ubi cantatis Luna laborat equis, 
aut quod, ne longis flauescere possit ab annis, 

Maeonis Assyrium femina tinxit ebur. 
hic erat aut alicui color ille simillimus horum, 

et numquam uisu pulchrior illa fuit. 
But her guilty face was mantled with purple shame, 
like the sky reddened with the tint of Tithonus’ 
bride, or a girl gazed on by her newly betrothed; like 
roses gleaming among the lilies where they mingle, 
or the moon labouring under enchanted steeds, or 
Assyrian ivory that a Maeonian woman dyes to keep 
long years from yellowing it. Like one of these, or 
very much like, was the colour she displayed, and 
never was she fairer to look upon. She kept her eyes 
on the ground—to keep them on the ground was 
becoming; there was grief in her face—grief made 
her comely. (Am. 2.5.33-42) 


Ovid repurposes Lavinia’s blush of maidenhood for Corinna’s 
blush of guilt, including the details of roses and lilies (rosae ... 
lilia) and the Iliadic simile (Maeonis Assyrium femina tinxit 
ebur).”° Ovid makes explicit what is implicit in Vergil, namely 
that female blushes stimulate sexual attraction in the male 
viewer: Turnus responds with an amor whose motivations remain 
undefined, whereas Ovid is forthright about the fact that he finds 
beauty in the colouration of Corinna’s face (et numquam uisu 
pulchrior illa fuit).7© Vergil leaves unclear the reason for Lavinia’s 
blush, an ambiguity that has prompted much scholarly 
speculation—love for Aeneas?; love for Turnus?; the public 
mention of her marriage?; a conflict between familial obligations 
and personal desire?7” Or perhaps Vergil leaves it deliberately 
ambiguous. Clitophon likewise never alludes to the reason for 
Leucippe’s flushed face—could it be as a result of vasodilation 
after the exertions of travel?; a literary commonplace whereby 
such a complexion indicates beauty?; or virginal shame at being 
the object of Clitophon’s gaze in public, especially in the presence 
of her mother? If the Vergilian intertext is functional, then, with 
Ovid and Statius as our guides, the latter option is a possibility: 
Ovid’s Corinna blushes like a ‘girl seen by her new fiancé’ (sponso 
uisa puella nouo); and in his epithalamium for Lucius Arruntius 
Stella and Violentilla, Statius compares the blushing bride to 
Lavinia, who blushed when Turnus looked at her (non talis niueos 
tinxit Lauinia uultus / cum Turno spectante rubet, ‘not so did 
Lavinia tinge her snow-white cheeks, blushing before Turnus’ 
gaze’, Silu. 1.2.244-5). Achilles’ description of Leucippe, 
focalized as it is through Clitophon, is thus also, perhaps, 
proleptic of their eventual marriage. 

Achilles is also explicit about the aesthetic appeal of a flushed 
face in the ecphrasis of Andromeda in the Temple of Zeus Casius 
at Pelusium. The mixture of beauty (KGAX0¢c) and fear (S€0c) on 
her face (discussed above, Section 4.9) comprises a combination 
of pallor (that is, whiteness) and redness: ‘the pallor of her cheeks 
was not utterly without colour, but was gently dyed with 
ruddiness’ (OUTE TMV mapeLMV TO WYPOV TEAEOV APOLVLKTOV 
Nv, Npgua dé TH epevOet BEBantat, 3.7.2-3). The use of the 


verb ‘dye’ (8€Bantat) in this context is an overt recapitulation of 
the Iliadic simile used of Leucippe’s face (BdnTel), thus 
confirming Clitophon’s tendency to arousal at the sight of a 
distressed and flushed complexion. This suggests that, in the case 
of Leucippe’s initial appearance, Achilles reads Lavinia’s blush as 
prompting feelings of amor in Turnus. This is certainly how Ovid 
reads it.78 Given Achilles’ knowledge of Amores 2.5, it may be 
the case that Achilles reads the Vergilian blush through Ovid: not 
only do Achilles and Ovid share the features already elaborated 
(red-white complexion; Iliadic simile; erotic effect), but the 
women also evoke comparisons to the reddened moon at dawn 
(LeAnvnv; Luna).7? If it is the case that the complexions of 
Lavinia and Corinna are combined in Leucippe, then this has 
interpretative ramifications: is Leucippe a paragon of virginal 
innocence or a seasoned elegiac puella? As I have suggested in 
Chapter 4, she is a mixture of both. 

More can be said about the white element of Leucippe’s facial 
complexion, for which some literary history is now necessary. 
Blushes are not a feature of Homer or Sappho, and commentators 
point to a model for Lavinia’s blush in Apollonius or 
Callimachus.®°9 In Apollonius, the virginal Hypsipyle’s cheeks go 
red on her first sight of Jason (mapOevikn EpVOnve mapnisac, 
1.791); and after Eros wounds her, Medea’s cheeks alternate 
between pallor and redness (GQaA.dc¢ SE LETETPWAATO TMApELac / 
Ec yAOOvV, GAAOT’ Epevdoc, 3.297-8).8! Cairns sketches the 
entire literary history of the blush, and canvasses Callimachus (or 
a post-Callimachean imitator) as the direct source for Lavinia.®2 
He argues that, for an ancient reader, there would have been no 
ambiguity surrounding the reason for Lavinia’s blush because it 
would have been obvious from a putative Callimachean intertext. 
In a masterclass of Quellenforschung, he demonstrates that 
‘Lavinia blushes out of shame when she hears her marriage being 
spoken of in her presence by someone else.’83 One blush survives 
intact from the fragments of the Aetia: in response to Phrygius’ 
offer of gifts, the maiden Pieria’s cheeks blush as if dyed with 
purple (aidot &’ we moi[viKt] TEAC EpVGOVGA mapeELac, fr. 80.10 
Pf.);84 this is corroborated by Aristaenetus’ later prose 


paraphrase (Ep. 1.15.43-4). A blush that does not survive the 
transmission of the Aetia is that of Cydippe, to which Cairns 
points as Lavinia’s direct model.85 

Such a blush can be reconstructed on the basis of later sources. 
In Catullus 65, an affianced maiden blushes when she 
accidentally lets her mother see an apple sent to her by her 
fiancé.8© In Ovid’s Heroides 20 and 21, there are three references 
to the redness of Cydippe’s cheeks (20.5-6, 20.97, 21.111 -12), as 
well as Acontius’ admission to feeling sexual arousal at the red- 
white effect of her blushing face: ‘Preserve those features that 
were born to kindle my love, and the gentle blush that rises to 
grace your snow-white cheek’ (seruentur uultus ad nostra 
incendia nati, / quique subest niueo lenis in ore rubor, 20.119- 
20). In Aristaenetus’ prose paraphrase, the maiden (sap0€voc) 
blushes (fpU@piace) when she reads out the word ‘marriage’, a 
blush whose purplish hue is likened to a meadow of roses: 


Kal TOGOUTOV ETEMOLVLYON TO mpdGWNOV, WC dOKETV OTL 
TOV mapeLOv évdov eivé Tiva POSwV AEWHVa, Kai TO 
EpVONuA TOUTO LNSEV TOV YEADV avTis SlapEpetv. 

And her face turned so purple that a meadow of roses seemed to 
have blossomed on her cheeks, whose ruddiness was now 
indistinguishable from that of her lips. (Ep. 1.10.37-45) 


Cairns’ observation that these blushes occur in response to a 
mention of marriage is well made, and he adduces further 
examples for this pattern.8” But, despite conceding ‘the overall 
closeness of Achilles Tatius’ description to that of Virgil’, he 
insists that ‘there is no question of Virgilian influence on Achilles 
Tatius’ because ‘there is no reason to think that he knew Latin’.®® 
This book hopes to prove otherwise. 

The combination of red and white to describe a beautiful 
facial complexion is a regular fixture in the literary tradition.89 
But in the ‘blush’ passages quoted above, whiteness is remarkably 
absent.2° The whiteness in Achilles in fact derives from Lavinia’s 
blush. Not only does Achilles home in on Vergil’s simile as a 
model for his eroticized use of an Iliadic simile, but he also 


ensures that Leucippe’s name incorporates elements of both 
Homer and Vergil. Given the preponderance of whiteness, 
Achilles would have a vested interest in the Latin tradition 
because of the name of his female protagonist: Aeukistn (‘Miss 
White Horse’).2! Indeed, he goes to great lengths to emphasize 
the whiteness of her cheeks (A€UKN mapeld, TO AEVKOV EC 
uéoov épotviooeto).22 Her name also incorporates a central 
feature of the Iliadic simile, where the dyed ivory is destined to 
become a cheekpiece for ‘horses’ (sapriov ... (anwv; insmijec; 
KOOLOG @’ (nw). This suggests that Achilles put thought into his 
choice of simile, in that Leucippe’s name alludes to elements of 
the simile’s double (Greek and Latin) heritage. 

A glance at later Greek instances of blushes evidences the 
extent of Achilles’ influence. Rather than necessitating a lost 
common source on which Leucippe and Lavinia are modelled, it 
is far more likely that the stemma proceeds from Vergil to 
Achilles, and thence outwards. Cydippe’s blush in Aristaenetus’ 
paraphrase of Callimachus betrays the influence of Achilles in its 
description of a maiden whose blush mantles the face with 
purple, such as to make her cheeks appear a like meadow of 
roses, to which he also likens her lips (Ep. 1.10.37-45, quoted 
above). Achilles’ description of Leucippe’s face also involves a 
comparison with roses (TO oTOua POdwv GvO0C NV), whose 
petals are endowed with lips (6tav dpynTat TO Pddov Avolyetv 
TOV QUAA@V Ta yeiAn).25 Even if Aristaenetus follows 
Callimachus’ lost version in close detail, it lacks the Iliadic simile 
and element of whiteness that are unique to Achilles and Vergil. 
Chariclea’s beautiful blush in Heliodorus reveals its debt to 
Achilles by Thyamis’ thunderstruck reaction to its beauty (aUTOV 
T@ KOQAXAEL KaTaotpdWaoa), and the fiery brilliance (TO 
yopyOTepov) of her glance (1.21.3). Clitophon is similarly 
thunderstruck (kaTaotpdntel) by the fiery brilliance of 
Leucippe’s eyes (Gua yOpyOv).24 The blush of Musaeus’ Hero is 
even more closely aligned with Leucippe and includes her status 
as maiden (map@évoc), the flashing effect of her face 
(Gaotpdstovea), its likeness to the white-cheeked moon 
(AevKomdpnos ... LeArvn), and the double colour of a rosebud 


(pddov EK KaAUKwWV SLSLLdYpOOV, 55-9).295 These examples 
also demonstrate that later Greek authors read Leucippe’s flushed 
complexion as, specifically, a blush, thereby removing any urgent 
need to deny to Leucippe a Vergilian heritage. 

Similes are verbal mechanisms that advertise likeness and 
similarity and, as such, can serve as useful metaliterary tools. 
Achilles  self-reflexively encodes an awareness of his own 
imitative practices into the fabric of the simile by describing 
Leucippe’s red-white hue as imitating (€uetTO) the purple dye 
such as that used to stain ivory.2© Achilles thus advertises the 
dense allusivity of this passage. It is fairly certain that Achilles 
capitalized on Vergil’s blush because of their shared use of an 
eroticized Iliadic simile. Given that blushes do not feature in 
Homer, Achilles and Vergil apply a Homeric vehicle (stained 
ivory) to a non-Homeric tenor (facial complexion). At the 
hermeneutic level, this has an ironic consequence: Lavinia’s blush 
stirs feelings of amor in Turnus, who, although Lavinia’s fiancé, is 
the ‘wrong’ man and not fated to marry her.?” Conversely, 
Leucippe is, in the first instance, the ‘wrong’ woman: Clitophon is 
betrothed to his cousin Calligone, but the Fates have another wife 
in store for him (ai 5€ Moipat ... GAANV ETHpOLV LOL yUVatka, 
1.3.2), and he eventually marries Leucippe. Clitophon therefore 
combines the roles of Turnus and Lavinia, only to become 
Aeneas. This is the same strategy of characterization that Vergil 
himself brings to bear in the Aeneid, in which a character 
(Aeneas or Turnus, for example) incorporates elements of both 
Hector and Achilles from the Iliad.9° Perhaps this is something of 
which Achilles was aware. 


5.4 Vergilian Phraseology 


In this section, I shall suggest a number of instances in which the 
language and phraseology of Achilles closely matches that of 
Vergil. The principal criterion for inclusion is a close proximity in 
form and content that is unprecedented in the Greek tradition. I 
do not claim that the following ‘allusions’ are globally 


meaningful, insofar as they do not, as far as I can see, form part 
of a broader network of connections within the episodes they 
inhabit, or provide significant interpretative opportunities. 
Rather, they reflect a detailed knowledge of Vergilian style and 
provide a momentary frame of reference from the Aeneid. Two of 
the items under discussion derive from the Coroebus episode in 
Aeneid 2; and a further cluster relate to the storm sequence in 
Aeneid 1. 


First, the Coroebus connection. During the sack of Troy in 
Aeneid 2, Aeneas narrates the tragic love story of Coroebus, a 
young man who comes to aid the Trojans in return for 
Cassandra’s hand in marriage, for whom he smoulders with mad 
passion (insano Cassandrae incensus amore, 2.343); but he fails 
to heed her prophecies and is killed in Troy.29 He is calqued on 
Othryoneus in Iliad 13 (who follows an identical pattern) and 
becomes associated with a (perhaps cyclic) tradition in which he 
—or at least somebody named Coroebus—is a proverbial fool. 19° 
In Vergil, however, he is the architect of a scheme involving a 
band of Trojans who don Greek armour and begin killing Greeks 
who are unaware of the Trojans’ true identity. All goes smoothly 
until Coroebus, seeing his beloved Cassandra being dragged from 
the shrine of Minerva, launches himself headlong into the throng 
and is killed (2.370-426). In Coroebus’ narrative, Vergil is almost 
certainly the inventor of the elements of trickery and of his death 
in attempting to rescue Cassandra. 191 

In Achilles, there is an episode recalling that of Vergil’s 
Coroebus in terms of situation and diction. In Book 5, Clitophon 
and Leucippe (as well as Satyrus and their Egyptian friend, 
Menelaus) are in Alexandria, and are invited to the nearby island 
of Pharos by Chaereas, who is secretly in love with Leucippe and 
plans to kidnap her (5.3.1-2). Despite unfavourable omens, they 
head to Pharos (5.4.1-2, 5.6.1-3), and, once there, Chaereas’ men 
swoop in and abduct Leucippe (5.7.1). Clitophon, when he ‘saw 
his beloved being borne away’ (€yW dé Wc eidov pepouevyv 
HOU THY PUTATHV), is ‘unable to bear’ the sight and ‘launches 
headlong into the fray’ (OUK EveyKWV feuat SLA TOV ELMHv, 
5.7.1-2). This is, in a number of aspects, equivalent to Coroebus’ 
reaction to the sight of Cassandra’s seizure: 


ecce trahebatur passis Priameia uirgo 

crinibus a templo Cassandra adytisque Mineruae ... 
non tulit hanc speciem furiata mente Coroebus 

et sese medium iniecit periturus in agmen. 


Lo! Priam’s daughter, the maiden Cassandra, was 
being dragged with streaming hair from the temple 
and shrine of Minerva ... Maddened in soul, 
Coroebus could not endure this sight, but flung 
himself to death into the midst of the band. (Aen. 
2.403-4, 407-8) 


It is possible that both texts adapt material from the Iliupersis of 
Arctinus or Stesichorus, which we know contained an account of 
Cassandra’s rape by Oilean Ajax.!92 That said, Clitophon and 
Coroebus appear analogous. In both instances, the male’s reaction 
to the situation is split into two clauses: neither can endure (OUK 
éveyKWV; non tulit) the sight (eiSov; speciem) of their beloved 
being forcibly removed (gepouévnv; trahebatur), and hurl 
themselves (ieuat; sese ... iniecit) into the middle of the action 
(Sta TOV ELPGV; medium ... in agmen).193 Clitophon is wounded 
in the thigh (5.7.2), Coroebus is killed (2.424-6), and both 
ultimately fail in their mission to rescue their beloveds from 
abductors. Both men, moreover, could have avoided the situation 
had they heeded prophetic warnings. 

In a different context, there is a second piece of evidence for 
Achilles’ awareness of Vergil’s account of Coroebus. In Book 4, 
the Boukoloi (a type of bandit)!°* lure their antagonists, the 
Egyptian soldiers, into a trap. They persuade the Egyptian 
soldiers that only old men (rather than men of military age) 
remain in the city; in fact, the men of military age are stationed 
behind them and will rush forward to attack at a given signal 
(4.13.1-6). The trick works, and the Egyptian soldiers are beaten 
back, at least for the time being (4.14.1-9). Clitophon-auctor 
sententiously reproaches the Boukoloi for their ‘arrogant elation 
at success’ (TOIG mEmpaypEVOLG EmapOEVTEG LEyYA EMPOVOVV), 
which they won by ‘tricky deception’ (Gat NG KAO) rather 


than by ‘bravery’ (Avépeia, 4.14.9). Coroebus and his band of 
Trojans likewise win a temporary gain by underhand means: after 
his initial ‘proud elation at his success and bravery’ of killing 
Androgeos (successu exsultans animisque), Coroebus suggests that 
they don Greek armour; he then asks, ‘who, in the heat of battle, 
would ask whether it is trickery or bravery?’ (dolus an uirtus, 
quis in hoste requirat?, 2.386-90). The contrast between trickery 
and bravery is traditional and has a Homeric precedent in the 
Odyssey, where Athena advises Telemachus to consider whether 
he will kill the suitors ‘by guile or openly’ (60AW f dugadov, 
1.297), or where the Cyclopes ask whether someone is trying to 
kill Polyphemus ‘by guile or strength’ (S0Aw née Bingtv, 9.406). 
Romans are especially preoccupied with the distinction.!95 Yet in 
Achilles the diction and sequence of thought—overweening pride 
followed by a differentiation between guile and bravery—traces 
that of Vergil, and Achilles’ ‘bravery’ (Gvdpeia) is closer to 
Vergil’s uirtus than it is to Homer’s ‘openly’ (Gu@adOv) or ‘with 
strength’ (Bingtv). 

Moreover, as part of the Boukoloi’s ruse, they tell the Egyptian 
soldiers to turn their ‘city’ into a ‘tomb’ (Tagov Auiv moinoov 
TV wOALV, 4.13.6), potentially recalling the language used by 
Vergil to describe how the Greeks (by the trickery of the Wooden 
Horse) enter the ‘city’ of Troy, which is ‘buried in wine and 
sleep’ (inuadunt urbem somno uinoque sepultam, 2.265).1°© Both 
the Boukoloi and Coroebus, however, ultimately meet with 
failure. Achilles therefore seems attracted to the Coroebus 
episode, and Aeneid 2 more generally, in isolated pockets of his 
narrative.!°7 Coroebus offers an example of a foolish young man 
who dies because of his erotic infatuation. His narrative may 
have occurred to Achilles because of its amatory element in 
connection with the abduction of a beloved, and because of the 
element of trickery in the stratagems of the Boukoloi and 
Chaereas. 

The use of metaphorical language within descriptions of 
storms in Achilles and Vergil also bears scrutiny. In Achilles, a 
storm strikes the ship carrying Leucippe and Clitophon en route 
from Berytus to Alexandria, while that in Vergil hits the ships 


carrying Aeneas and the Trojans from Sicily to Italy. Both storms 
result in alternative destinations (Pelusium in Achilles, 3.1.1-5.6; 
Carthage in the Aeneid, 1.81—-131) to the ones planned, and the 
events have a number of features in common.!98 Descriptions of 
storms are a stock feature of epic poetry,/9°9 and their inclusion 
serves to legitimize a poem’s status as epic. They are also a 
frequent subject for ecphrastic and rhetorical set pieces, in fiction 
or elsewhere, and for mimes.!!° It would therefore be incautious 
to claim that Achilles’ storm is based wholesale on that of Vergil, 
especially given that the Odyssey (and other cyclic epics) 
inaugurated the storm motif as a device for keeping men 
separated from their wives. This is in contrast to Vergil, for 
whom the storm serves as a way of expressing the divine, 
elemental, and gigantomachic forces that battle, in Lucretianizing 
language, for (political) control of the cosmos.!!! In Achilles, 
however, the storm functions neither to separate the lovers nor to 
express any obvious cosmic-political philosophy. That said, the 
accumulation of details in common should give us pause. These 
include the hyperbolic size of waves; military imagery; and the 
use of near-homophones and homoeoteleuton. Nor can the 
potential impact on Achilles of storms in Ovid and Lucan, as well 
as that contained in the tantalizing novelistic Herpyllis fragment 
(discussed below), be ruled out. 

First, the size of waves. During the storm sequence, Clitophon 
describes how the ship is tossed on the high crests created by the 
waves, which touch the clouds and are assimilated to the size of 
‘mountains’ (EWKEL dE THAV KUUATWV TA LEV OpEol ... UEYEOOG 
oiov <6poc>, 3.2.5-7).112 Achilles has a record for the 
hyperbolic assimilation of phenomena to the size of mountains: in 
his description of the painting of Europa at the beginning of the 
novel, the primary narrator observes that the bull crests a wave 
that rises ‘like a mountain’ (Wc OpouG, 1.1.9); later, Clitophon 
characterizes the lighthouse at Pharos as a ‘mountain’ (TOU 
Opousc, 5.6.3), which I shall discuss further in connection with 
Lucan (see p. 243). To be sure, waves the size of mountains have 
Greek epic precedent: although not in any extended storm 
sequence, the comparison occurs twice in the Odyssey (3.290, 
11.243) and Apollonius’ Argonautica (2.169, 2.581).113 Waves 


and sea are also figured as watery mountains in Aeschylus’ 
Suppliant Women (258-9) and Euripides’ Ion (295). 

In the Latin epic tradition, however, the comparison becomes 
incorporated into extended storm sequences. In the Aeneid, a 
‘steep mountain of water’ (praeruptus aquae mons, 1.105) crashes 
into the ships.!!4 It becomes a favourite Ovidian mannerism, in 
whose description of the storm that overtakes Ceyx in the 
Metamorphoses the sea seems to sprinkle the clouds (aspergine 
tangere nubes, 11.498), and the ships sit on the crest of a wave ‘as 
if on the peak of a high mountain’ (sublimis ueluti de uertice 
montis, 11.503);!15 and it recurs in the description of the storms 
the poet experiences on the way to exile in Tomis (Tr. 1.2.19, 
1.4.7-8, 1.11.20). Lucan, inheriting the motif, stretches it to 
hyperbolic breaking point: in the storm that assails Julius Caesar 
on his way from Greece to Italy (the most extended storm 
sequence in extant ancient literature), the waves smash down and 
submerge mountains, and are as high as the Leucadian peak 
(5.615-17, 5.638-40).!1© That mountainous waves are especially 
beloved in the Latin tradition is confirmed by the fact that, in 
Ovid’s account of the death of Hippolytus in the Metamorphoses, 
the wave from which the bull springs forth curves up like a ‘huge 
tower of water’ (cumulusque immanis aquarum) that looks like a 
‘mountain’ (in montis speciem, 15.508-9); in Euripides’ 
Hippolytus, however, the wave merely ‘draws close to the sky’ 
(kOw ovpav® otnpicov, 1207). 

In ancient literary criticism, mountains are a ready target for 
the charge of hyperbole. In Demetrius’ On Style, the critic 
adduces Homer’s depiction of the Cyclops as ‘like the wooded 
summit of high mountains’ (€Wkel ... piw VANEVTL VWNAWV 
OpEwv) as a good example of hyperbolic klimax (Od. 9.190-2 ap. 
Demetr. Eloc. 2.52). At Suasoria 1.12, Seneca reports Maecenas’ 
thoughts on the hyperbolic use of mountains in poetry: Homer in 
the Odyssey describes how the blinded Cyclops ‘tore off the top of 
a great mountain’ (Gm0pphgas KOpugrv Opeoc peyaAOLo, 
9.481) and threw it into the sea, which a certain Dorion 
bombastically paraphrases as ‘mountain is torn from mountain’ 
(6pouG Opoc AmoOonTal); Maecenas contrasts this with Vergil’s 


more tasteful adaptation in the Aeneid, ‘no small part of a 
mountain’ (haud partem exiguam montis, 10.128).!17 Vergil 
himself is exceptionally fond of hyperbolic comparisons with 
mountains in order to characterize the huge size of things, and in 
general ‘Latin epic is particularly notorious for its tendency to 
exaggerate’.!18 Not only does such hyperbole confuse the most 
basic of natural categories (land, sea), but it is particularly 
germane for the narrator(s) of a love story: as Hardie puts it, 
‘[t]he essence of hyperbole lies in a disparity between subject- 
matter and expression’; it is hence a common feature of erotic 
discourse because it ‘corresponds to the distorted scale of values 
produced by the emotion of love’.!19 The primary narrator, who 
identifies himself as ‘erotically inclined’ (€pwTtk0c, 1.2.1), meets 
Clitophon while both stare at the same thing on the painting of 
Europa: Eros. What is potentially a Vergilian brand of hyperbole 
thus contributes to the linguistic features of Achilles’ love-struck 
characters. 

Secondly, the use of military terminology applied to the storm. 
Once the storm takes hold, Clitophon refers to the ‘warfare of the 
waves’ (TOV KULATwWV V OTHOLG, 3.2.2); to a ‘battle between 
wind and waves’ (Qvéuwv wayn Kal KUUATwV, 3.2.8); and— 
following the jettisoning of cargo—to a storm with whom a peace 
treaty cannot be made (0 d€ yelwWV OVK EomEVSdETO, 3.2.9). 
Military terminology is in the background in Homeric storms: 
Eustathius notes that the verb ovupsmisTw, used of the winds at 
Odyssey 5.295, is the ‘uox propria for the action of armies’.!2° 
Alcaeus is the first extant author to use the motif of a storm- 
tossed ship as an allegory for political strife, and includes a 
reference to the ‘civil strife of the winds’ (TwWVv AvEuwV oTAoLV, 
fr. 208.1 V.).121 The Latin epic tradition puts the motif to work. 
After being released by Aeolus, the winds in the storm of Aeneid 
1 deploy ‘as if in armed array’ (uelut agmine facto, 1.82).122 
Following the jettisoning of cargo, the storm ‘achieved victory’ 
(uicit hiems), and the fastenings of the ship become loose and 
take on ‘hostile water’ (inimicum imbrem, 1.119-23).123 
Lucretius and Lucan also endow their storms with military 
qualities and technical terminology,!2* but it is, unsurprisingly, 


Ovid who takes it to extremes: in the storm that hits Ceyx in the 
Metamorphoses, winds ‘wage war’ (bella gerunt uenti, 11.491), 
waves batter the ship like a battering ram does a citadel (11.507- 
9), waves assault the ship as a soldier does the walls of a city, 
and the crew fear as do the city’s inhabitants (11.525-36). 
Clitophon’s militarized description of the storm therefore suggests 
a conceptualization of the elemental ‘world at war’ analogous to 
that found in the politicized atmosphere of the Aeneid and the 
eroticized atmosphere of the Metamorphoses. In Achilles, 
however, it lacks the political urgency of the storm in the Aeneid, 
but Achilles transfers it into an erotic context, as does Ovid 
(although without killing the storm-tossed lover). 

Third, the use of near-homophones and homoeoteleuton. 
Clitophon describes the cacophony made by the crew and 
passengers when the storm hits (OAOAVYyUOC yUVvalkiy, 
CAaXayu0s AvépHv, ‘shrieking of women, cries of men’, 3.2.8). 
The gendered collocation of verbal forms of OAOAUypLOCG and 
CiAaXayu0c has a precedent in Xenophon’s Anabasis, when 
favourable sacrifices provoke the shouting of men (AvnAGAaCov) 
and women (oUVwAOAUCOV, 4.3.19); and, in Heliodorus, there is 
a similarly gendered division of labour at the rites for 
Neoptolemus at Delphi (WAOAUEav LEV ai yUvaikes NAdAagav 
d€ ol Avdpec, 3.5.2).125 In the context of storms, however, Vergil 
deploys a curiously similar case of a jingling near-homophony 
and homoeoteleuton to describe the ‘shouting of men and 
creaking of ropes’ (clamorque uirum stridorque rudentum, 
1.87),!2© whose double nominative singular plus genitive plural, 
with its distinctive and rhythmical orque-um—orque—um 
homoeoteleuton, provides an audibly resonant model for Achilles’ 
OAOALYLOG yUVaLK@V, AAaAayuoc Avdp@v. An even closer 
model for the near-homophony of Achilles’ OAOAULyLOC 
(iAaX.ayp0c resides in Vergil’s description of the aural effects of 
the din of battle in the Aeneid, which include the ‘shouting of 
men and booming of trumpets’ (clamorque uirum clangorque 
tubarum, 2.313).!27 The proximity of Achilles’ phraseology, in 
form and sound, to that of Vergil suggests that the author has an 
ear that is sensitive to (Vergilian) Latin. 


The so-called Herpyllis fragment, which is perhaps to be 
attributed to Antonius Diogenes’ Wonders Beyond Thule, presents 
evidence that confounds hopes of reconstructing a clean stemma 
of storms from Vergil to Achilles (via Ovid or otherwise). The 
text, the most intact section of which comprises almost sixty 
relatively unbroken lines of narrative, is written on the verso of a 
papyrus that probably contains a dating formula relating to the 
reign of Trajan.!28 The narrative concerns the farewells and 
departure of a man and a woman on separate ships, followed by a 
description (narrated by the man) of the storm that subsequently 
hits; it is not clear whether the man and woman are in an erotic 
relationship. The presentation of the storm registers some striking 
links with the storms in Achilles, Vergil, and Ovid: in particular, 
the comparison of a wave to a mountain and the use of military 
terminology. In the first instance, a connection with Ovid’s Ceyx 
and Alcyone narrative has been suggested on the basis of the 
‘halcyon lament’ (@pfjvov GAKvOvELOV, col. ii 12 SW) raised by 
the man and woman as they part from each other.!29 
Linguistically, however, the passage seems closer to that of 
Achilles and Vergil: at the onset of the storm, the sea crests to the 
size of mountains (€& (o0V [6pea]tv EKOPUPODTO); the storm is 
‘unconquerable’ (yew@va ... Avikntov), perhaps looking to 
Vergil’s uicit hiems; and the winds stir up a ‘revolution’ (oTdotv) 
not yet openly ‘hostile’ ([sto]Aeuiav), thus reproducing Vergil’s 
‘hostile water’ (inimicum imbrem)./3° It is possible that the 
Herpyllis author is reading Achilles Tatius, or vice versa. It is also 
possible—and in my view more likely in light of his knowledge of 
Latin poetry and the accumulation of similar details—that 
Achilles’ storm adopts certain features from Vergil’s storm, to 
which the Herpyllis author may also have had access. 

There is a final hint, again based on a close verbal and 
semantic proximity, that Achilles may have had his nose in the 
vicinity of Vergil’s storm. Clitophon, having survived the storm 
(but separated from Leucippe), washes up at Pelusium (3.5.6) and 
boards a ship for Alexandria, via the Nile (3.9.1). The vessel is 
attacked en route by the Boukoloi, and he and his companions 
are taken prisoner (3.9.1-3). He is at a low ebb: ‘I began to weep 
for Leucippe. I counted up all the troubles that I had brought 


upon her and wailed deep in my soul, concealing in my heart the 
sound of my wailing’ (KAaietv Hpyov TV AevKinmnv. Kai di) 
AOYyLOGUEVOS GowV AUTH yEyOva KakWVv aiTLOCG, KwKUVOaG EV 
TA Wuxi] BUOLOV, TH SE VO KAEWaG TOU KwkKUTOD TOV Wd@ov, 
3.10.1). Clitophon here parallels the gloomy disposition of 
Aeneas, who, after the storm has deposited the Trojans on the 
Carthaginian coast, feigns a hopeful speech to his men. Then, 
‘sick with huge woes, he falsifies hope on his face, and submerges 
his grief deep in his heart’ (curisque ingentibus aeger / spem uultu 
simulat, premit altum corde dolorem, 1.208—9). Aside from the 
situational similarity, the lexical overlap is impressively close: 
both men are concerned with great troubles (Gowv ... KaKG)V; 
curisque ingentibus), which they attempt to dissimulate (KA€Wac; 
simulat) by suppressing the symptoms (oral in Achilles, Tov 
K@KUTOD TOV WOgov; emotional in Vergil, dolorem), deep 
(BU@LoV; altum) within their inner selves (€v Ti] Wuyf] ... TH dE 
v@;13! corde).132 Achilles also follows the bipartite structure of 
Vergil’s syntax, according to which, in the first clause, the hero 
does something in relation to one part of the anatomy (KwkUoac 
Ev TH Wuxi) BUOLOV; spem uultu simulat), which is belied by 
activity in the second clause relating to another part of the 
anatomy (TQ) d€ v@ KAEWac TOU KwWKUTOD TOV WO@oOr; premit 
altum corde dolorem). The language used by Achilles and Vergil 
in these instances is not conventional, and extant ancient 
literature offers nothing comparable. 

In addition to Clitophon as a type of post-storm Aeneas, there 
is a further possibility. On the battlefield in Aeneid 10, Pallas, the 
son of Aeneas’ ally Evander, prays to Hercules that he might 
vanquish Turnus. Hercules, however, knows that he cannot save 
Pallas (in a situation modelled on the Iliadic Zeus’ inability to 
save his son, Sarpedon, Il. 16.431-61), and recapitulates the 
earlier response of Aeneas: ‘he suppressed a great groan in the 
depths of his heart, pouring forth ineffectual tears’ (magnumque 
sub imo / corde premit gemitum lacrimasque effundit inanes, 
10.464-5). Again, there is a link with Clitophon insofar as both 
men suppress manifestations of grief, but there are two further 
details: the suppression of, specifically, (the sound of) a groan 


(KAEWac TOU KwWKUTOD TOV WO@oOV; premit gemitum) in the 
heart (T@ 5€ VG; sub imo corde), in combination with weeping 
(KAaieLv; lacrimasque effundit).133 If Vergil’s Hercules is a frame 
of reference for Clitophon here—the confluence of parallels looks 
attractive—the effect of the allusion is one of incongruity: 
Clitophon plays the role of Hercules, who, rather than mournfully 
reflecting on the inevitability of fate and the brevity of life (in 
connection with his protégé Pallas), laments the vicissitudes he 
has brought about for Leucippe. Stifling a groan is all very well as 
a demonstration of stoicizing resilience, but it drastically rescales 
the cosmic and universal implications in Vergil to the level of the 
erotic and domestic. 


5.5 Conclusion 


Chariton’s interest in Vergil’s Aeneid is largely confined to the 
first half of the poem. That of Achilles is even more restricted and 
is limited primarily to the relationship between Dido and Aeneas 
in Book 4, the inscrutable blush of Lavinia in Book 12, and 
several vignettes and linguistic details from the storm in Book 1 
and the sack of Troy in Book 2. Achilles’ adaptation of the Aeneid 
generally involves harnessing its erotic potential for playful 
effect. This is best exemplified by the reduction of Dido’s tragedy 
(and the tradition of female lament more generally) to the 
adulterous Melite’s plea for marriage and, failing that, for sex. 
The impermanence of the relationship between Melite and 
Clitophon not only mirrors that of Dido and Aeneas but furnishes 
it with a happy (and historically unproblematic) ending. 
Leucippe’s flush has a richer field of signification if read as an 
adaptation of Lavinia’s blush, by which it is rendered proleptic of 
the eventual marriage between the protagonists. If the Ovidian 
Corinna’s blush is also part of the intertextual matrix, this has the 
effect of complicating the character of Leucippe, who is 
simultaneously a virginal epic maiden and guilty elegiac puella. 
Achilles also capitalizes on the erotic potential of the mini- 
narrative of Coroebus’ disastrous love for Cassandra, which he 


applies to his protagonists. Again, his version has a happy ending. 
Finally, Achilles’ knowledge of the Aeneid is corroborated by the 
fact that he reproduces, in his storm narrative, linguistic and 
metaphorical elements from Vergil’s own storm narrative. This 
evidences an interest in Latin poetry that goes beyond erotica. 
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Achilles Tatius and the Destruction of Bodies 


Ovid, Lucan, Seneca 


6.1 Introduction 


In the previous chapter, I set out a case for Achilles’ knowledge of 
Vergil’s Aeneid. His interest in this poem, which predominantly 
comprises the narrative of Dido and Aeneas, Lavinia’s blush, and 
Coroebus’ love for Cassandra, homes in on a small number of 
available moments that have erotic potential. In this chapter, I 
shift the focus from the amatory capital yielded by Latin epic to 
the more violent and destructive representations contained in the 
epics of Ovid and Lucan, as well as Senecan tragedy. 
Specifically, my interest will be in the role of bodies (and the 
threat posed to their boundaries) in certain episodes of the novel: 
Charicles’ death in Book 1; and the decapitation of ‘Leucippe’ in 
Book 5.2 I shall make four arguments (accordingly divided into 
four sections). First (Section 6.2), Achilles’ text manifests strong 
indications of interaction with the accounts of the gruesome 
death of Hippolytus in Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Seneca’s 
Phaedra.? Secondly (Section 6.3), Achilles (or, rather, Clitophon) 
exhibits a recurrent interest in bodily dismemberment and 
reconstitution analogous to that in Ovid and Neronian poetry. 
Thirdly (Section 6.4), the decapitation of ‘Leucippe’ in Book 5 not 
only is modelled on the similar fate of the historical Pompeius 
Magnus but also combines the accounts of this event found in 
Lucan and Plutarch. In these three respects Achilles is, as I shall 
elaborate, alive to developments in Neronian literature that 


privilege the aesthetics of gore and bodily destruction, and which 
reflect the Roman imperial taste for violence more generally.* In 
the fourth and final section (6.5), I shall suggest that Achilles is 
attracted to the arresting style and verbal wit of Ovid, especially 
in connection with his flood narrative. 

Achilles characterizes Clitophon as obsessed with (looking at) 
bodies: their wounds and vulnerability to suffering; their innards; 
the disintegration and recomposition of their constituent parts; 
the permeability of their boundaries; and the orifices into or from 
which matter is inserted or emitted, especially the mouth. 
Corporeal and traumatological discourse in Achilles is 
constructed from the same linguistic and conceptual apparatus as 
that applied to analogous discourses in Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
and poetry of the Neronian period (especially Lucan and Seneca). 
Scholars posit a range of ideological significances behind the 
proliferation of broken bodies in these texts. In a well-known 
article, Most surveys the bodily vicissitudes and anatomical 
carnage—wounding; dismemberment; decapitation—wrought in 
Neronian texts, of which Ovid’s Metamorphoses is avowedly a 
precursor; he argues that it expresses a contemporary crisis of 
identity via analogies with a traditional Stoic zetema (the link 
between bodily integrity and identity), and with images derived 
from the scenes of horror taking place at amphitheatrical shows.® 
Leigh likewise interprets Lucan as constructing the reader as an 
amphitheatrical audience who reflects the ‘guilty voyeurism of 
Neronian verse’.’ For Bartsch and Dinter, bodily destruction in 
Lucan functions as a metaphor for the breakdown of coherent 
identity caused by civil war.® In the context of Senecan tragedy 
(especially the Phaedra), Segal explores the ‘concern with the 
autonomy of our physical being, and our corporeal integrity’ as it 
relates to amphitheatrical displays and the fragility of 
personhood.? These positions will inform my reading of Achilles, 
as well as clarifying his literary debt to Ovid, Lucan, and Seneca. 

The emphasis on bodily gore in Ovid, Lucan, and Seneca not 
only provides Achilles with a repertoire of literary models for 
characterizing the protagonist and his interests, but its 
manifestation in Achilles is also a potential indicator of a broader 
concern with the nature of selfhood and identity. There is a brand 


of cultural theory that reads the human body, especially the 
female body (defined in ancient thought by its porousness and 
penetrability), as a locus for exploring sociopolitical concerns. 1° 
This has generated a number of powerful interpretations of Greek 
texts written under the Roman Empire, including the Greek 
novels, whose heroines exhibit a recurrent anxiety about their 
bodily integrity. The body of Leucippe, for example, can be read 
as a site of resistance against Roman imperial power (in a manner 
akin to what we find in martyrological texts), and against the 
structural violence visited upon women by a _ patriarchal 
society.!! In this chapter, however, I shall not argue that Achilles 
is making any particular or overt political point. Rather, I 
suggest, with Zeitlin, that the novel’s obvious concentration on 
bodily boundaries is part of a discourse of selfhood and identity 
taking place during the imperial period; and, with King, that the 
novel offers various modes of viewing bodily suffering. !2 

Indeed, there is a formidable mass of scholarship on the 
signifying potential of the body, not least in connection with its 
fragmentation or destruction. This aspect has received attention 
from inter alios psychoanalysts, social and cultural historians, and 
literary critics. For psychoanalysts in the wake of Freud, such as 
Klein (in her theory of ‘reparation’) and Lacan (in his theory of 
the ‘mirror stage’), images of bodily fragmentation reflect 
concerns with psychic fragmentation and derive from the early 
stages of cognitive development in which a child learns to 
recognize itself as a distinct whole rather than a ‘body in 
pieces’.13. This can precipitate in the human subject a 
‘fetishization of wholeness’,!4 which has a specifically erotic 
application with Platonic pedigree: in Aristophanes’ myth of 
androgyny in Plato’s Symposium, love is defined as the ‘pursuit of 
wholeness’ (€tOvpia TOU 6AOU, Symp. 192e; see Section 1.2 on 
Chariton). It is therefore apt for the protagonist of a love novel. 


6.2 The Death of Charicles: Hippolytus in Euripides, Ovid, 
and Seneca 


The narrative of doomed homosexual love embodied in Charicles’ 
death by equestrian misadventure (1.7-14) is veined with generic 
markers of Greek tragedy, and is modelled on the death of 
Hippolytus as reported by the messenger in Euripides’ 
Hippolytus.!5 In Achilles, Clitophon’s homosexual cousin, Clinias, 
falls in love with a youth named Charicles and buys him a horse; 
after Charicles learns that his father plans to marry him off to a 
rich woman, he decides to ride his new horse, but the 
unfortunate youth is killed when the horse is spooked by a noise 
and careers out of control; Charicles is dashed against some 
branches and, becoming entangled in the reins, is trampled by 
the horse into an unrecognizable pulp; his father and Clinias then 
mourn over his corpse, thus reflecting the traditional structure of 
antiphonal lamentation.!© In Euripides’ Hippolytus, the 
eponymous hero, exiled from Troezen by his father, Theseus, who 
has cursed his son on the basis of a false allegation of rape by his 
wife, Phaedra, drives a team of horses along the coast; a bull 
emerges from the sea and spooks the horses, which proceed to 
career out of control, smashing its driver on the rocks and 
entangling him in the reins; at the end of the play, he appears 
onstage barely alive, and lives long enough to reconcile with his 
father (Hipp. 1153-1461). In contrast to Euripides, in Ovid it is 
Virbius (an Italianized reincarnation of Hippolytus reconstituted 
by his father, Aesculapius) who takes on the role of messenger 
and narrates the death of his former self in order to console the 
nymph Egeria for the death of her husband, Numa (Met. 15.492- 
546). In the version transmitted by Seneca’s Phaedra, father and 
son cannot reconcile because, as in Achilles, the son is already 
dead (Phdr. 989-1280). 

Achilles’ account of Charicles is not, however, a mere 
adaptation of Euripides’ Hippolytus but a cocktail of Hippolytus 
traditions combining the accounts of Euripides, Ovid, and Seneca 
(on this model of combinatory allusion see pp. 30, 327-8).17 
That is to say nothing of the lost treatments in Euripides’ 
Hippolytus Kaluptomenos or Sophocles’ Phaedra, or indeed those 
in Ennius, Pacuvius, and Accius. A panoply of arguments has 
been advanced regarding the various levels of influence between 
individual accounts, often in an effort to reconstruct the content 


of the lost versions of Euripides and Sophocles. There is 
particular anxiety over whether, for example, Hippolytus appears 
onstage alive or dead after his accident, and to what extent the 
surviving Latin material incorporates the lost instantiations. 18 

Notwithstanding the loss of so much data that could shed 
more definitive light on these questions, there are clear 
indications of Achilles’ reworking of Ovid and Seneca in his 
construction of the Charicles episode. These include details that 
are unique to Achilles and the Latin poets: the role of wood as an 
agent of injury; the ejection from the horse ‘as if from a catapult’; 
a ‘double death’; and other verbal particularities. More significant 
is the emphasis on gore and excessive bodily destruction in 
Achilles and the Latin poets, which is absent from the Greek 
account, and for which Ovid and the Neronian poets are 
especially well known.!9 Unlike Euripides, Achilles and the Latin 
poets share in a fixation on the nature of the wound, and the 
wound’s effect on the recognizability and beauty of the injured 
party. The telescoping of these issues reflects a concern with 
identity and aesthetics, and how one responds to the viewing of 
bodily pain. The same nexus of concerns is to be found in the 
context of Hippolytus in Ovid and Seneca, and throughout 
Lucan’s epic more generally. 

Let us start with the details. There are specificities shared by 
Achilles, Euripides, and the Latin tradition. These include the fear 
felt by the horse(s), nautical imagery (including a simile 
comparing the rider to a sailor/helmsman), his entanglement in 
the reins, and the lament of his father.2° There are also details 
peculiar to Achilles and the Latin accounts. First, the messenger 
in Euripides elides the fact that Hippolytus is ‘thrown from the 
vehicle’. This is in contrast to Achilles (€kKpoVETaL UEV THC 
€dpac, 1.12.5), Ovid (excutior curru, 15.524), and Seneca (in 
pedes iactant onus, 1084).2! The manner in which Charicles is 
hurled from the horse ‘as if flung from a catapult’ (Wc dO 
unxaviic mpooapay@eic, 1.12.5) requires scrutiny. Similar 
images recur in Achilles twice more: first in describing how a 
plank that is carrying Clinias in the sea hits a rock, springs back 
‘like a catapult’ (SiKnv unyxavijs), and launches him ‘as if from a 
sling’ (Womep AO opEeVvdOvnNG, 5.9.2); and again for the speed at 


which Clitophon runs to the Temple of Artemis ‘as if hurled by a 
catapult’ (WG AO uNnyaviis BANGeic, 7.15.3). A comparison to 
the launching of an object from a catapult or sling occurs in none 
of the surviving treatments of Hippolytus, but it has a precedent 
in the Aeneid, where Aconteus is flung from his chariot ‘like a 
stone shot from a catapult’ (in morem ... tormento ponderis acti, 
11.615-17). It later becomes a favourite of Ovid in the 
Metamorphoses as a measure for heat, speed, and force: Mercury 
melts with love for Herse, and Romulus is raptured up to 
Olympus by Mars, and both are compared to a lead slingshot 
(funda, 2.727-8, 14.825-6); the hunting dog Laelaps is quicker 
than a slingshot (glans, 7.777), and the Calydonian boar rushes 
like a rock launched from a catapult (8.357-8).22 Even more 
proximate to Charicles for its bloody sequel is Ovid’s description 
of the maddened Athamas, who whirls his son Learchus round 
‘like a sling’ (more ... fundae) and smashes his face against a rock 
(saxo / discutit ora, 4.518-19).2° Charicles is likewise flung, and 
his face (as we shall see) is dashed against branches (TO 
mpO0ownov aiox~UveTal, 1.12.5). This is an obvious case of 
Achilles’ appreciation for Ovidian imagery. Hence his inclusion of 
the rider’s ejection from the vehicle, in order that he can deploy 
an Ovidian trademark. 

In Euripides’ play, Hippolytus batters his head and flesh on 
rocks (om0d0UuEVOC LEV mpOG TETpaLG PiAOV Kdpa / Opavwv 
TE OdpKac, 1238-9). In Achilles and the Latin tradition, however, 
the physical injuries are caused by falling into, or being dragged 
through, vegetal matter: Charicles flies headlong into a tree 
(S€vdpw) and his ‘face is disfigured by the tree’s branches’ (0x0 
d€ TOV TOU dSEVdp0vU KAASwWV TO mpOownOV aioyYUVETAL, 
1.12.5). Ovid’s Hippolytus is torn apart by a tree stump (in stipe, 
Met. 15.525); and Seneca’s Hippolytus combines Euripidean rocks 
with Ovidian tree stumps to create a painful medley of boulders 
(scopulis), brambles (dumis), hard stone (durus ... lapis), a tree 
trunk charred into a stake (truncus ambusta sude / ... stipite), 
undergrowth (uirgulta), and thorn bushes bristling with sharp 
brambles (acutis asperi uepres rubis, Phdr. 1093-1104).24 There 
is no particular interpretative gain to be won here, but the choice 


of material does point to the (more painful) Latin tradition. 

There are also two correspondences in idiom. Charicles is 
caught in the reins, which drag him along a ‘path of death’ 
(@avatou TpiBov, 1.12.6). Although not identical, it does recall 
Seneca’s Hippolytus, whose bloodied body ‘scores a long path 
with bloody marks’ (longum cruenta tramitem signat nota, Phdr. 
1107).25 This is further evidence for Achilles’ preference for the 
gorier Latin tradition over Euripides’ more sanitized version. A 
second, and closer, idiomatic parallel between Achilles and 
Seneca occurs in the lament of Charicles’ father. He complains 
that, in being deprived of both his son and the ability to 
recognize his son’s features in death, Charicles has ‘died a double 
death, in soul and body’ (wot TE@vNKas OdvaTov SinAotv, 
Wuxi, Kai owyatt, 1.13.4).2° The sentiment has Homeric 
precedent in Circe’s reference to Odysseus and his men as ‘twice 
dead’ (Sto@avéec, Od. 12.22).27 More significant is the fact that, 
in the Senecan father’s lament for his son, Theseus also complains 
that he has witnessed ‘a double death and twin corpses’ (bina ... 
uiderem funera et geminam necem, 1214). In this case, however, 
he is referring literally to two deaths: those of Phaedra (who has 
just committed suicide) and Hippolytus.2® Achilles therefore 
metaphorizes, via a Homeric annotation, what in Seneca had 
been meant literally. Nothing similar emanates from Ovid’s 
treatment, no doubt because the father’s lament is not a feature 
of Virbius’ narrative. There may also be a learned irony lurking 
behind Achilles’ ‘double death’ theme that is specific to the Latin 
Hippolytus tradition. Servius, commenting on Vergil’s brief 
account of Hippolytus’ transformation into Virbius in the Aeneid, 
explains that the Italian name ‘Virbius’ is a Latin etymologization 
of the fact that he is ‘twice born’, or ‘twice a man’, that is, uir 
bis.29 Plutarch attests to an imperial Greek knowledge of, and 
interest in, Latin etymologies (Quaest. conu. 726e-27a), and the 
Suda entry for Achilles (a 4695) does in fact attribute to him a 
work On Etymology.°° If Achilles is aware of the etymology of 
the Italian Virbius, then the punning application to his own 
‘Hippolytus’ as having died a ‘double death’ well contrasts the 
tragedy of the Greek versions with the happy outcome of Ovid’s 


Latin version.?1 

We can now proceed to thematic overlaps, likewise 
underpinned by an edifice of impressively close verbal 
parallelisms: the macabre emphasis on wounds and 
dismemberment; the wounds’ effect on the viewer’s ability to 
recognize the corpse (raising the question of what constitutes 
personal identity); and the wounds’ effect on the beauty of the 
deceased (raising the issue of the aesthetics of trauma). 

In the first instance, in his description of Charicles, Achilles 
uses a specific turn of phrase whose morphology and imagery are 
undocumented in Greek literature but very frequent in Latin. The 
result of his injuries is that ‘he was completely a wound’ (6A.0¢ 
yap Tpavua Nv, 1.13.2); that is, the wound has stripped Charicles 
of his features to the point that he and the wound are 
coterminous entities. I shall return in Section 6.5 to Achilles’ 
predilection for this predicative use of 6A.0¢ to denote a physical 
state (on which see also Section 1.2 on Chariton),22 but here the 
crucial point is that Ovid in the Metamorphoses uses a virtually 
identical phrase to describe Hippolytus, of whom ‘everything 
was one wound’ (unumque erat omnia uulnus, 15.529).25 This is 
indeed a ‘striking image’.5+ Nor does Ovid limit the sentiment to 
Hippolytus, but in the same poem applies it also to the satyr 
Marsyas, who, stripped of his skin by Apollo for challenging him 
to a musical contest, becomes ‘nothing except a wound’ (nec 
quidquam nisi uulnus erat, 6.388). The idea of a body or object 
made up entirely of wounds recurs on three further occasions in 
the Ovidian oeuvre, including Ovid’s self-description in the last 
line of his exile poetry.3° 

As the first century progresses, the phrase undergoes slight 
modifications and is adapted to increasingly gruesome contexts. 
Unsurprisingly, Lucan seizes upon it in his description of the fate 
of Cato’s soldiers in snake-infested Egypt: Sabellus is bitten by a 
seps and becomes a ‘bare wound without a body’ (nudum sine 
corpore uulnus, 9.769), and Tullus is bitten by a haemorrhois and 
his ‘whole body is a wound’ (totum est pro uulnere corpus, 
9.814).3© The Flavian poets keep the phrase in business: in 
Statius’ Thebaid, a snake crushes the little Opheltes, ward of 


Hypsipyle, to the point where his ‘whole body is in the wound’ 
(totumque in uulnere corpus, 5.598); and an epigram in Martial’s 
De Spectaculis describes an amphitheatrical scene in which a 
criminal, playing the role of the bandit leader Laureolus, is gored 
to the extent that ‘there was no body in his whole body’ (in omni 
nusquam corpore corpus erat, 7.6, quoted more fully in Section 
6.3). The sentiment clearly found a comfortable home in the 
Latin tradition, nourished as it was by amphitheatrical spectacles 
of punishment and violence.?7 

Aside from the remarkable fact that a _ near-identical 
traumatological phrase is used of both Charicles and Ovid’s 
Hippolytus, it is worth considering what significance such a 
phrase might have beyond matters of intertextuality. Injuries of 
this sort constitute a violent erosion of the ‘dermal limit’ and a 
breakdown of the boundary between the body and the outside 
world, resulting in a distortion of the fundamental categories 
underpinning the binary of ‘self and ‘not self’. In the majority 
of the Latin examples, the victim is being punished for a 
transgression: Hippolytus for (ostensibly) defiling his father’s 
marriage; Marsyas for challenging a god; Actaeon for seeing a 
forbidden sight; Ovid himself for his carmen et error; and 
Martial’s criminal for a crime. This implies that the victim suffers 
a destruction of his bodily limits for a transgression of societal 
limits. Such a destruction functions to negate the victim’s identity 
(by his unrecognizability, on which more below), and therefore 
ostracizes him from the societal system that he has transgressed. 

The idea of punishment is pertinent to Charicles because of his 
homosexuality and rejection of marriage. Gay lovers in Greek 
novels tend not to live happily ever after: in Xenophon, 
Hippothous’ lover Hyperanthes dies (3.2), and his second lover, 
Cleisthenes, only survives by being adopted by Hippothous as his 
son (5.15); and in Achilles, Menelaus’ boyfriend is killed in tragic 
circumstances (2.34) that recall the death of Atys in Herodotus 
(1.35-45). In the world of the Greek novel, homosexual love 
cannot be authorized because it does not result in marriage and 
the subsequent procreation of children. Charicles’ dermal 
destruction might therefore signal a punishment for transgressing 
social norms, especially given that it occurs directly after his 


negative reaction to the prospect of marriage.3? The equestrian 
mode of his death suggests same-sex relations as its cause: his 
inability to control the horse is an unmistakable allusion to the 
Platonic image of the soul in the Phaedrus,*° which consists of a 
good horse, a bad horse, and a charioteer; the bad horse careers 
out of control when the charioteer sees a beautiful boy (253d- 
54e).41 

Charicles’ story is thus an explicit homosexualization of the 
Hippolytus myth, whose Euripidean incarnation can himself be 
read as a pathic eromenos who refuses to proceed to marriage as 
an ephebe normally would.42 In connection with Hippolytus, 
Phaethon in Euripides’ eponymous play is also relevant: this 
youth resists the marriage arranged by his father, Merops, dies in 
a charioteering accident, and is lamented by his father. Analogies 
with Phaethon are confirmed by the fact that he features in a 
choral ode in Euripides’ Hippolytus (732-41), and is a 
comparandum for Hippolytus in Seneca’s Phaedra (1090-2);43 
and, like Phaethon in Euripides’ Phaethon, Charicles resists 
marriage on the basis that he is simply being sold by his father 
for money.*4 Charicles therefore embodies examples of societally 
transgressive Greek tragic characters (Hippolytus, Phaethon) but 
is subjected to a peculiarly Roman form of punishment. 

The exaggerated and grotesque extent of Charicles’ wounds is 
not only an index of violence but also the cause of his 
unrecognizability, which ‘opens out onto perplexing issues of 
personal identity’.4° A sequence of cause and effect, identical to 
that in Achilles, trails through the treatments of Hippolytus in 
Ovid and Seneca, as well as in the gallery of carnage in Lucan— 
but is altogether absent from Euripides.4© The messenger who 
reports Charicles’ accident describes his facial injuries (1.12.5) 
and concludes that ‘as a result, no one who saw him would even 
recognize him’ (Wote OVK Gv aUTOV TLC iSWV OVSE yvapiocEtev, 
1.12.6). Charicles’ father initiates his lament*” by observing the 
qualitative difference between his son’s past appearance upon 
departure and his present appearance upon return: ‘In what a 
state you were when you left me and went forth! In what a state 
you return to me, my son!’ (oloc dm’ gu00 mpoeAOWv, OioC 


émavepyny pol, TEKVOV, 1.13.2). He then launches into a 
disquisition on Charicles’ ‘double death’ (see above, p. 227), and 
mourns the fact that Charicles has left no physical or 
recognizable features in death: 


TOI HEV yap GAAOLc THV AnO0GavovTwvV Kav iyvoc THV 
yV@plouatwv dslaowletat Kav TO GvO0c TIC THV 
MpOOWIMWV AMOAEOH, THe TO EiSwAOV Kai mapnyopel TO 
AvUOUVMEVOV KaOEVSOVTa pWOLMEVOG: THY LEV yap 
Wuxnyv eeev O Gdvatos, Ev dé TH) OWLATL TNPEL TOV 
dvOpwov. cov S5€ Ouod Kai Tadta dliEpOElpEV  TUYN, 
Kal OL TEOVNKac GavaTov SinLODV, WuYA, Kal oWpaTL. 
OUTWC GOV TEOVNKE Kal Tis EiKOVOS N OKLa LEV yap 
Wuyxn cov mEpEevyev, OLY EUploKw SE GE OVSE EV TH 
OWLIATL. 

Of others at least a trace is preserved when they die, whereby to 
recognize them: even if the bloom of a man’s face is ruined, he yet 
retains its image, and consoles the mourner with an imitation of 
sleep, for Death may have snatched away the soul but he preserves 
the man in the body. But in your case, Fortune has destroyed this 
too at the same time. To me, you have died a double death, both in 
body and in soul. Thus is even the shadow of your likeness dead: 


your soul has fled, and not even in your body do I see you. 
(1.13.3-4) 


Identity and its indices are thus paramount in the account of 
Charicles’ death and its aftermath.*® 

In the Charicles episode, the theme of unrecognizability of 
corpses is heavily implicated in the Latin incarnations of 
Hippolytus. The theme is, of course, not unknown in Greek 
literature: the Iliad refers to the difficulty of distinguishing 
between corpses after battle (vOa Stayv@vat yadenwc fv 
Gvdpa Ekaotov, 7.424); the paidagogus who falsely reports the 
death of Orestes in the chariot crash at Delphi in Sophocles’ 
Electra remarks that ‘none of those friends who saw him could 
recognize his wretched body’ (Wote pndéva / yv@vat pirwv 
iSdvT’ Gv GOALOV Séuac, 755-6);49 and the topos also features 
in sepulchral inscriptions (for example, IG XIV 2131).°° But 


recognition is thematically key in Ovid’s account in the 
Metamorphoses, because it serves as an aetiology for the 
metamorphosis in national identity from Greek Hippolytus to 
Italian Virbius. It is the totality of Hippolytus’ wound (discussed 
above) that facilitates this change.5! Virbius emphasizes that 
‘there were no parts of the body that you could have recognised’ 
(nullasque in corpore partes / noscere quas posses) as a result of 
his equivalence to a wound (unumque erat omnia uulnus, 15.528— 
9). He then describes how Diana endowed him with ‘new facial 
features not to be recognised’ (nec cognoscenda reliquit / ora 
mihi, 15.539-40), in order to avoid stoking the ire of Dis. Lastly, 
Hippolytus reports the speech act of Diana that affirms his 
metamorphosis from past Hippolytus into present Virbius: ‘she 
said, “You who were Hippolytus shall now be Virbius” (“‘qui’que 
‘fuisti / Hippolytus’ dixit, ‘nunc idem Virbius esto’, 15.543-4). 
This upbeat contrast between past and present identity (fuisti ... 
nunc) is reiterated in the gloomy distinction that Charicles’ father 
draws between his son’s former and present appearance (Oi0C 
dn’ €u00 mpoerOwv, oioc énavépyn OU. The contrast between 
past (alive) and present (dead) state of the deceased is a 
conventional feature of lament (for example, that of Briseis for 
Patroclus, Il. 19.287-90),°2 but Achilles and Ovid are both 
analogously concerned with the recognizability and identity of 
the corpses. In Ovid, what begins as a tragic inability to recognize 
a battered corpse concludes as a happier inability to recognize 
Virbius in his new Italian identity and setting; that is, in Ovid, 
Hippolytus’ wounding and resultant featurelessness are put to 
positive effect. In Achilles, however, Charicles’ father enjoys no 
such happy ending. 

In Seneca’s Phaedra, recognition and identity are equally 
central to the denouement, although, as in Achilles, there is no 
cheerful outcome. Evidence for Achilles’ adaptation of this play is 
again underpinned by a number of close verbal proximities 
relating to these themes. Throughout Seneca’s play, Hippolytus’ 
identity is bound up with his appearance: Phaedra tells him that 
her love for him is prompted by his startling resemblance to his 
father, Theseus (646-60); and on _ seeing Hippolytus’ 
disfigurement, she finds it hard to believe that she is looking at 


(and is responsible for such a drastic change in) his facial form 
(Hippolyte, tales intuor uultus tuos / talesque feci?, ‘Hippolytus, is 
this how I see your face—how I have made it?’, 1168-9). 
Charicles’ father articulates his shock at his son’s changed 
appearance by means of a repeated correlative adjective (0i0¢ ... 
otoc), as does Phaedra (tales ... tales). Double correlative 
adjectives feature as part of Menander Rhetor’s example of a 
monodic lament (‘what a man (OtoVv) they have snatched away, 
how (oia) they have exulted over the fallen!’, II 435.13),°3 but 
Achilles and Seneca are connected by their shared preoccupation 
with a change in facial features resulting from a chariot crash. 
Furthermore, when his son’s body parts are presented to him, 
Seneca’s Theseus is incredulous that he is really looking at 
Hippolytus (Hippolytus hic est?), and, far from recognizing him, 
he can only claim to ‘recognize’ his own crime and responsibility 
for his son’s death (crimen agnosco meum: / ego te peremi, ‘I 
recognize my crime: I have destroyed you’, 1249-50); indeed, his 
recognition extends only to the anatomized fragments of 
Hippolytus’ body (laeui lateris agnosco notas, 1260). Theseus 
expresses wonder that a ‘son’ could ‘return’ to his father ‘in such 
a state’ (sic ad parentem natus ... redit?, 1272), just as Charicles’ 
father does (oiocg émavépyn Ol, TEKvOV). Greater pathos is 
suggested in the case of Charicles’ father, however, by the use of 
the second-person verb (€mavépyn), in contrast to Theseus’ more 
distanced, generalizing third-person verb (redit); this has to do 
with the fact that Achilles is more closely wedded to the formal 
features of lament, one of whose constituent elements is a 
second-person apostrophe of the dead.°4 

In the Charicles episode Achilles reworks the language of 
wounding and the cognate themes of recognition and identity, 
which are germane to the Hippolytus narratives in Ovid and 
Seneca (but barely registered in Euripides’ treatment). The 
influence of Lucan is also highly probable in connection with the 
effect of wounds on the ability to recognize the victim.°° For 
example, the gruesome mutilation of Marius Gratidianus prompts 
the poet to complain that his features should have been left 
recognizable (agnoscendus erat, 2.193),°° and, at Pharsalus, a son 
mutilates the face of a father to ensure that he is not recognized 


qua father (7.629-30). These examples reflect an anxiety about 
identifiability analogous to that exhibited by Charicles’ father. 
Charicles is linked more directly to the seps that bites Sabellus 
and reduces him to an unrecognizable sludge: the poet comments 
that, while all other African snakes ‘snatch the soul’ of the 
deceased (eripiunt omnes animam), the seps is the only one also 
to take the ‘body’ (tu sola cadauer, 9.788).°” The speech of 
Charicles’ father (1.13.3-4, quoted above) recapitulates the 
language and conceptual apparatus of the damage wrought by 
the seps: he laments that, while ‘death snatched away the soul’ 
(trv LEV yoo WuxNv eFeWev O Oavatos), it at least ‘preserves 
the man in body’ (€v d€ TM oWpATL THpel TOV AVOpws0Vv); he 
expands Lucan’s apophthegm to the effect that Clitophon died a 
double death in ‘soul and body’ (uyf| Kai oWuaTU, that his soul 
(Wuyn) has escaped, and that his body (owpati) is 
irretrievable.°° Achilles thus transfers the result of Sabellus’ 
serpentine injuries to Charicles’ equestrian injuries, combining 
elements of Ovid and Seneca that relate to the recognizability 
and identity of (the body of) Hippolytus. 

The death of Charicles elicits antiphonal laments: one from his 
father, and another from his lover, Clinias.°? As I have discussed, 
Charicles’ father focuses primarily on the effect that his son’s 
injuries have on his ability to be recognized. Contrastingly, the 
lament of Clinias is an exercise in self-reproach, and, more 
significantly, it offers a revealing insight into Clinias’ concern 
with his ability to perceive beauty. Both of these elements (but 
especially the latter) derive primarily, I suggest, from Seneca. 
Clinias’ first reaction upon seeing Charicles’ corpse is to blame 
himself for killing his master (€ywW wou TOV dSeomOTHV 
Gm0AWAeKa, ‘I have destroyed my master’, 1.14.1), which is 
also the Senecan Theseus’ first reaction upon seeing the medley 
of Hippolytus’ unrecognizable body parts (ego te peremi, ‘I have 
destroyed you’, 1250).©° The remainder of Clinias’ dirge exposes 
him as someone troubled primarily by the effects wrought on 
Charicles’ aesthetic qualities: he refers to him as a ‘handsome lad’ 
(uelpakiw KaAG@); he rails at the murderous horse as 
‘unappreciative of beauty’ (imme ... AvatoO@nTe KAAAOUG); and 


he expresses annoyance at the horse’s failure to enjoy being 
touched by ‘such a body’ (TOLOUTOV oWpyaTOG), which instead 
casts his rider’s ‘beauty’ to the ground (QAA’ épptibac, dotopye, 
TO KOAXAOC yapal, 1.14.2-3). Charicles’ father refers twice to the 
aesthetic effect of his son’s injuries: he describes the corpse as 
‘not shapely’ (OUS€ EVoYUwV) and reflects on the loss of ‘the 
bloom’ (TO Gv@oc) from his son’s face (1.13.2-3).©! Clinias’ 
fixation on his loss of Charicles’ beauty is explicable in terms of 
the sexual relationship that existed between them, but, by 
comparison with Charicles’ father, the emphasis borders on the 
(comically?) inappropriate. 

Hippolytus’ loss of beauty is likewise a leitmotif in Seneca’s 
Phaedra,®2 unlike in Euripides’ play, which contains only the 
slightest of hints at the loss of Hippolytus’ beauty—in the chorus’ 
reference to the mangling of his ‘young flesh and blonde head’ 
(odpkac veapac FavOov Te Kapa, Hipp. 1343-4). In Seneca’s 
Phaedra, Phaedra attempts to flatter him by referring to his 
‘unkempt beauty’ (incomptus decor, 657); the chorus sing on the 
theme of the fleetingness of beauty (761-76) and of Hippolytus’ 
beauty in particular (820-3); and Theseus, under the impression 
that his son has attempted to seduce his wife, refers damningly to 
Hippolytus’ ‘beautiful face’ (pulchram ... faciem, 919). His good 
looks are thrown into sharp relief by the devastation caused by 
his injuries: the messenger describes how his ‘beautiful face’ (ora 
... pulchra) and ‘unfortunate beauty’ (infelix decor) perish as he 
is dragged around by the horses (1095-6), and at the end of the 
speech the messenger contrasts Hippolytus’ present state with his 
former attractiveness, wondering, ‘is this the glory of his beauty? 
... He who just now shone like a star ... ’ (hocine est formae 
decus? ... siderum fulsit modo ..., 1110-12); and, on seeing 
Hippolytus’ corpse, Phaedra asks him, ‘where has that beauty of 
yours fled ... ?’ (heu me, quo tuus fugit decor ... ?, 1173). 
Theseus likewise wonders, ‘is this the face that shone with astral 
fire ... ? Has his beauty fallen to this?’ (haecne illa facies igne 
sidereo nitens ... ? huc cecidit decor?, 1269-70). 

Elsewhere, precedents for the conceit that death impacts 
specifically on beauty are scarce. In Bion’s Lament for Adonis, 


Aphrodite resignedly complains to Persephone that ‘everything 
beautiful ends up in your possession’ (TO d& mtv KaXOV €C OE 
KaTappelt, 55); Catullus adapts the sentiment in his lament for the 
death of the sparrow, and curses the Underworld for devouring 
‘everything beautiful’ (omnia bella) and depriving him of ‘such a 
beautiful’ (tam bellum) creature (3.13-15);®? the seizure of 
beauty by death is also a sepulchral theme and features in a 
number of funereal inscriptions for those who have died 
prematurely.©4 Unique to Achilles and Seneca, however, is the 
elaboration on how extreme bodily trauma results in the loss of 
beauty. In Seneca, the interest in the aesthetic effect of wounding 
is shared evenly between the would-be lover (Phaedra) and 
father (Theseus), but Achilles presents it as a discourse more 
characteristic of a lover (Clinias). Achilles thus redirects the 
theme of Hippolytus’ attractiveness in Seneca towards the 
characterization of Clinias as someone for whom the index of a 
person’s worth is their aesthetic value.®° 

A further example of Clinias’ aestheticizing tendencies perhaps 
harbours independent evidence of Achilles’ knowledge of Senecan 
drama, namely the mode of Agamemnon’s death in Seneca’s 
Agamemnon: decapitation. During his diatribe against women 
and marriage, Clinias catalogues women from the tragic stage 
who have brought men to ruin (1.8.4-7, see Section 4.4 in 
connection with Ovid). He concludes his catalogue with 
Clytemnestra, who murdered her husband, Agamemnon 
(AnéKtetvev ... KAutawvfotpa 6& Ayayéuvova, 1.8.6).°° For 
Clinias, the most outrageous element of this domestic drama is 
that Agamemnon should be murdered despite his exceptional 
beauty (especially his face), as evidence for which he adduces a 
verse from the Iliad: 


Ayauéuvova é&det povevOijvat TOV KaAdv, ov 
KOALOC OUptvLov FV, 

Guuata Kai KegaArv ikeAos Ati TepiKEepavvw- 
Handsome Agamemnon was doomed to die, whose 
beauty was heavenly, who was ‘as to his eyes and 
head like Zeus who rejoices in thunder’. 


(1.8.7, quoting Hom. Il. 2.478) 


Crucially, Clinias adds the detail that Clytemnestra killed him 
when ‘she severed that beautiful head’ (Kai TaUTnV AnéKoWev, 
@ Zed, TV KepaAryv yuvi, 1.8.7). In Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, 
Agamemnon continues to cry out as the blows of the axe rain 
down (1343-5), and Clytemnestra later describes how she struck 
three blows before he fell (1384-92); Aeschylus makes no 
reference to the neck or head.°” In Seneca’s Agamemnon, 
however, the dramatist is explicit that Clytemnestra aims for the 
neck as if at a sacrificial bull, only to fail in her aim and leave his 
head hanging by a segment of skin: 


habet, peractum est! pendet exigua male 
caput amputatum parte, et hinc trunco cruor 
exundat, illinc ora cum fremitu iacent. 


He’s hit, it’s all over! The head hangs by a small 
segment, not cleanly cut off. Here blood pours from 
the torso, there lies the face with its mouth still 
shouting. (Ag. 903-5) 


Decapitation is more frequent in Neronian poetry than it is in 
literature of any other period, and, as scholars have argued, 
Agamemnon’s decollation is probably a Senecan invention.°® The 
constellation of tragic elements surrounding Clinias is therefore 
more Senecan than Greek, given his specific reference to the 
severing of Agamemnon’s head and preoccupation with Charicles’ 
beauty. 


6.3 Bodily Reconstitution 


The confluence of themes—wounding, recognizability, indices of 
identity—running through the Charicles episode and the Latin 
treatments of Hippolytus’ death are recapitulated later in the 
novel in connection with Leucippe and Syrinx, where matters 
relating to bodily fragmentation and recomposition are 


conspicuous. I shall discuss the specific case of the decapitation 
of ‘Leucippe’ in connection with Lucan in Section 6.4, but here I 
shall focus on Achilles’ (or, rather, Clitophon’s) recurrent interest 
in bodily dismemberment and reconstitution as it relates to Ovid 
and Seneca. 

In Achilles, bodies are repeatedly subject to segmentation. For 
example, Clitophon dreams that he is conjoined with Calligone 
until they are chopped apart by a sickle-wielding woman (1.3.4), 
and Panthea dreams that her daughter, Leucippe, is bisected by a 
villain with a knife (2.23.5). Other episodes, however, include 
the possible restoration of the body to its original wholeness. 
After Leucippe’s fake disembowelment, Menelaus promises 
Clitophon that he will see Leucippe in an ‘unwounded’ 
(GTpwTOv) state, her entrails returned and the incision healed 
(3.18.2); Clitophon takes his hands away from his eyes and sees 
Leucippe ‘whole’ (OAOKANpoV, 3.18.4). After ‘Leucippe’ has been 
decapitated, Clitophon kisses the open neck wound (KatapU.now 
TV opayrV, 5.7.9) in lieu of her face, and remonstrates that 
Tyche has not even given him a ‘whole corpse’ (OAOKANpoOV .. 
vekpdv, 5.11.2). He later reiterates the complaint, commenting 
on the incrementally decreasing amount of Leucippe’s body he 
receives each time she ‘dies’: ‘In the first instance your body was 
whole (6A0v o0U TO oa), in the second I could bury you, 
though I thought I was missing your head’ (7.5.3). Finally, and 
most elaborately, the priest of Artemis explains how Pan’s pursuit 
of Syrinx results in her metamorphosis into reeds, which Pan 
angrily cuts down but then regretfully recomposes into one body: 


So he gathered together the fragments of reeds, as though they 
were the limbs of a body, and recomposed them into a single body 
(ovv@eic eic EV oWpa). Then he held the cut up reeds in his 
hands and kissed them as though they were the girl’s wounds 
(KATA@UAWV WC TIS KOpNS TpavuaTa). (8.6.10) 


Clitophon’s narrative thus reflects a repeated concern with the 
processes of dismemberment and the restoration of the body’s 
constituent parts to a state of wholeness. 


Such processes are not wholly unique to Achilles and the Latin 


tradition. In the Iliad, Hermes reports to Priam that Hector’s 
corpse, preserved by the gods, no longer bears indications of 
wounds (24.418-21). An episode in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia 
features an attempt at bodily reconstitution, despite being 
slapstick in effect: Cyrus clasps the hand of the corpse of 
Abradatas, which, having been severed in battle, comes away in 
his own hand; Cyrus, upset, returns it to Panthea, who kisses it 
(€piAno€é Te TV yvelpa) and reattaches it as best as she can to 
her dead husband’s wrist (7.3.8-9). One cannot, however, ignore 
the influence of Hippolytus’ Latin incarnations.©9 In her 
discussion of Klein’s theory of reparation (see n. 13 above), 
Theodorakopoulos observes that the theme of Ovid’s Hippolytus 
episode consists precisely in the body’s capacity for resurrection: 
Virbius is ‘the product of Aesculapius’ successful reparation and 
deification of Hippolytus’, which can only happen in the 
restorative environs of Italy.79 Achilles’ narrative of the death of 
Charicles therefore rejects Hippolytus’ (Italian) capacity for 
reanimation and healing, while incorporating his 
unrecognizability. This rejection can be linked to the fact that, as 
Zeitlin notes, in Achilles’ novel bodily reparation is possible for 
females (Leucippe, Syrinx) but not for the male Charicles.7! The 
gendering of this phenomenon can be interpreted as reflecting 
the role of the female body as a locus for Clitophon’s concerns, as 
well as those of society more broadly (see pp. 222-3 above). It is 
also explicable in Platonic (and subsequent psychoanalytic) terms 
as characteristic of a lover, for whom love is the ‘pursuit of 
wholeness’ (€tOULLa TOU OAOUV, Symp. 192e). 

Achilles’ knowledge of Seneca’s Phaedra is further evidenced 
by the fact that Hippolytus’ sparagmos and the reassemblage of 
his corpse are thematic focuses throughout the play. There are 
repeated references to the scattering (Phdr. 1104, 1109-14, 1209, 
1246) and recomposition (1256-61, 1264-8) of his body parts; 
Barrett describes this emphasis as ‘pure Seneca’.”72 Euripides’ 
Hippolytus contains no sparagmos, and the likelihood is therefore 
that it is a Senecan invention, especially in its combination with 
the theme of the corpse’s unrecognizability.7> In Euripides’ 
Bacchae, Pentheus is torn apart by Maenads, and Cadmus refers 
to the recomposition of Pentheus’ body (1216-21). It is 


uncertain, however, whether Seneca’s representation of a 
compositio membrorum scene should be marshalled as evidence 
for an equivalent lost scene at the end of Euripides’ Bacchae, or 
whether it is a Senecan addition in the spirit of aemulatio.”+ If 
one accepts that Achilles is conversant with Senecan drama 
(especially the Phaedra) on the basis of verbal proximities 
outlined in this chapter, then Clitophon’s neurotic obsession with 
the wholeness of Leucippe, and Pan’s reparation of Syrinx’s 
segmented parts, reflect Ovidian and Neronian literature’s 
broader preoccupation with bodily unity and its vulnerability. 

It also reflects a traumatological discourse, energized by 
violent (Roman) social phenomena such as amphitheatrical shows 
and scientific anatomical displays, that explores’ the 
phenomenology of wounds and how viewers respond to 
spectacles of the body in pain.7> For example, Achilles’ double 
ecphrasis (or ‘diptych’) of Prometheus’ torture and Andromeda’s 
shackling explores this phenomenology and juxtaposes two 
possible audience responses: pity (whose stimulus is pain); and 
quasi-erotic stimulation (whose stimulus is beauty).7© As I have 
discussed (pp. 163-4), Clitophon sexualizes the beauty (KdAA.0c) 
embodied in Andromeda’s fear and suffering (3.7.1-9). His 
analysis of the painting of Prometheus, however, thematizes the 
physical destruction and rupture of his body: the vulture ‘opens 
up’ (AvOiywv) his stomach and ‘digs’ (TO 6pUyya; ExO0pUTTELV) 
within the wound, which offers a gory aperture through which 
the body’s innards are visible (3.8.1-2); Prometheus’ agony 
(dA-yoUoav) is palpable and elicits pity (hAEnoasc) in the viewer 
(3.8.4-5). Slightly later, Menelaus and Satyrus stage the fake 
disembowelment of Leucippe: her heart is removed, a sword 
‘breaks open her belly’ (yaotépa prjyvuot), and her ‘innards 
immediately gushed out’ (TA omAGyyva SE EvOLG EFEnNdnoev, 
3.15.4-5). The Egyptian soldiers avert their gaze from this 
spectacle, but Clitophon is transfixed in a state of ‘shock’ 
(€KTANElcG) and he cannot tear his eyes away (3.15.5-6). These 
passages constitute the body as a porous, woundable site of pain, 
whose interior can be exposed, prompting a range of responses in 
the viewer. 

Such features are not alien to other texts, but they are 


particularly concentrated in Ovid and Neronian poetry. In Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses and Lucan especially, wounds are entry and exit 
points for fluids going in and out of the body. In the 
Metamorphoses, for example, Thisbe and Hecuba pour tears into 
the wounds of Pyramus and Polyxena respectively (4.140, 
13.490); Medea slits open Aeson’s throat and pours in a 
concoction through his mouth and wound (7.287-8); Caeneus 
stabs a centaur and, twisting the sword, creates a wound within a 
wound (12.493). In Lucan, the witch Erichtho makes fresh 
wounds in the corpse and pours warm blood into them (6.667-9); 
Pompey’s wounds drink in the waves (8.708-9); Cordus recovers 
Pompey’s trunk from the sea and pours tears into every wound 
(8.727-8), an act of which his wife, Cornelia, considers herself 
unworthy (9.59). In the cases of Medea and Erichtho, wounds 
facilitate witchcraft; but in the cases of Thisbe, Hecuba, Cordus, 
and Cornelia, they provide a focus to which friends and family 
can direct fluids (in this instance, tears) that are metonymic of 
their affection for the deceased and engineer a kind of union. 
Achilles gives the conceit a macabre, and more explicitly erotic, 
twist: in lieu of available mouths, Clitophon kisses the gaping 
neck wound of the decapitated woman he believes to be Leucippe 
(o0U KaTaplAnow Tv opayry, 5.7.9), and Pan kisses the holes 
of the reeds as if they were the wounds of Syrinx (KatapUdv 
WC TAS KOpNS TpavuaTa, 8.6.10). In Ovid and Lucan, wounds 
are venues at which the bodily fluids of loved ones can meet, 
perhaps representing a perversely eroticized funerary libation. In 
Achilles, however, they attract the kisses of male lovers. This not 
only amplifies the grotesque element but also parodies the 
Roman ritual according to which relatives applied a final kiss to 
the corpse.77 

Prometheus’ torture and Leucippe’s staged disembowelment 
incorporate the conceit of wounding as a spectacle analogous to 
that found in Ovid’s Metamorphoses (especially in the Hecuba 
episode).78 The disembowelment scene in Achilles creates two 
types of audience. First are the Egyptian soldiers, who ‘avert their 
eyes from the spectacle’ (TAG OWels AnEoTpEpOV TiS Eas, 
3.15.5).79 This is in contrast to Clitophon, who cannot help but 
stare in rapt shock and compares himself to the grief-stricken 


Niobe, the loss of whose murdered children turns her to stone 
(3.15.6). In Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Hecuba discovers the 
treacherous murder of her son, Polydorus; she grows as stiff as a 
hard rock (duroque simillima saxo / torpet, 13.540-1), ‘now 
gazing upon the features of her son as he lay there in death, now 
on his wounds, but mostly on his wounds’ (nunc positi spectat 
uultum, nunc uulnera nati, / uulnera praecipue, 13.543-4). 
Unlike Hecuba, Clitophon specifies the point of comparison as 
being that of Niobe (rather than a mere rock), thereby installing 
himself within a Greek mythic narrative, as well as contributing 
to his own feminization. 

The description of Prometheus’ torture bears an even closer 
resemblance to Ovid’s Hecuba: he is described by Clitophon as 
‘staring partly at his own wound, and partly at Heracles’ (sf uév 
yap eic TO EAKOG, mf} dE eig TOV HpakA€a BAETEL), at whom he 
would prefer to dedicate his entire gaze but is prevented from 
doing so because his eyes are drawn to his wounds (€A Kel 5€ TO 
Hutlov TOU BAEuuaTOSG O nOVOG, 3.8.7).89 The division of the 
gaze between the wound and another object (€AKOC 
‘HpakA€éa; uultum ... uulnera), and the repeated adverbs and 
connecting particles that articulate the split (sf wév ... mf) dé; 
nunc ... nunc), in combination with a verb of sight (BAEmeL 
spectat), formalize the connection. Achilles thus shares elements 
of Ovid’s Hecuba episode between his own descriptions of 
Prometheus’ torture and Leucippe’s disembowelment. He also 
manipulates the phenomenology of wounds and trauma in Ovid 
to render it a spectacle that provides ample scope for ecphrastic 
description and for the creation of different types of viewer: 
Clitophon watches Prometheus watching his wound and focuses 
on how the artist depicts Prometheus’ pain in such a way as to 
elicit pity; in contrast, Clitophon derives aesthetic enjoyment 
from Andromeda’s_ distress and responds to  Leucippe’s 
disembowelment with ékmAnétc, fixating entirely on the 
anatomical minutiae of her vivisection rather than on the 
possibility of her physical pain.8! Clitophon can therefore be 
credited with a diverse and gendered assortment of perspectival 
modes depending on what he is looking at: male suffering 
prompts empathetic pity (Prometheus), whereas female suffering 


stimulates appreciation of the victim’s beauty (Andromeda) or, 
indeed, dumbstruck paralysis (Leucippe). 

Achilles also capitalizes on the amphitheatrical discourse from 
which so much of the violence in Ovid and Latin imperial poetry 
takes its cue. His description of Prometheus in particular 
harmonizes with an account of a pantomimic punishment exacted 
upon a convict in the amphitheatre. This convict plays the role of 
a bandit leader named Laureolus, who was the subject of a 
popular mime in which he died by crucifixion (Joseph. AJ 19.94; 
Juv. 8.188).82 As part of an argument for the influence of mime 
on the episode of Leucippe’s disembowelment, Mignogna draws 
attention to an epigram of Martial that describes how the convict 
playing the role of Laureolus has his innards mauled by a bear, 
thus assuming the role of Prometheus:®* 


qualiter in Scythica religatus rupe Prometheus 
adsiduam nimio pectore pauit auem, 

nuda Caledonia sic uiscera praebuit urso 
non falsa pendens in cruce Laureolus. 

uiuebant laceri membris stillantibus artus 
inque omni nusquam corpore corpus erat. 


As Prometheus, bound on a Scythian crag, fed the 
tireless bird with his too abundant breast, so did 
Laureolus, hanging on no fake cross, give his naked 
flesh to a Caledonian bear. His lacerated limbs lived 
on, dripping gore, and in all his body, body there 
was none. (Spec. 7.1-5) 


Clitophon’s initial description of the painting shadows Martial’s 
epigram: Prometheus is ‘bound to a rock’ (d€deTat pevV O 
TIpoun@evs ... €TpQ, 3.8.1; religatus rupe Prometheus), and a 
bird feasts on his entrails (Gpvic €¢ TV ... yaoTépa TpU—a, 
3.8.1; adsiduam nimio pectore pauit auem). Despite the verbal 
proximity, there need not be an intertextual relationship, but 
Martial’s image of the result of injuries sustained by Prometheus 
—there was no body to be found anywhere on his whole body 


(inque omni nusquam corpore corpus erat)—recapitulates the 
‘whole wound’ conceit that I have discussed above (see Section 
6.2) in connection with Charicles. This reinforces the possibility 
that lurid and arresting descriptions of anatomical destruction in 
Latin poetry, which reflect the violence of amphitheatrical 
culture, have filtered into Achilles’ novel. 

Prometheus is also endowed with what might be christened 
the ‘amphitheatrical gaze’, whereby a viewer is internally 
compelled to look at a spectacle of wounding. In Prometheus’ 
case, the wounds are his own. Clitophon is likewise affected by 
the staged surgery performed on Leucippe, in contrast to the 
Egyptian soldiers who avert their gaze. The gaze of Ovid’s 
Hecuba too is drawn to the sight of Polydorus’ wounds. An 
important precedent for the autonomy of the eyes occurs in 
Plato’s Republic: Socrates is discussing instances in which anger 
overcomes rational thought and he describes how a certain 
Leontius is overcome by the ‘desire’ to look at the corpses of 
some executed prisoners, which he oddly characterizes as a 
‘beautiful sight’ (439e—40a).84 More importantly, Augustine 
transmits an instance that is explicitly amphitheatrical: his friend 
Alypius, who initially closes his eyes and ears at the ludi, is 
eventually overwhelmed by their allurements and submits to 
spectatorship (Conf. 6.13). Coleman puts the point succinctly: 
‘Augustine’s imagery conveys the completely irrational state of a 
spectator overpowered by the attraction of what is happening in 
the arena.’°5 The relentless butchery on display in these poets, 
and in Lucan especially, creates precisely this type of 
amphitheatrical viewer in Clitophon. 


6.4 The Decapitations of ‘Leucippe’ and Pompey 


The previous section has argued that various aspects of violence 
and bodily trauma in Achilles owe a debt to Ovid and Neronian 
poets and, via them, to Roman amphitheatrical culture. In this 
section, I focus on a single instance, the staged decapitation of 
‘Leucippe’ off the Egyptian coast, and suggest that the novelist 


found in the narratives of the death of Pompeius Magnus (also off 
the Egyptian coast) an adaptable and convenient model for his 
own episode. Historiographical Quellenforschung inevitably 
interposes itself as a complicating factor, given the number of 
accounts, both extant and lost, that register Pompey’s death, all 
of which likely derive from Livy and the eyewitness account of 
Asinius Pollio.8© My claim, however, is that there are enough 
features peculiar to the accounts in Achilles and Lucan in 
particular to make a case for a direct connection; I shall also 
suggest that Achilles is familiar with the account transmitted in 
Plutarch’s Life of Pompey. The episode is therefore a fine example 
of the novelist’s combinatorial strategy (on which see pp. 30, 
327-8), by which intertexts treating the same story but in 
different languages, and in both prose and verse, are synthesized 
to create something entirely new. 

Both episodes involve a decapitation that takes place in the 
vicinity of the Pharos of Alexandria, and which is preceded by 
elements of trickery. I shall first summarize the details in 
Achilles’ narrative that are relevant to the death of Pompey in 
Lucan and Plutarch. A character named Chaereas, a native of the 
island of Pharos who had served in the fleet against the Boukoloi, 
falls in love with Leucippe (4.18.2). Realizing that Leucippe is 
otherwise unattainable, he hatches a plan to kidnap her: he 
engages a band of pirates and invites Leucippe and her entourage 
to dinner at his house on Pharos (5.3.2). A sequence of omens is 
then interpreted by Menelaus as forecasting danger, and they 
defer their journey for a day (5.3.3-4.2); but when Chaereas 
repeats his invitation the following day, they are too embarrassed 
to decline and therefore board a ship to Pharos. Chaereas takes 
them on a tour of the famous lighthouse, which Clitophon 
describes as a ‘mountain’ (5.6.2-3). Once everyone is seated for 
dinner, the pirate band storm in and snatch Leucippe (5.7.1), 
load her onto a boat, and Clitophon (aided by a seafaring 
acquaintance) sets off in hot pursuit (5.7.3). Clitophon then 
describes the decapitation of someone he believes to be Leucippe 
(and the casting of her trunk into the sea) and his own attempt at 
suicide by jumping into the sea, only to be prevented from doing 
so (5.7.4-5). Back on land after retrieving her headless trunk, 


Clitophon embraces, addresses, and buries it (5.7.5-9). The 
decapitation and identity of the corpse is only explained at the 
end of the novel: the victim had in fact been a prostitute dressed 
up to look like Leucippe; and Chaereas, the mastermind of the 
plot, is himself decapitated after getting into an argument with 
the crew (8.15.4-16.7). 

Accounts of the death of Pompey, who is decapitated near 
Pharos at the hands of Ptolemy XIII’s minions, present a markedly 
similar sequence of events, especially Lucan (I discuss Plutarch 
further below).87 After his defeat at Pharsalus in 48 BCE, Pompey 
heads for Egypt, despite the presentiment of disaster felt by his 
companions. The young Ptolemy, heeding the counsel of his 
advisors that it is more expedient to kill Pompey rather than 
reject him or offer him safe haven, entrusts the commission of the 
deed to a certain Achillas. Pompey is then lured from his own 
vessel onto a small boat manned by the assassins, who chop his 
head off and cast his trunk into the sea, while Pompey’s wife 
(Cornelia) and the rest of his family look on in distress. His 
headless cadaver is then recovered from the waves and buried, 
and the masterminds of the assassination are themselves later 
beheaded. 

The use of dismemberment as a decoy or distraction has a 
mythological archetype in the story of Apsyrtus, the brother of 
Medea.®® According to one version, he is murdered at the hands 
of Medea and Jason, who cast his dismembered limbs into the 
sea, thus delaying the pursuit of Aeetes, who stops to gather the 
scattered parts of his son.°? Beyond this structural resemblance, 
there is nothing to suggest the murder of Apsyrtus as a 
meaningful frame of reference. There are, however, many 
elements in Achilles’ narrative that correlate neatly with accounts 
of the death of Pompey. Four of these details are unique to 
Achilles and Lucan. The _ ffirst concerns  Clitophon’s 
characterization of the lighthouse on Pharos as ‘a mountain 
(6poc) lying in the middle of the sea’ that ‘reaches the clouds 
themselves’ (Wabdov avTv THV vep~ddv); he also refers to ‘the 
citadel of this mountain (6pouG)’ (5.6.2—-3). In Lucan’s narrative, 
Pompey approaches Egypt from Cyprus but ‘did not reach the 
mountain (montem) blessed for its nocturnal light’ (8.463). The 


cardinal point here is that the description of the Pharos as a 
‘mountain’ occurs nowhere else in extant literature, and indeed 
Lucan is the first recorded author to identify the Pharos as a 
lighthouse (followed thereafter by Josephus and Pliny).2° As 
Zientek explores in her discussion of the symbolic significance of 
mountain imagery in Lucan, to describe a man-made structure or 
building as a mountain, even metaphorically, is ‘unusual’.?! She 
argues that, in Lucan, the repeated metonymy of Pharos (and 
related adjectives) for Egypt as a whole establishes the lighthouse 
as a ‘predictive marker for Pompey’s death’.92 In this respect, 
Achilles imports from Lucan the grimly proleptic qualities of the 
Pharos. This is corroborated by the intratextual resonance of 
Achilles’ description, insofar as he here recapitulates the 
hyperbolic language earlier used to describe the height of waves 
in the storm in Book 3 (see Section 5.4): they resemble 
‘mountains’ (Op€ot) and ‘reach the clouds themselves’ (Watov 
avTWMV TWV vEep~idv, 3.2.5-7). The reuse of imagery from the 
storm marks the Pharos and its environs as a _ potentially 
destructive threat. 

The second element unique to Achilles and Lucan is the 
reaction of the onlookers, Clitophon and Cornelia. After 
Leucippe’s trunk is tossed into the sea, Clitophon rushes to hurl 
himself into the sea (Wpunoa EuavTOV Enagetval), only to be 
restrained by those present (Ol mapOvVTEC KaTEovOV, 5.7.5). After 
witnessing Pompey’s decollation, Cornelia begs, ‘permit me, 
sailors, to jump headlong’ into the sea (mihi praecipitem, nautae, 
permittite saltum, 8.654), and asks them, ‘are you restraining me 
in my eagerness to die?’ (properantem in fata tenetis?, 8.658).9° 
Their motivations differ: Clitophon follows up his attempt with a 
plea that Leucippe’s corpse might be recovered for burial, but 
Cornelia simply wants to die. The burial of Pompey will, 
however, become a major theme in the later part of the Book 
(8.712-872). Achilles in this instance moderates the suicidal 
inclinations of Clitophon by attributing to him the preoccupation 
with burial that dominates Lucan’s narrative subsequent to the 
death of Pompey. 

The third feature relates to a concern with bodily wholeness 
and recognition, items that I have already argued are germane to 


the literary agendas of Achilles and the Latin poets in question. 
Clitophon complains, ‘I only have the leftovers of your body’ (TO 
yev yap AeiWavov €yw cov TOU oWLATOG), ‘but I have lost you’ 
(a0AWAeKa Sé o€), that is, her head (5.7.8); he then elaborates 
on what he feels is the unfair division of Leucippe between land 
and sea (5.7.9). For his part, Lucan reflectively wonders whether 
it would have been too much trouble for Ptolemy to have kept 
Pompey’s ‘body whole’ (totum ... seruare cadauer, 8.700).94 
Clitophon’s complaint also reverses that of Pompey’s son Gnaeus, 
who, in Book 9, admits that he is more upset about the fact that 
his father’s head has been ‘preserved for the visual pleasure’ of 
Caesar (oculis ... seruari, 9.139-40) than he is about the 
treatment of his body; his complaint concerns the preservation of 
the head (seruata de parte queror, 9.145), in contrast to 
Clitophon, who laments the loss of the head. Clitophon’s 
complaint is also, in part, an adaptation of the familiar 
epigrammatic motif of a body lost at sea and its partial 
recovery.?° But more crucially, this adaptation contributes to the 
recurrent flashpoint in the novel relating to recognition and 
identity: for Clitophon, the loss of Leucippe’s head is equivalent 
to the loss of Leucippe herself (GoAWAEKa SE o€). This is 
because the head is the easiest way to distinguish one person 
from another and is therefore a fundamental index of identity 
(which in part excuses Clitophon for his misrecognition of the 
corpse).2© In Lucan especially there is an ironic and paradoxical 
play between the role of the head as a means of identification 
and recognition and Pompey’s lack of a head as his most 
prominent and distinguishing feature.” Such is the sentiment of 
the narrator: ‘the one identifying feature of Magnus is the loss of 
his severed head’ (una nota est Magno capitis iactura reuolsi, 
8.711); and in the account of the vision of the frenzied matrona 
in Book 1, she claims to ‘recognize’ (agnosco) the headless trunk 
(deformis truncus) lying on the sand (1.685-6).9° The head 
assumes its standard function, however, as a means by which 
Ptolemy might ‘recognize’ Pompey (ut Magnum nosset, 8.679); 
and after the siege of Massilia the headless state of slain bodies, 
bereft of their distinguishing characteristics, prompts fathers to 


fight for possession of them (3.760-1).29 Pompey thus holds a 
special place in Lucan’s poem as being identifiable by the loss of 
his head, a diminishment about which Gnaeus laments. Clitophon 
likewise bemoans the lack of Leucippe’s head on the grounds that 
it constitutes her identity. The major irony here is that, without 
the head, he misrecognizes her corpse. 

A fourth peculiarity of Achilles and Lucan consists in scenes of 
physical interaction with the trunk. Clitophon embraces the 
corpse (T@ OWLATL mEpLyUGEIc), begins to weep (EKAaOV), and 
launches into a lament on the unfairness of the fact that the sea 
possesses more of Leucippe than he does; he then kisses the 
gaping neck wound (KatagiUnow TV opayrv) of ‘Leucippe’ 
(5.7.8-9). In rescuing Pompey’s trunk from the waves, the 
quaestor Cordus is forced to embrace it (tenet ille ducem 
complexibus artis, ‘he holds the leader in tight embraces’, 8.723) 
to prevent the sea from carrying it away; once on the shore, he 
lies upon Pompey (incubuit Magno), pours tears into every wound 
(lacrimasque effudit in omne / uulnus, 8.727-8), and addresses a 
lament to the stars (8.728-42).199 This is a clear instance of 
Achilles eroticizing, in macabre fashion, a decidedly unerotic 
vignette. 

In this way, Achilles engages specifically with Lucan’s 
treatment of Pompey’s decapitation, but I argue that the 
following lexical markers also indicate a knowledge of Plutarch’s 
account as transmitted in his Life of Pompey (77-80). Certainty is 
out of reach, but it is likely that Achilles postdates Plutarch (who 
probably died in the 120s CE), although they may have 
overlapped; indeed, papyri dated to the second century and 
preserving certain works of Plutarch (P.Oxy. 5156-7) suggest 
that his texts were circulating and available within a generation 
of his lifetime, at least in Egypt. The dictional parallels between 
the two authors are as follows: the ‘drawing of daggers’ by 
Chaereas’ pirate band (uayaipac tonaouévol, 5.7.1) and by 
Ptolemy’s minions (€ondoavto Tac payaipac, 79.3);19! the 
sequence of Clitophon ‘seeing’ the decapitation and ‘groaning’ in 
response (WC eidov, AvéKpayov Oiwéeac, 5.7.5), and the 
analogous sequence characterizing the companions of Pompey 


(WG €O€doavTO TOV @OVOV, Oiuwyrv ... EKYEAaVTEG, 80.1); 
Clitophon’s description of how the assassin ‘severed her head and 
cast out the rest of her body’ (GmoTEuvel avTS THY Ke~aAnyv 
Kai TO AOWOV oWua Wel, 5.7.4), and precisely the same 
treatment of Pompey’s head and body (tot d€ Housniov tiv 
HEV KEegadnv anoTéuvovol, TO SE GAAO o@ua yupVOV 
EKBaX.OVTEG, 80.1); Clitophon’s reference to the ‘leftovers’ of the 
girl (TO ... Aeitbavov, 5.7.8), and Cornelia’s receipt of the 
‘leftovers’ of Pompey (TA ... A€lbava, 80.6).192 Appian’s account 
of the same events also manifests two verbal parallels with that 
of Plutarch, no doubt drawing on the latter. 193 

Further evidence that Achilles draws on a range of Plutarch’s 
texts for his decapitation episode consists in the fact that 
Chaereas’ abduction and murder of ‘Leucippe’ is precipitated by a 
scheme in which the victims are invited to a meal (€ni Eeviav 
nudc ... KaAel, 5.3.2), which, the next day, they feel too 
embarrassed (aideoGEvTEC, 5.6.1) to decline. This follows a 
pattern familiar from three Plutarchan accounts of the 
assassination of various figures connected with the Diadochi:104 
Demetrius murders Antipater, son of Cassander, after inviting 
him to a meal (KaA€oac éxi Settvov), which Antipater is too 
embarrassed (fd€00N) to decline (De uit. pud. 530C); in like 
fashion he also murders Alexander, brother of Antipater, after 
inviting him to a meal (KANOeic ydp Ei Setavov, Dem. 36.11); 
and Polyperchon and Cassander murder Heracles, son of 
Alexander the Great, after inviting him to a meal (éni Setvov 
€KdAe), which Heracles is too embarrassed (aideoGeic) to 
decline (De uit. pud. 530d). Achilles thereby modifies a 
Plutarchan narrative pattern (along with its verbal apparatus) to 
suit his own needs, transforming a plot line for politically 
motivated assassinations into one for an erotically motivated 
abduction. 

There are two extratextual factors that potentially motivate 
Achilles’ use of narratives involving the death of Pompey. The 
first concerns his name (Achilles) and that of Pompey’s principal 
assassin (Achillas). According to the main accounts, Achillas 
plays a cardinal role: in Lucan, ‘murderous Achillas’ (funestus 


Achillas, 8.618) is chosen by Ptolemy to orchestrate the 
assassination (sceleri delectus Achillas, 8.538), as he is in 
Plutarch’s Life of Pompey (€w AYUAG nolobvTalt THV mpaétv, 
78.1); in Appian, he is one of Ptolemy’s advisors, as well as 
commander of the army (B Ciu. 2.84), as he also is in Dio 
(42.4.1). Moreover, as Plutarch makes clear, he is an Egyptian 
(tov Aiybatlov AyiAAGv, 77.2). Although it is unfashionable to 
psychologize the author, it is possible that the tongue-in-cheek 
Achilles, himself probably a native Alexandrian,!9° revelled in 
the oblique allusion to a narrative in which his villainous near 
namesake commits a murder that spells the birth of the 
Principate. I am not suggesting that he is making a political 
point; rather, that he is having fun with historiographical 
data. 106 

The second motivating factor leans less on psychological 
conjecture than on historical data involving the activities of 
Hadrian. In 130 CE, while on the way to Alexandria, Hadrian 
restored Pompey’s small coastal tomb near Mons Casius (modern 
Jebel Aqra), as well as its accompanying statues, which had by 
this time become defaced and buried in sand and rubbish.!97 He 
is also said to have inscribed a hexameter verse on the tomb (A.P. 
9.402).108 Hadrian’s visit to Alexandria, and his exploits en 
route, perhaps energized a renewed interest in narratives 
associated with Hadrian’s activities, especially for a literary- 
minded author in Alexandria with access to the relevant 
materials. Contemporary imperial events could thus become, for 
Achilles, fodder for his erotic novel—just the type of thing we 
might expect from an author of a Miscellaneous History, if 
Achilles’ Suda entry (a 4695) is to be believed,!99 and just as, for 
example, the famous lion hunt conducted by Hadrian and his boy 
love Antinous in Libya in 130 CE was transformed into an 
epicizing poem by Achilles’ fellow-Egyptian, Pancrates (P.Oxy. 
1085).110 

Achilles utilizes the treatments of Lucan and Plutarch to create 
a version of Pompey’s decapitation off Pharos. The death of 
Pompey, and especially the severing of his head, is pregnant with 
political symbolism.!!! Achilles, however, strips it of its political 


resonance and creates a novelized version of a pivotal moment in 
Rome’s transition between Republic and Principate.!12 The 
narrative of Pompey’s death offers a combination of adaptability 
and dramatic appeal.!!3 It also came to represent a significant 
turning point in Roman history and an exemplum for the 
mutability of fortune.!!4 The account of Lucan in particular— 
with its hyperbolic description of the Pharos as a mountain; the 
suicidal inclinations of Cornelia; the role of the head as a means 
of identification; and Cordus’ physical interactions with Pompey’s 
porous corpse—sits well with Achilles’ literary and thematic 
agenda. His lexical and structural borrowings from Plutarch also 
reveal that Achilles engaged with multiple versions of the same 
story (as also in the case of Hippolytus: see Section 6.2), thus 
revealing a level of genuine scholarly research in his conception 
of the episode. The transformation of Pompey, figurehead of the 
Roman Senate and representative of the watershed between 
Republic and Principate, into a prostitute, during the commission 
of an erotically motivated abduction, is a fine example of 
Achilles’ irreverent wit. 


6.5 Ovidian Phraseology 


The premise of this section is twofold. First, that the confusion of 
natural categories catalogued in Clitophon’s description of the 
annual flooding of the Nile (4.12.1), and the subsequent 
inundation caused by the Boukoloi’s breaching of the dyke 
(4.14.3-7), is calqued on Ovid’s description of the god-sent 
deluge at the beginning of the Metamorphoses (1.285-312). 
Secondly, that Clitophon’s use of a certain idiomatic form, which 
I shall refer to as ‘predicative synecdoche’,!!° derives from an 
analogous form in Latin for which Ovid was notorious. !!© 

Clitophon characterizes the flooding of the Nile as a 
paradoxical yet beneficial event.!17 It creates an environment in 
which agricultural and aquatic phenomena become blurred and 
share space that is conventionally distinct: 


NetAoc 0 nOAUG navTa avToic yiveTal, Kai wOTaLOG Kai 
yf} Kal @dAac0a Kai AiuvN. Kai EoTL TO O€aua Katvov, 
vavds ouov Kai dikedAa, Kwan Kal GpoTpov, mNdaALoV 
Kal dpémavov, vavtd@v ouot Kal yewpy@v Kataywyn, 
iyOUvav Ono Kai Body. 6 nmEmAEUKAaC, PUTEVELG, Kal O 
QUTEVELC, TOUTO MEAAYOS yYEwpyOULEVOV. 

The mighty Nile is everything to the locals: river, land, sea, and 
lake. What a novel spectacle! A ship serves as a mattock, an oar as 
a plough, a rudder as a sickle! This is the habitat of farmers and 


sailors alike, of fish and oxen alike. You sow where you once 
sailed, and the land you sow is cultivated sea. (4.12.1) 


Ovid’s flood precipitates the same spatial confusion. In his case, 
however, it is destructive rather than productive and results in 
the displacement of the agricultural by the aquatic, rather than 
their harmonious coexistence. On the Nile, oar and plough sit 
side by side, and the same space is alternately subject to sailing 
and sowing/ploughing. In Ovid’s flood, boats travel over crops 
and areas only recently ploughed: 


cumba sedet alter adunca 
et ducit remos illic ubi nuper ararat; 
ille supra segetes aut mersae culmina uillae 
nauigat. 


One man sits in his curved skiff, plying the oars 
where lately he has ploughed; one sails over his 
fields of grain or the roof of his buried farmhouse, 
and one takes fish caught in the elm-tree’s top. 


(Met. 1.293-6) 


The language of oarage (KWan; remos), ploughing (GpoTpov; 
yewpyOU"evoV; ararat), sailing (mémAEUKaC; nauigat), (sowing 
of) crops (@UTEVELC; segetes), and the correlative syntax 
articulating the spatio-temporal alternation between agricultural 
and nautical activities (6 ... 6 ... TOUTO; illic ubi) are features of 
both passages. Clitophon includes the cohabitation of sailors and 


farmers (VaUT@V OL0D Kal yewpy@v KaTaywyr)), in contrast to 
the Ovidian flood, which facilitates sailing instead of farming. 
The Nile is also simultaneously home to fish and cattle (iyO@Uwv 
Ouov Kal Bodv), whereas in Ovid she-goats are replaced by 
seals, and the wolves, sheep, lions, and tigers incongruously bob 
around in the waves: 


et, modo qua graciles gramen carpsere capellae, 
nunc ibi deformes ponunt sua corpora phocae ... 
nat lupus inter oues, fuluos uehit unda leones 
unda uehit tigres. 


And where but recently the slender goats had 
grazed, the ugly sea-calves rest their bodies ... The 
wolf swims among the sheep, while tawny lions and 
tigers are borne along by the waves. (Met. 1.299- 
300, 304—5)118 


The latter couplet earned the censure of Seneca the Younger, an 
issue to which I shall return.!19 

The ‘ploughed sea’ (m&Aayoc¢ yewpyOULeEvovV) in Achilles bears 
further scrutiny. There are scattered precedents for the 
agricultural metaphor of a ship cutting through water as a plough 
does a field: Aeschylus’ Suppliant Women (s16vTOG Npden, 1007), 
and fragments of Euripides (thvo’ [sc. @AAacoav] ApovueV, fr. 
670.4 TrGF) and Callimachus (dp6tac KvuaTtoc Aoviou, fr. 572 
Pf.); these are probably developments from a Homeric idiom for 
sailing, ‘to cut the sea’ (1&Aayoc Téyvetv, Od. 3.175, 13.88).12° 
The metaphor takes hold in Latin hexameter through the use of 
aequor to mean ‘level surface’ or ‘field’!2! and, by extension, a 
calm sea. Idiomatic verbs for ploughing are applied to sailing by 
Catullus (proscindit aequor, 64.12) and Horace (iterabimus 
aequor, Carm. 1.7.32), but Vergil is the first to use the literal 
verb for ploughing (aro) as a metaphor for seafaring in the 
Aeneid: Creusa prophesies that a ‘vast stretch of sea must be 
ploughed’ by Aeneas (uastum maris aequor arandum, 2.780), 
and, on his departure from Buthrotum, Aeneas tells Helenus and 


Andromache that, for them, ‘no stretch of sea has to be ploughed’ 
(nullum maris aequor arandum, 3.495).'22 Ovid then follows 
Vergil in his frequent deployment of the phrase aequor arare.|23 
There is no reason to insist that Achilles’ m€Aayoc 
yewpyouuevov calques the idiom aequor arandum beloved by 
Vergil (and thence Ovid), but the fact that both phrases employ a 
high-epic lexeme for the sea (m€Aayoc; aequor)!24 with an 
agricultural verbal adjective (yewpyoUuevov; arandum), within a 
passage of distinctly Ovidian resonance, strengthens the 
argument that Achilles is no stranger to Latin epic style. 

The claim that Achilles manifests features of Latin epic (and 
specifically Ovidian) style has further support from Clitophon’s 
account of the scheme executed by the Boukoloi against the 
Egyptian soldiers, in which the Boukoloi breach a dyke in order 
to submerge the soldiers in water. After the water floods in, 
Clitophon reports that ‘everything was like a sea’ (ntvta 6€ fv 
Wwomep OdAaooa, 4.14.3), and that it was ‘impossible to 
distinguish what was lake and what~ was plain’ 
(StaKkpivat dé ovK fy, TiAiuVN Kai Ti mediov, 4.14.7). Both 
expressions reproduce the Ovidian narrator’s description of the 
flood, namely that ‘there was no difference between sea and land’ 
(iamque mare et tellus nullum discrimen habebant) and that 
‘everything was the sea’ (omnia pontus erat, 1.291-2). Both 
descriptions articulate the lack of distinction and separation 
(StaKpivat dé ovK fv; nullum discrimen) between land and sea, 
although Clitophon contracts the scale to that of the local 
(ti Aiuvn kai Ti wediov) rather than the universal (mare et 
tellus). More significantly, both texts articulate the result of the 
deluge as a reduction of the multiple (G@vta; omnia) to the 
single (fv ... @AA.a00a; pontus erat), although, again, Clitophon 
miniaturizes the Ovidian context by inclusion of the comparative 
conjunctive adverb Womep. At a metaliterary level, the adverb, 
which connotes likeness, annotates the phrase as both similar to, 
but also distanced from, its Ovidian model. 

Beyond its intertextual curiosities, the near isomorphism of the 
phrases mavta dé fv Womep OdAaooa and omnia pontus erat at 
the lexical, morphological, and semantic levels reveals a 


sustained stylistic idiosyncrasy that, I suggest, Achilles adopts 
from Ovid.!25 This consists in a rhetorical manoeuvre that I refer 
to as ‘predicative synecdoche’, in which the grammatical 
predicate and the subject, linked by a copular verb, exist in 
synecdochic relation to one another. Predicative synecdoche 
therefore functions to collapse the synecdochic relation by 
equating the two terms. This is applied to our example as follows: 
the ‘sea’ is conventionally in synecdochic relation to ‘everything’, 
insofar as it comprises part of the larger elemental whole; but the 
synecdochic relation resolves into a relation of equivalence by 
virtue of the formal logic of the phrase. The construction is 
similar to simple appositional phrases that lack a copular verb, 
such as a comic fragment (variously attributed) describing a crab- 
like flatterer whose ‘entire body’ is a ‘stomach’ (yaotNp 6AOV TO 
o@ua),!2© which Achilles recapitulates (although including the 
copular verb) in his illustration of the crocodile who is ‘all 
mouth’ (TO Onpiov ... GAOV oTOua yiveTat, 4.19.5).!27 There is 
a potential New Comic resonance to this type of phrase, 
especially in connection with body parts, given its appearance in 
Plautus’ depiction of ‘all eye’ Argus (Argus ... qui oculeus totus 
fuit, Aul. 555), imitated by Apuleius (oculeum totum, Met. 2.23) 
and applied by Catullus to ‘all nose’ Fabullus (totum nasum, 
13.14). The construction is also similar to, but distinct from, 
phrases in which no synecdochic relation exists, such as in an 
epigram of Glaucus in which the ‘whole sea’ is a ‘tomb’ (avTN 
mioa OdAacoa Tagoc, A.P. 7.285.2),128 or in Clitophon’s 
description of the ‘whole river’ as a ‘festival’ (fv Gnac 6 
TMOTAUOG EOPTN, 4.18.3). It is even more remote from the ‘one 
and only’ motif, familiar from Homer and tragedy onwards, 
according to which a loved one is said to embody every type of 
familial relation;!29 this is the relationship that Clitophon 
envisages between the Nile and its inhabitants (NetA0c 0 m0A0G 
mwaVTa avTOIS yiveTal, ‘the mighty Nile is everything to them’, 
4.12.1). 

The case for Achilles’ familiarity with Ovidian predicative 
synecdoche is especially robust, given that two examples 
precisely reproduce Ovid’s content and context. First, Charicles’ 
equestrian misadventure precipitates the reduction of his totality 


to the status of a wound (6A0¢ ydp Tpatya fv, 1.13.2), which, 
as discussed in Section 6.2, derives directly from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses where Virbius describes his formerly wounded 
(Hippolytean) self (unumque erat omnia uulnus, 15.529).130 
Secondly, the totality of the flooding caused by the breaching of 
the dyke reproduces (in miniature) the effect of Ovid’s universal 
flood. Ovid is well known for this latter example. In Seneca the 
Elder (Contr. 7.1.27), Julius Montanus discusses the Smyrnaean 
orator L. Cestius Pius’ imitation of Vergil’s description of night- 
time in the Aeneid, both of which begin with the words ‘it was 
night’ (nox erat, 8.26); Montanus observes that Vergil himself 
had been imitating the description in the Argonautica of Varro of 
Atax, which included the phrase ‘everything was (of) night’ 
(omnia noctis erant, fr. 10.2 Courtney). Crucially, Seneca then 
reports the following: 


solebat Ouidius de his uersibus dicere potuisse fieri longe meliores 
si secundi uersus ultima pars abscideretur et sic desineret: 


omnia noctis erant. 


Varro quem uoluit sensum optime explicuit, Ouidius in illius 
uersu suum sensum inuenit; aliud enim intercisus uersus 
significaturus est, aliud totus significat. 


Ovid used to say of these verses that they could have been much 
better if the last part of the second line were cut out and it finished 
thus: 


‘Everything was of night.’ 


Varro developed the idea he wanted excellently, while Ovid 
found in Varro’s verse an idea of his own. The abbreviated 


line will mean something different from the complete one. (Contr. 
7.1.27) 


This account demonstrates that Ovid approved of Varro’s re- 
rendering of nox erat into omnia noctis erat, and that he seized 
upon it for his own (albeit truncated) use. 

Evidence from Seneca the Younger corroborates the 
impression given by his father that, at least in the context of the 
flood episode, this is a well-known characteristic of Ovid’s poetry. 


During a discussion of apocalyptic flooding in the third book of 
his Natural Questions, Seneca approvingly quotes the Ovidian 
verse containing the predicative synecdoche, and contrasts it with 
the ‘childish silliness’ of those verses that refer to wolves 
swimming among sheep and lions: 


sicut illud pro magnitudine rei dixit: 
‘omnia pontus erat, deerant quoque litora ponto’ 


ni tantum impetum ingenii et materiae ad pueriles ineptias 
reduxisset: 


‘nat lupus inter oues, fuluos uehit unda leones.’ 


Just as he also said this, appropriate to the magnitude of his 
theme: 


‘All was sea, and the sea had no shores.’ 


Yet he reduced his great inspiration and subject to childish 
silliness: 

‘The wolf swims among the sheep, the water carries tawny lions. 
(QNat. 3.27.13-14) 


Ovid’s use of predicative synecdoche, especially in the context of 
flooding, evidently made a palpable impact on readers of his 
poetry, among whom can be included Seneca and Achilles. 131 


It has been my contention in this section that Achilles engages 
with a particular feature of Ovidian style, which I have referred 
to as predicative synecdoche. Ovid’s exuberant poetry made 
waves in antiquity, and, like Ovid, Achilles also earned a 
reputation for his style: a Byzantine epigram by Photius or Leon 
instructs the serious reader to ignore the ‘visual distractions’ 
(mapepyov G€av) of the novel and, rather, focus on the conjugal 
ethics embodied in the eventual union of the protagonists (A.P. 
9.203).!32 Predicative synecdoche also has ramifications for the 
way in which style affects sense and for various aspects of 
Clitophon’s characterization. In semiotic terms, it brings about 
the collapse of difference into unity by reducing the number of 
potential referents (or ‘signifieds’) to a single entity. The use of 
predicative synecdoche by Achilles and Ovid is therefore 
particularly suitable in the context of totalizing floods and 


wounds: in both instances, the breakdown in categories 
represented by equating part with whole reflects the breakdown 
in bodily and terrestrial categories that the predicative 
synecdoches articulate.!33 Clitophon’s penchant for such 
phraseology is a further reflection of his sententious outlook, 
according to which he utters homogenizing and universalizing 
statements about the world.!54 In its fetishistic overvaluing and 
amplification of a single element, it also constitutes an example 
of hyperbole, which (as suggested in Section 5.4) is a frequent 
characteristic of erotic discourse. Finally, it correlates with his 
obsession with (bodily) wholeness and unity, which, again, is a 
frequent symptom of lovers. 


6.6 Conclusion 


Achilles is interested in bodies, their vulnerability and sexiness 
(often in combination). The account of Charicles’ death 
constitutes an intertextual rampage through the Hippolytus myth, 
including Euripides, Ovid, and Seneca. Not only does he combine 
these treatments, but he does so in such a way as to install the 
Greek myth into a Roman (and particularly Neronian) discourse 
marked by an emphasis on gore and by the destructive effects of 
wounds on identity. The decapitation of ‘Leucippe’ also 
represents a combination of Greek and Latin texts, Lucan’s Bellum 
Ciuile and Plutarch’s Life of Pompey, which transmit the account 
of Pompey’s decapitation on the Egyptian coastline. Both 
episodes explore the possibility of bodily reconstitution and 
wholeness, and both play on the notion that the head is one, if 
not the main, index of identity; Achilles mobilizes this as part of 
the leitmotif of Clitophon’s persistent misrecognition of his 
beloved Leucippe. Finally, I have also suggested that Achilles 
reproduces an  Ovidian stylistic signature, ‘predicative 
synecdoche’, whereby a totality is reduced to a single element. 
The Ovidian idiom thus contributes to Clitophon’s homogenizing 
outlook. Achilles’ knowledge of Ovid in this connection is 
confirmed by the fact that he deploys the idiom in identical 


contexts, that of wounding and floods. 
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26 This becomes an idiomatic ‘signature’ of Clitophon (so Montiglio 
(2013) 69), who uses it twice in lamenting Leucippe’s Scheintode (5.7.8, 
7.5.3). 

27 Cf. also Eur. Ion 760, with Martin (2018) ad loc. 

28 Both fathers then immediately refer to lighting funeral pyres: Ach. Tat. 
1.13.6; Sen. Phdr. 1215-16. 

29 Serv. ad Aen. 7.778; cf. also Schol. ad Pers. 6.56; Schol. ad Ov. Ibis 
279, citing Callimachus as a source for the aition (= Callim. Aet. fr. 190 
Pf.). Discussion: O’Hara (1996) 198-9. 

30 See Whitmarsh (2020) 3-4 on texts attributed to Achilles by the Suda, 


with p. 247 below. See also p. 304 on Longus’ capacity for bilingual 
etymological games. 

31 Gildenhard and Zissos (1999) 176-81 remark of Ovid’s version that 
the Italian setting lacks the Greek tragic preoccupation with death and 
mortality. 


32 Whitmarsh (2020) ad 1.1.5 adduces 1.9.1, 1.13.2, 2.22.3, 6.20.1; see 


Smyth §1172. 

33 See Pinkster (1983) on such predicative uses in Latin. 

34 Gildenhard and Zissos (1999) 176. 

35 Ov. Met. 3.237 (Actaeon); Pont. 4.7.38 (Vestalis’ shield), 4.16.52 
(Ovid himself). 

36 Wick (2004) ad 9.769 notes the inversion of Ovidian sine uulnere 
corpus (Met. 12.99, 13.267). 

37 See, e.g., Coleman (1990); Hahn (2017). 

38 Bartsch (1997) 29-40. 

39 Anderson (1982) 28 attributes Charicles’ death to his anti-marriage 
stance. Makowski (2014) 494-9 sees Charicles as a cautionary tale against 
homosexual love. Zeitlin (2012) 120 n. 32 observes that his death follows 
the news of impending marriage, thereby reifying the ‘marriage-as-death’ 
metaphor. 

40 The allusion is confirmed by the phrase ‘biting the bit’ (YaALVvOv 
SdaKWV, 1.12.3), recalling Pl. Phdr. 254d (EVSaKWV TOV YAALVOV); cf. 
Whitmarsh (2020) ad 1.12.3. See Trapp (1990) on the popularity of the 
Phaedrus in the second century. 

41 Cf. Anac. PMG 360, where the boy is the charioteer of the poet’s soul. 

42 Craik (1998) sketches the verbal innuendos that enable this 
interpretation. 

43 Reckford (1972) discusses the similarities between Hippolytus and 
Phaethon. 

44 Charicles: Ach. Tat. 1.7.4. Phaethon: Eur. fr. 775 TrGF = 158-9 
Diggle. The sentiment is conventional: see Diggle (1970) ad loc. 

45 Most (1992) 409, in connection with Theseus, at Sen. Phdr. 1249, 
who asks, ‘is this Hippolytus?’ (Hippolytus hic est?), discussed below. 

46 Degl’Innocenti Pierini (2003) 169-70 assumes a common source in 
Euripides’ lost Hippolytus play or Sophocles’ Phaedra. 

47 Whitmarsh (2020) ad 1.12-14 well observes in the speech of 
Charicles’ father the traditional tripartite structure of lament (address of the 
dead; narrative; address of the dead); cf. Alexiou (2002) 133-4. 

48 The father’s inability to recognize the features of his dead son will later 


be ludicrously offset by Clitophon’s misidentification of a prostitute’s headless 
corpse as that of Leucippe (5.7.8-9) and his misrecognition of the live 
Leucippe because of her severe haircut (7.4-5). Cf. Montiglio (2013) 69, 
who observes that ‘Clitophon’s strategy of assimilating himself to Charicles’s 
father seems intended to minimize his mistake [of misrecognition]’. 

49 Whitmarsh (2020) ad 1.12.6 (WoTE OVK AV aUTOV TIC idwWV 


OVSE yVwpiCELEV) notes the formal and semantic resemblance to these 
lines. 


50 See Lattimore (1962) 175. 

51 A point made by Aresi (2017) 269. 

52 Alexiou (2002) 165-71. 

53 Cited by Whitmarsh (2020) ad 1.13.2. 

54 See n. 47 above. 

55 There are further examples from Ovidian, Neronian, Flavian, and early 
second-century Latin: Ov. Met. 4.137, 12.250-1; Sen. Tro. 1110-17; V. FI. 
3.288; 4.184-5; Juv. 15.57. 

56 Cf, Luc. 6.224-5 (Scaeva’s mutilated face is rendered shapeless); 7.332 
(Julius Caesar bids his troops disfigure the faces of the enemy). 

97 Cf. Luc. 9.789-804, where Nasidius is bitten by a prester and swells to 
a round, featureless mass. 

58 For similar amplifications by Achilles of a Latin model see p. 171 n. 
251, p. 195 n. 37, p. 202 n. 60. 

59 See n. 47 above. 

60 Achilles’ QTOAWAEKG is ambiguous insofar as it can mean ‘I have 
lost’ or ‘I have killed’, whereas Seneca’s peremi carries no such ambiguity. 

61 Disturbingly, the father’s use of vegetal imagery recalls that of Clinias 
in the context of Charicles’ anal virginity (1.8.9). On ‘flower’ imagery in 
sepulchral inscriptions see Lattimore (1962) 195-7. 

62 Observed by Segal (1984) 325 n. 41; Degl’Innocenti Pierini (2003) 
170-1. Most (1992) 394-5 notes that forma and its cognates, which can be 
rendered as both ‘beauty’ and ‘shape’, occur nine times in the play. 

63 On Catullus’ probable debt to Bion see Fantuzzi (1985) 89, also noting 
the uniqueness of the sentiment to these two authors. 

64 See Lattimore (1962) 148-9, 175-6, 195-7. 

65 Cf. Ach. Tat. 1.8.8, where Clinias regards the beauty of a woman as a 


consolation for a married man, and 1.8.9, where one of Clinias’ arguments 
against marriage is its negative effect on beauty. 


66 Clytemnestra is preceded in the catalogue by Phaedra, thus 
foreshadowing the Hippolytus theme in the Charicles episode. 

67 On the notorious ‘sword or axe’ debate in connection with this play see 
Prag (1991), with further bibliography. 

68 Berno (2004), postulating a link with Lucan’s decollation of Pompey 
(discussed in Section 6.4), who was styled as the ‘New Agamemnon’; Roche 
(2009) 387. The mode of Agamemnon’s death in the Nosto1 is irretrievable. 

69 Cf. also Ov. Met. 6.407-11, where Pelops’ body parts are reconstituted. 


70 Theodorakopoulos (1999) 151; cf. Gildenhard and Zissos (1999) 
176-81; Aresi (2017) 230-7. Hippolytus’ restoration by Aesculapius: Ov. 
Met. 15.533-6. 

71 Zeitlin (2012) 119-20. 

72 Barrett (1964) 44. 

73 Barrett (1964) 44 n. 4, noting that the reassemblage of body parts 
would only be possible on Seneca’s pseudo-stage; cf. Most (1992) 393-4. On 
the possibility of a sparagmos scene in Euripides’ lost Hippolytus play see 
Gahan (1987) 381 n. 7, with further references. 

74 Gahan (1987) argues that it is a Senecan addition, cautioning, at 384- 
6, against the use of scenes of compositio membrorum in Apsines and the 
Christus Patiens play as evidence for a lost equivalent scene in the 
Bacchae. 

79 King (2017) is a recent exploration of these issues, including 193-215 
on Achilles. 

76 King (2017) 198-203. On the diptych see also D’Alconzd (2014); 
McHugh (2020). 

77 See, e.g., Toynbee (1971) 35. 

78 Mignogna (1997) argues that the disembowelment episode draws on a 
mime based on Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris, for example the so-called 
Charition Mime (fr. 6 Cunningham); cf. Lefteratou (2018) 64-7. 

79 This resembles the soldiers at Livy 1.28.11, who ‘averted their eyes’ 
from the ‘spectacle’ of the punishment of Mettius Fufetius (auertere omnes 
ab tanta foeditate spectaculi oculos). 

80 Achilles puns on EX.KOC (‘wound’) and EAKEL (‘drag’). 

81 On Leucippe see King (2017) 203-15, with 171-3 on EKMANELC as a 
response to the ‘overwhelming qualities of an event’; cf. Clinias’ reaction to 
news of Charicles’ death (1.13.1). Morales (2004) 171-2 observes that 
Clitophon experiences EKItTANELC both in response to violence (as in this 
case) and beauty (when he first sees Leucippe, 1.4.5). Gleason (2009) 113 


discusses how €KmANELG and its compounds often occur in Galen’s 
descriptions of audience responses to his anatomical performances. 

82 See Coleman (1990) 64-5. 

83 Mignogna (1997) 231-2. 

84 see Coleman (1990) 58. The erotic component of this vignette is 
jarring, although a more explicit eroticization of wounding, bordering on 
necrophilia, occurs at Nonnus, Dion. 35.71 (€AKOC EstN|partov, ‘lovely 


wound’), on which see Goldhill (2015) 161-73, noting, at 169, that the 
‘wound itself becomes metonymic of desire’. 

85 Coleman (1990) 58. 

86 Extant sources: Caes. BCiu. 3.104; Cic. Diu. 2.9.22; Livy, Epit. 12; 
Florus, 2.13.52; Vell. Pat. 2.53.1-3; Luc. 8.456-691; Plut. Pomp. 77-80; App. 
B Ciu. 2.84-6; Dio 42.3—4. Discussions include: Moles (1983); Bell (1994); 
Morgan (2000); Pelling (2002) 11-19. See most recently McClellan (2019) 
68-79 on Lucan. 

87 See previous note above for references to the accounts. 

88 Lefteratou (2018) 67 n. 267 notes the resemblance. 

89 apollod. Bibl. 1.9.24; Schol. ad Ap. Rhod. Arg. 4.223; Pherec. FGrH 


F 32; Ov. Tr. 3.9.5-34. Berti (2000) 312 collects further references. At Luc. 
10.464-7, Caesar is envisioned hurling the head of Ptolemy as Medea did that 


of Apsyrtus. At Ap. Rhod. Arg. 4.421-521, Apsyrtus pursues Jason and 
Medea, by whom he is ambushed and dismembered (in a manner that alludes 


to the ritual of LaOYAALOLLOG, on which see Hunter (2015) ad Ap. Rhod. 
Arg. 4.477), and buried on land. 

90 Joseph. BJ 4.10.5; Plin. HN 36.83; see Zientek (2017) 151. 

91 Zientek (2017), quotation at 145, with n. 13 listing references to 
Lucan’s hyperbolic use of Mons, and, at 149 n. 27, summarizing textual 
issues relating to the verse. At 146 n. 19, she adduces the passage in Achilles 
without further comment. See further Ambithl (2016) on mountains in 
Lucan. 

92 Zientek (2017) 150; cf. 157 (Pharos is a ‘monument of Pompey’s death 
and Caesar’s power’). 

23 Cf. Luc. 8.660 (prohibent accersere mortem). 

94 pPlut. Pomp. 80.2 uses similar language to describe Pompey’s pyre, 
which would not be sufficient for a ‘whole corpse’ (VEKp@ ... OA.W). 

25 McGill (2000). E.g. A.P. 7.288, 7.506, 7.542, 9.56. 

26 See Montiglio (2013) 68-9 on the theme of (mis)recognition in this 
episode. 

97 Roche (2009) 386-7. 

28 See Roche (2009) 386-7, discussing the circuit of allusions sparked by 
agnosco, which annotates a reference to the death of Priam and his headless 
trunk at Verg. Aen. 2.554-7, which is itself a thinly veiled reference to 
Pompey, as Servius (ad Aen. 2.557) makes clear; cf. Narducci (1973); Berno 
(2004). 

99 Cf. also Luc. 2.166-73, 7.627-8. 


100 At 8.689-91, the porousness of Pompey’s head is realized by the 
removal of his brain and the insertion of liquid preservative. At Ov. Ars 
3.744, Cephalus washes the wounds of Procris with his tears, echoing Roman 
(tragic) ritual, e.g. Accius Trag. 578 Ribbeck. 

101 Cf. Luc. 8.612 (stringere ferrum). 


102 plutarch’s use of AetWava here recalls his earlier use of the same 
word to describe the fragmentary fishing boat used to construct Pompey’s 


pyre (ulKpGc GALGdOG AEiava, Pomp. 80.2), which reinforces the 
reduced and lifeless materiality of Pompey’s fragmentary state. 

103 The sequence of ‘seeing’ and ‘groaning’ (OpG@VTEG Avy ov, B 
Ciu. 2.85); decapitation and burial of the ‘rest of the body’ (TH plev 
KE@AaANV GTOTELOVTES ... TO SE AOLMOV OM" Tic EOaev Ext 
Ti¢ Nidvoc, B Ciu. 2.86). On Appian’s knowledge of Plutarch in this 
connection see Pelling (2002) 12, with further references at 36 n. 75. 

104 | owe the following references to Jo Norton-Curry. 

105 see p. 12. 


106 Hardie (1993) 38, with nn. 45-6, suggests that Lucan’s Achillas 
obliquely alludes to the hero Achilles. In another ‘wry metaliterary moment’ 
at 6.1.3, the author self-reflexively installs himself into the text in the form of 
a painting depicting the cross-dressing Achilles on Scyros, thus advertising 


himself as a transgressor of (generic) norms: Morales (2004) 61. 

107 App. B Ciu. 2.86; Dio 69.11.1; SHA Hadr. 14.4. Discussions include: 
Birley (1997b) 237; Boatwright (2000) 142. 

108 Dio 69.11.1 attributes it to Hadrian, but App. B Ciu. 2.86 is aporetic. 

109 See p. 227, with n. 30 above. 

110 gee Baker (2017) on other potential allusions to Hadrian in Achilles. 

111 Loupiac (1998); Malamud (2003); Gowing (2005) 88-92; Mebane 
(2016). Essays in Brugnoli and Stok (1996) explore various aspects of 
Pompey’s death. 

112 For analogous discussion of Chariton’s novel see Jolowicz (2018b). 

113 Bell (1994). 

114 Leigh (1997) 118-25. 

115 The phrase was suggested to me by Nick Denyer. 

116 Kenney (2002) offers general discussion of Ovidian style. 

117 Descriptions of the flooding of the Nile have been commonplace since 
Hdt. 2.19-31. 

118 Griffin (1992) 45 compares Lycophron’s description of the same flood, 
in which whales, dolphins, and seals feed on acorns and grapes (Alex. 83-5). 


This is an actualization of an adynaton that goes back to Archil. fr. 122.7-9 
W.; cf. Clausen (1994) ad Verg. Ecl. 1.59-62. 
119 sen. QNat 3.27.14. Flooding produces a similar result at Hor. Carm. 


1.2.7-12; cf. the criticism levelled at this type of imagery at Hor. Ars P. 29- 
31 


120 Cf. also Hes. Theog. 440; Theoc. fr. 3.2; Phil. Thess. A.P. 9.299. 
Timotheus’ Persians (fr. 791.78 Hordern) describes the sea as ‘navigable 


plains’ (wedla AOU). At Ap. Rhod. Arg. 2.662-7, the rowing Argonauts 
are likened to ploughing oxen. 


121 Eg. Enn. Ann. 124, 505 Sk.; Lucr. 3.1002; Verg. Aen. 10.444; cf. 
Garcia Ruiz (2014) 694-5. 


122 Garcia Ruiz (2014) discusses this phrase and the appearance of aruda 
(‘fields’) in the immediately succeeding verses (2.781, 3.496). 


123 Oy, Am. 2.10.33-4, with McKeown (1998) ad loc.; Tr. 1.2.76, 


3.12.36. The verb sulco is also used: e.g. Ov. Met. 4.707; Pont. 1.4.35, 
2.10.33; Luc. 3.551. 


124 On the epic resonance of a@equor see O’Hara (2019) 383. 

125 Ovid renders the same sense elsewhere, but via different syntax: Her. 
13.22 (nil nisi pontus erat); Tr. 1.2.23 (nihil est, nisi pontus et aer). 
Greek flood narratives likewise: Genesis 7.19 (TO 6€ vdap 
emeKGAUWeV mavta TA Opry TA VWNAG; Apollod. Bibl. 1.7.2 
(oUvexEON AVTQ). Cf. Griffin (1992) 43. 

126 The fragment is quoted with Eupolis fr. 374 KA at Plut. Mor. 54b, and 


has been assigned to Diphilus, or labelled as an adespoton comic fragment or 
‘snatch of riddling popular doggerel’; quotation and discussion at Olson 


(2014) 102-3. 

127 achilles’ description of the gaping crocodile shares a number of details 
with Ovid’s frogs (Met. 6.378-80). 

128 Jmitated by Prop. 3.7.12 (pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare 
est). 

129 See p. 37, with n. 10. 

130 A further example of Ovidian predicative synecdoche occurs at Am. 
3.10.38, where ‘everything’ touched by Ceres ‘was harvest’ (omnia, qua 
tulerat se dea, messis erat). 

131 Seneca the Younger’s nephew Lucan reproduces it in the same metrical 
sedes as Ovid to express the totalizing nature of Caesar (omnia Caesar 
erat, 3.108; cf. res est publica Caesar, Ov. Tr. 4.4.15). Further evidence 
of Ovid’s poetic notoriety: Sen. Contr. 2.2.8, 2.2.12; 3.7; Quint. Inst. 


10.1.88, 98. 

132 Discussions of this epigram include Morales (2004) 227-9; Whitmarsh 
(2011b) 168-9. 

133 Analogously, see Lateiner (1990), who discusses Ovidian ‘mimetic 
syntax’, whereby syntax reflects the sense. 

134 See Morales (2000). 
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Longus and Vergil 


7.1 Introduction 


The claim of this chapter is that Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe, a 
pastoralized novel set in the Mytilenean countryside on Lesbos, 
exhibits a sustained engagement with Vergil’s Eclogues and 
Aeneid, and, to a lesser extent, the Georgics. A subsidiary claim, 
which will become particularly relevant to Section 7.9 on the 
Aeneid, is that the novel is the composition of a Romanized 
member of the Mytilenean Greek elite, writing at some point in 
the latter part of the second century. 

I am not the first to suggest that Longus’ novel contains 
elements that are closely paralleled in Latin poetry, especially 
Vergil’s Eclogues.! Until very recently, scholars sought to explain 
these parallels by postulating a lost common source, and the 
early third-century BCE grammarian-poet Philitas of Cos is the 
usual candidate.2 (I shall henceforth refer to this as the ‘Philitas 
problem’.) This methodology frequently involves ingenious 
displays of Quellenforschung, and the results are often seductive, 
but they are made problematic by the fact that we possess so 
little of Philitas.5 The most important point to be made about the 
Philitas problem—a point that can be applied, with varying 
degrees of caution, to all ‘lost common source’ arguments—is that 
the possibility of allusions to Philitas (or indeed to other 
fragmentary post-Theocritean pastoral poets) does not rule out 
the possibility of allusions to Latin poetry. There is no de facto 
reason for it to do so, other than the uncertainty that attends any 


attempt to reconstruct literary history from partial remains. Nor 
is it by any means certain that Philitas composed pastoral poetry. 
After all, Vergil does not mention him as a source, as he does, 
allusively, in the case of Theocritus (Ecl. 6.1), for example.* The 
edifice of the case for lost Philitan pastoral (or erotic pastoral) is 
built upon the following: fragments of Philitas’ Demeter 
describing Chalcon’s creation of the spring of Burina and its 
shaded environment (frr. 5-21 Spanoudakis);° the Coan setting of 
Theocritus, Idyll 7, with its references to Chalcon and the spring 
of Burina (7.6), a citation of Philitas (7.40), and the role of 
Lycidas;® citations of Philitas by Propertius and Ovid,’ and the 
epiphanic role of praeceptor amoris played by Philetas in Longus 
(2.3-7, 2.32-8).8 The most recent commentators agree that 
‘memory of Philitas was fading’ in the first century BCE, and that, 
by the first century CE, ‘knowledge of him had become very 
largely anecdotal’, his work henceforth only accessible through 
commentaries and other scholia.? As for citations of Philitas in 
Latin poetry, ‘he is almost always lumped with Callimachus as no 
more than a trope for Greek elegy’. 10 

While the Philitas problem is still a problem, scholars have 
recently become more amenable to the possibility that Longus is 
versed in Latin poetry; they focus their efforts on the role of the 
old Philetas, myths shared by Longus and Ovid (such as Syrinx 
and Echo), and on an assortment of lexical particularities.!1 In 
connection with Latin elegy, Di Virgilio is the only scholar to 
have made an extended case for Longus’ interaction with Ovid’s 
erotic poetry, predominantly on the basis of the erotodidactic 
elements of the novel (especially in the prologue) and scenes of 
erotic instruction involving Philetas (2.3-8) and Lycaenion (3.15- 
19).!2 I shall engage with various aspects of these arguments as 
the chapter proceeds, but here I stress that Longus’ knowledge of 
Latin poetry predominantly comprises Vergil, as well as elegy 
(including Propertius and Ovid: see Sections 7.3, 7.4) and, 
potentially, Calpurnius Siculus (see Section 7.8). 

Longus’ biography remains unclear. No papyrus fragments 
have yet come to light, and of the two primary manuscripts that 
transmit the text of Daphnis and Chloe one (V) registers the 


author as Longus (a Roman name), the other (F) as Logos, which 
could together indicate ‘that a heading such as Adyoc A (Book 1) 
was misread as the author’s name, and that V’s version is an 
attempt to produce a recognizable name from the error’; thus not 
even his name is secure.!3 The date of the novel is equally 
problematic. The earliest extant reference to Longus appears in 
the form of a summary by the Byzantine novelist Nicetas 
Eugenianus (6.439-50), which provides an unhelpful terminus 
ante quem of the twelfth century;!* setting aside the problematic 
chronological relationship between Longus, Lucian, and 
Alciphron, the earliest intertextual traces of Longus probably 
occur in texts composed during the Severan period, Philostratus’ 
Epistles and pseudo-Oppian’s Cynegetica.1° We are otherwise 
reliant on results extrapolated from correlations between internal 
and extratextual data: the latter part of the second century has 
been canvassed on the basis of apparent affinities to Roman 
narrative wall painting and of the increased popularity of 
pastoral literature (especially Theocritus) during that period; and 
a third-century date has been proposed in connection with the 
3,000 drachmas found by Daphnis (3.27.4), on the grounds that 
this unusually large number reflects the economic fluctuations 
and high rate of inflation at that time.!© Formal and lexical 
parallels between Longus and Achilles might suggest a date in the 
later second century, although it is uncertain who might be 
imitating whom, and in any case Achilles’ date is subject to 
controversy. 17 

More specific dates have also been advanced. Herrmann 
identifies the Roman grammarian Velius Longus, active under 
Trajan or Hadrian and commentator on Vergil, with the author of 
Daphnis and Chloe.!® Alternatively, Di Virgilio posits a date in 
the 240s on the basis that it is written by an Italianized member 
of the middle classes in honour of the emperor Maximinus Thrax 
(235-8 CE); this would render it directly implicated in the 
political ideology of the time.!9 These propositions yield a broad 
consensus of the late second or early third century. None, 
however, are particularly secure, and I do not seek to intervene 
strongly in the matter, save to register a preference for the later 
second century on the basis of data presented in the following 


paragraphs. 

Failing the appearance of an externally dateable papyrus, 
hypotheses regarding the author and date are likely to remain 
assailable. That said, the novel’s geographical setting on the 
island of Lesbos,29 and its Dionysiac substrate (including the 
significantly named Mytilenean Dionysophanes),2! in 
combination with certain inscriptional and archaeological 
material from Mytilene, encourage an association between 
Longus and the prosopography of the Lesbian descendants of 
Theophanes of Mytilene, the long-time confidant of Pompey the 
Great. These connections potentially situate Longus in a specific 
sociopolitical context—later second-century Mytilene—to whose 
ramifications I shall return during my discussion of Longus’ 
adaptation of the Aeneid.22 

The historian Theophanes of Mytilene was a close friend of 
Pompey the Great, from whom Theophanes regained freedom for 
his home town of Mytilene (for which he was honoured there as 
Zeus Eleutherios Theophanes, JG XII 2.163) and _ earned 
citizenship for himself (thus becoming Cn. Pompeius 
Theophanes).2° Crucially, the Mytilenean chapter of the gens 
Pompeia includes several members named Longus: a certain Cn. 
Pompeius Longus features in an inscribed citizen list of insecure 
(but probably early first-century) date from Mytilene UG XII 
2.88); another inscription from Mytilene records an Aulus 
Pompeius Longus Dionysodorus, who held, among other offices, 
the title of archiereus (IG XII 2.249).24 These inscriptions furnish 
a basis for linking Longus to the Lesbian descendants of the 
Pompeian Theophanes. 

The Dionysiac interests of the family strengthen the potential 
association with Longus’ novel. An early second-century 
inscription from Torre Nova near Rome (JGUR 1.160) records 
that Pompeia Agripinilla, daughter of M. Pompeius Macrinus (to 
whom I shall return), served as a priestess in a Bacchic thiasos, 
and that several other members of the family were priests of the 
cult (multiple Macrini, Gallicani, and Orfiti; Cethegilla).25 A 
further curiosity attaches to the fact that the list of participants 
includes two women named Phileta, four men named Philetos, 
and one named Philotas, which may bear on the role of Philetas 


in the novel.2© At least for Merkelbach, the thiasos inscription 
constitutes important evidence for his argument that the novel 
represents a text only to be fully understood by Dionysiac 
initiates.2” While I would not go all the way with Merkelbach in 
reducing the signifying potential of the novel to that of a 
Mysterientext, the nexus of connections does suggest something 
more than mere coincidence. The name of Daphnis’ father, 
Dionysophanes, potentially encodes references both to Dionysus 
and Theophanes, and the existence of a family of Longi with a 
presence at Mytilene, who have (specifically Dionysiac) religious 
connections, furnishes a favourable starting point for those in 
search of the novelist’s biography.2® 

The evidence mounts. The descendants of Theophanes were 
prominent in literary and political circles at both Rome and 
Mytilene. Theophanes’ son or grandson, Pompeius Macer, was 
chief librarian of Augustus’ Palatine library and may or may not 
be identified with the poet Macer addressed in the Ovidian 
corpus (Am. 2.18.3; Pont. 2.10.2).29 Macer’s son became the first 
senator of Greek origin, and later descendants—products of the 
marriage between Pompeia Macrina, granddaughter of 
Theophanes, and C. Julius Argolicus of the powerful Spartan 
Euryclid dynasty—would rise to even greater heights. They were 
especially important in imperial Mytilene: a cursus inscription 
from that city (SEG 29.741) records that M. Pompeius Macrinus 
(mentioned above as father of the Bacchic priestess Pompeia 
Agripinilla), a descendant of Theophanes and consul suffect in 
115 CE, was known as ‘Neos Theophanes’; he is honoured as 
‘benefactor and founder of the city’, probably as a result of his 
success on an embassy to Antoninus Pius to secure imperial funds 
for the rebuilding of Mytilene after the devastating earthquake of 
147/8 CE—Longus’ description of the ‘great and _ beautiful’ 
(ueyOQANn Kai KaAn) city of Mytilene at the beginning of the 
novel, with its channels (€Upisoltc) and bridges of polished 
marble (yepUpatc FeotoU Kai AevKOD AiBov, 1.1.1), perhaps 
reflects the results of this rebuild.3° His son, M. Pompeius 
Macrinus Theophanes, became consul ordinarius in 164 CE and is 
honoured, like his father, as ‘benefactor and founder of the city’ 


(IG XII 2.237).3! A Diocletianic land-use register shows that the 
family still owned property in Mytilene in the third century (IG 
XII 2.77d). The descendants of Theophanes were evidently an 
eminent and powerful component of the inner Antonine circle in 
particular, with both political and literary pretensions.32 

Hugh Mason has added much flesh to these skeletal 
foundations,?3 from which a convincing picture emerges of 
Longus as a novelist well acquainted with Lesbian topography 
(including caves, waterfalls, and other hydrological features) and, 
more importantly, writing with a specific readership in mind: 
that of the Mytilenean descendants of Theophanes. A bas-relief 
found in a southern suburb of Mytilene,2+ dedicated by 
Hermogenes to the Nymphs (Epuoyévns Geag NUv@as), depicts 
three dancing Nymphs endowed with idiosyncratic features (lack 
of footwear; loose, neck-length hair; belts; smiling faces; their 
resemblance to a troupe of dancers) that correspond closely with 
Longus’ description of the statues of Nymphs (of which there are 
probably three: Phatta; Syrinx; Echo) in the cave in which Chloe 
is reared by the ewe: 


TA AydAuata TOV Nuu~@v avbtadv AiPotc ememoinTo- 
MOSEG AVUMOSNTOL, yvEelpes ei¢ WuOUG yULVai, KOuat 
HEYpL TOV abyEVwV AEAULHEVAL CHua mepl THV isvv, 
ueldiaua mepi TV Ogpbv- TO nov oxf\ua yopeia rv 
OpYOULEVOV. 

The statues of the Nymphs themselves were made of stones: their 
feet were shoeless, their arms bare to the shoulders, their hair 
hung loose to their necks; they wore a belt round their waist and a 


smile on their face. The whole effect was a dance of dancers. 
(1.4.2) 


This evidences a sacred presence of the Nymphs in Mytilene, or 
even a grove in their honour. Next to this bas-relief has been 
found an inscription attesting to the existence of a grove and 
altar dedicated to Silvanus (IG XII 2.122), a Roman tutelary god 
of the woods, often identified with the Greek Pan. The proximity 
of the Nymphs and Pan in this archaeological context can again 
be ranged with Longus’ description, this time at the end of the 


novel, of the cave that Daphnis and Chloe decorate with statues 
of the Nymphs, and the temple they dedicate to Pan (4.39.2). A 
further inscription from Mytilene UG XII 2.129) registers a 
‘spring of the Nymphs’ (stn yr) Nup@awv) dedicated by Orphitos, 
who can be securely identified with M. Gavius Orfitus, the 
brother-in-law of Pompeia Agripinilla (priestess of the Bacchic 
thiasos discussed above) and therefore related by marriage to 
Neos Theophanes.?° It is no coincidence that two Orfiti are also 
recorded as mystai in the Bacchic thiasos inscription. The 
dedication probably attached to a monumental spring house, 
which, as the inscription makes clear, took three years to 
construct. Cumulatively, this is proof that the family of Neos 
Theophanes in Mytilene was associated with a cult of the Nymphs 
and a lavish physical space dedicated to those deities. 

This brief survey of archaeological and epigraphic material 
demonstrates that there is a reasonable basis to claim that Longus 
was familiar with Lesbos, and that he belonged to a powerful 
Mytilenean family, some of whose members were known to have 
been benefactors of the city and to have involved themselves in 
religious activities pertaining to Dionysus, the Nymphs, and Pan. 
Nor would it go beyond the evidence to speculate, with Mason, 
that the novel has a specific connection with M. Pompeius 
Macrinus ‘Neos Theophanes’.2© I would also suggest that the 
relationship between Pompey the Great and Theophanes of 
Mytilene is analogous to that between Octavian and his powerful 
freedman Zoilus, who eventually became an influential civic 
benefactor of his native city Aphrodisias (see p. 28). The favour 
shown by powerful Romans to Theophanes and Zoilus, which 
included their enfranchisement, massively benefited their 
respective cities. Aphrodisias was a Julian stronghold, having 
supported Octavian at the time of the invasion of Labienus in 40 
BCE. Mytilene, on the other hand, was a Pompeian stronghold 
(although this did not impact irreparably on their relations with 
the imperial dynasties). Indeed, both cities were populated by a 
large number of Latin speakers and are together likely to have 
produced two (if not more)37 of the Greek novels: Chariton’s 
Chaereas and Callirhoe (at the beginning of which the narrator 
claims to be a citizen of Aphrodisias, 1.1.1)9° and Longus’ 


Daphnis and Chloe. I have discussed in Chapter 3 Chariton’s 
various interactions with the Aeneid and concluded that there are 
no strong grounds for arguing that these interactions are 
antagonistic or polemical. However, in Section 7.9, I pursue the 
ramifications of Longus’ engagement with the Aeneid (a poem 
that celebrates the Julian dynastic claim) in combination with his 
potential membership of the gens Pompeia, whose figurehead, 
Pompeius Magnus, represented the Republican cause against 
Julian autocracy. 

Before we get to that, Sections 7.2—7.8 demonstrate that many 
of the constituent features of Longus’ pastoral world derive not 
only from Theocritus (and other Greek poets) but also from 
Vergil’s Eclogues and Georgics (especially the Old Corycian in 
Book 4). The first important point is that it is Vergil (aided by the 
work of Theocritean scholars such as Asclepiades of Myrlea and 
Theon in the first century BCE) who ‘invents’ the pastoral 
tradition by codifying a set of recognizable generic 
conventions.39 Nor should the loss of so much Bion and Moschus 
(who, along with Theocritus, make up the canonical triad of 
Greek pastoral poets)49 paralyse further enquiry. There is not a 
great deal in the extant remains of these two poets that can be 
classed as pastoral (that is, pertaining to the countryside), and, as 
Hubbard argues, later commentators only regard them as pastoral 
poets on the basis of their programmatic self-positioning as 
successors of Theocritus.4! Vergil is therefore instrumental in 
conceptualizing the generic conventions that Longus so evidently 
navigates. These sections are therefore concerned with setting out 
the features of Vergilian pastoral that recur in Longus, and which 
are absent from Theocritus (or at least different in degree and 
kind). These include: the fragility of pastoral autonomy (Section 
7.2); theft and vandalism (Sections 7.3, 7.4); various elements of 
Philetas’ biography (Section 7.5); dendronyms (Section 7.6); 
Amaryllis and pastoral echo (Section 7.7); and Tityros and 
pastoral succession (Section 7.8). 


7.2 Pastoral Autonomy and Vergil’s Eclogues 


Longus and Vergil compromise the autonomy of their pastoral 
worlds. In Theocritus, the opposition of ‘country versus city’ 
remains, on the whole, implicit. The Vergilian pastoral world, 
however, is repeatedly threatened by the external forces of 
history, politics, and the effects of war and subsequent land 
dispossessions, especially in Eclogues 1 and 9.42 Longus’ pastoral 
world is frequently punctured by unwanted external presences, 
most obviously by pirates (1.28-30), the Methymnaeans (2.12- 
3.2), and Dionysophanes’ urban entourage (4.10-40). It is 
therefore significant that Vergil is the first to introduce the idea 
that external forces, namely in the form of land confiscations, can 
shatter the tranquillity of the pastoral world. The dramatic 
setting of Eclogue 1 is that Meliboeus has been forced to cede his 
home to a resettled soldier (described as miles impius and 
barbarus, 1.70-1), and Eclogue 9 explores how the arrival of the 
new owner (aduena possessor, 9.2-3) leads to violence and 
impinges on the musical activities of the pastoral inhabitants. 
Although he ultimately disavows a direct connection between the 
two authors, Paschalis observes that ‘a reading of the novel that 
lays the emphasis on a pastoral world exposed to intrusions from 
outside would inevitably invite a comparison with Vergilian 
bucolic’.43 Longus and Vergil are, in this way, both distinct from 
Theocritus. Longus differs from Vergil, however, in the fact that, 
in Longus’ narrative, external threats are weathered and absorbed 
with no lasting or detrimental effect, whereas in the Eclogues 
external military and political processes have severe and lasting 
consequences for the herdsmen (see also Section 7.9). 

Vergil is notable for his politicization of the pastoral genre, 
which he clearly signals, for example, by superimposing on 
Mopsus’ and Menalcas’ songs (about the death and deification of 
Daphnis—the programmatically pastoral character of Idyll 1.64— 
145) an unmistakable reference to the death and deification of 
Julius Caesar, and by associating Daphnis with the fructifying 
effects of the comet that appeared at the games put on by 
Octavian in Caesar’s honour in 44 BCE (Ecl. 5.20-80, 9.46—-9).44 
Theocritus, on the other hand, does not allow contemporary 
politics and their effects (notably, the devastation of southern 
Italy after Pyrrhus’ support for Tarentum against Rome in 282 


BCE) to intrude on the hesychia of his herdsmen.*5 For 
Theocritus, the city is a relatively benign and background 
presence, prompting Segal to register an absence of the Vergilian 
tension between ‘threatening urbs and defenceless rus’ and 
Hubbard to remark that the ‘prominence of the City as a 
counterpoint and threat to the pastoral world is quite without 
precedent in Greek bucolic poetry’.4© 

By contrast, the city looms over the beginning of Longus’ 
novel and the Eclogues collection. The first word of the novel 
(after the prologue) is ‘city’, which refers to Mytilene, and which 
is described as ‘great and beautiful’ (OAc éoti Tig A€oBou 
MUtvAnvn, weyaAn Kai KaAN, 1.1.1); this establishes the city as 
a primary frame of reference for the pastoral narrative that 
follows.47 The lack of pastoral autonomy in the Eclogues is 
underwritten by the unbidden incursion of the city into the 
conversation between the herdsmen Tityrus and Meliboeus. 
Meliboeus, evicted from his property, wonders what ‘god’ 
ensured Tityrus’ retention of his farm (Ecl. 1.1-18). Tityrus’ 
response circumvents the question, thus dramatizing the failure 
of communication that is symptomatic of Vergilian pastoral.4% 
Rather than naming Octavian, he dilates on the grandeur of 
Rome, which, prior to his visit there, he had mistakenly thought 
would resemble a market town: 


urbem quam dicunt Romam, Meliboee, putaui 
stultus ego huic nostrae similem, cui saepe solemus 
pastores ouium teneros depellere fetus. 

sic canibus catulos similes, sic matribus haedos 
noram, sic paruis componere magna solebam. 

uerum haec tantum alias inter caput extulit urbes 
quantum lenta solent inter uiburna cupressi. 

The city which they call Rome, Meliboeus, I 
foolishly thought was like this one of ours, where we 
shepherds usually drive the tender younglings of our 
flocks. Thus I knew puppies were like dogs, and kids 
like their dams; thus I used to compare great things 


with small. But this one has reared her head as high 
among all other cities as cypresses often do among 
the bending osiers. 

(Ecl. 1.19-25) 


Longus’ urban narrator and Vergil’s Tityrus both remark on the 
greatness (u€yQANn; magna) of their respective cities (mOALC ... 
MitvaAnvn; urbem ... Romam), which the herdsman Tityrus 
proceeds to pastoralize by means of a vegetal analogy. Roberts 
observes that the words urbs and Roma do ‘not belong within the 
pastoral frame of reference’.4? In Longus, however, the 
introduction of the city is less jarring, given the urban 
perspective of the narrator.°° 

In both authors, the cities discharge a comparable function of 
guaranteeing pastoral activities and freedom. Longus’ Lamon 
tends a farm and garden belonging to the (initially unnamed) 
urban overlord Dionysophanes, who is characterized at the 
beginning of the novel as a ‘wealthy man’ (Avdp0c¢ Evdaivovos, 
1.1.2) and later as a ‘master’ (Se€omOTNV, 4.6.2). Lamon’s freedom 
and activities are predicated on Dionysophanes’ continued 
goodwill: he hopes that a strategic marriage arrangement will 
result in the emancipation of his family (€Aev@Epous Ofjoev and 
in their ownership of a large property (Seomdtac daypiv 
pelCOvav, 3.26.3); and his marriage negotiations with Dryas rest 
on the need for external endorsement from the ‘master’ 
(Se€onOTnV, 3.31.3). Dionysophanes does promise Lamon his 
freedom (€AEVOEpoV Agnoetv EmnyyeAAeTO, 4.13.4) and 
ultimately makes good on this commitment by emancipating 
Lamon and his wife Myrtale (€AevVOepov avTOV ~ONKav Kal 
eAEUGEpaV THVv yuvaika, 4.33.2).°! In addition to their freedom, 
he endows them with a share of arable land, goats, goatherds, 
and oxen (4.33.2). He had previously bestowed the same 
kindness on Daphnis, who immediately ‘goes off to water the 
goats’ (Get TAC aiyac G—wv éxi mOTOV) who thirstily await 
his piping (ai sou vOv dup@oat mepwEVOVOL THV OUpLyya THV 
éunv, 4.24.4-25.1). 

The presence of a potent yet beneficent ‘master’, with power 


over herdsmen’s property, activities, and (most importantly) 
freedom, has its model in the ‘god’ (deus) and ‘young man’ 
(iuuenis), most likely Octavian,9>2 who guarantees Tityrus’ 
smallholding, pastoral lifestyle, and freedom.°? It is thanks to 
him that Tityrus enjoys pastoral leisure, herds his cows, and plays 
his pipe: 


O Meliboee, deus nobis haec otia fecit ... 
ille meas errare boues, ut cernis, et ipsum 
ludere quae uellem calamo permisit agresti. 


O Meliboeus, it is a god who gave us this leisure ... 
He allowed that my cattle roam, as you see, and that 
I play whatever I want on my rustic pipe. (Ecl. 1.7, 
9-10) 


Daphnis’ analogous movements (herding and piping) are 
precipitated by the same causal factor as those of Tityrus: 
authorization from a powerful urbanite. The difference is one of 
plot and tone: Tityrus’ cheerful security is set into sharp relief by 
the grim reality of Meliboeus’ exile, which together represent, at 
the beginning of the Eclogues collection, two divergent 
perspectives on triumviral Italy;>+ Longus’ novel, however, offers 
a denouement of unalloyed harmony for the entire pastoral 
population. Hubbard is on the mark when he refers to the 
‘counterfactual impossibility’ of happiness in the Eclogues, in 
contrast to Longus, in whose narrative Vergil’s ‘subjunctive 
becomes the indicative’.°>° Longus thus adopts from Vergil the 
potential of the city as a disruptive force within the pastoral 
world, but ensures that the threat it poses is, in the final instance, 
neutralized. 

It is furthermore thanks to the unnamed urban benefactor that 
Tityrus now enjoys libertas. When asked by Meliboeus why he 
went to Rome, the first word of Tityrus’ response is ‘freedom’ 
(libertas), and he goes on to explain that, during Galatea’s erotic 
tenure over him, he had no ‘hope of freedom’ (spes libertatis, Ecl. 
1.27-32). This involves a ‘deliberately confuse[d]’ mixture of the 
various available resonances of libertas (in relation to private 


social status, political sloganeering, or even erotic self- 
abasement).°© The issue of social status rears its head only once 
in Theocritus, during the verbal roughhousing between Comatas 
and Lacon at Idyll 5.5-10.9” As the quotations in the preceding 
paragraph indicate, freedom is a recurrent point of anxiety for 
Lamon and his family, which is resolved by Dionysophanes’ act of 
emancipation. Unlike Tityrus’ slippery use of libertas, however, 
pastoral freedom in Longus represents the promise of autonomy 
and property ownership. That said, there is in Longus a 
presupposition regarding the relative power differential between 
city and country that is analogous to that suggested in Eclogue 
1.58 In Longus, lexemes in the ambit of slavery and freedom 
(such as So00A0G, EAEVGEpOC, SeomOTNG, OiKET HG and their 
cognates) appear from the end of Book 3, when the arrival of 
Dionysophanes and his train of urbanites is imminent.°? In 
Longus and Eclogue 1, therefore, desire for personal autonomy 
and self-consciousness regarding social status are causally linked 
to, and endorsed by, the city. 

In Longus and Vergil’s Eclogues 1 and 9, the creation and 
performance of music are indices of pastoral harmony and 
autonomy, which other factors serve to disrupt. There are two 
Theocritean precedents: the dying Daphnis, in Thyrsis’ song in 
Idyll 1, asks Pan to relieve him of his syrinx (1.128—30); and, in 
Idyll 4, Battus laments of Aegon that, because he has been 
distracted by the promise of athletic victories, the pipe once 
made by Aegon now lies ‘sprinkled with mildew’ (yd oUplyé 
EVPGTL MaAVVETAL, 4.28). In her discussion of the role of music 
in Longus, Montiglio appositely remarks that, ‘[w]hen order is 
broken, when the daily flow of the pastoral life is upset, the 
music dies’, and she concludes that, in Longus, love (or its 
absence) is one of the cardinal factors causing the loss or failure 
of music.°° Of course, a traditional metapoetic antagonism exists 
between the amatory and the pastoral: for example, in Bion (fr. 
10 Reed), Eros causes the poet to forget the pastoral songs that 
his mother Aphrodite had asked the poet to teach him; and, in 
Eclogue 10, Gallus regards the pastoral and the erotic as two 
opposing lifestyles.©! In Longus, there is routinely a causal 


connection between love (successful or otherwise) and the 
creation or performance of music:°2 feelings of lovesickness in 
Daphnis cause his pipes to fall silent (| d& Eun oplyg olwnG, 
1.18.2); Philetas describes how he smashed his pipes (KaTEKAWV 
TAC OUplyyac) because, despite their Orphic control over animals 
(tac pév Bovc EOeAyov), they could not win over Amaryllis 
(AuapvArida 5& ovK fyov, 2.7.6);°3 during the sterility of 
winter, pipes that had once been love gifts (6@pov Epwttkdv) 
now lie discarded on the ground (oUply& QuerAG@>c eppypevn, 
3.4.3). Erotic situations do not represent the only threat to 
musical stability, but the invasion of external agencies into the 
pastoral world produces similar results: when Chloe sees Daphnis 
abducted by pirates, she casts to the ground the pipes she had 
been planning to give to him as a gift (tT)V oUplyya pinTeL 
1.28.3), as does Daphnis when chased by Gnathon (pitas ... Tv 
oUplyya, 4.22.2); Daphnis also spots Chloe’s pipes lying discarded 
on the ground (THv oUplyya EppymevNV, 2.21.2) after she has 
been kidnapped by the Methymnaeans. The continuation of 
music in Longus is thus vulnerable to the threats posed by 
(unsuccessful) love and external intrusions.©4 

The vulnerability of pastoral music in Longus is closely 
paralleled in Eclogues 1 and 9, where the causal factor consists in 
external intrusions (rather than the combination of love and 
external intrusions). As discussed, these poems dramatize the 
disruption of pastoral autonomy brought about by historical and 
political realities. One consequence is an atrophying of the 
herdsmen’s capacities for musical performance. Towards the end 
of Eclogue 1, Meliboeus prepares for his enforced departure from 
the pastoral world, which he symbolizes as a termination of song 
(carmina nulla canam, ‘I’ll sing no more songs’, 1.77).°° This 
recapitulates the words of the lovesick goatherd towards the end 
of Theocritus, Idyll 3 (OUKET’ deidw, ‘I sing no longer’, 3.52) 
after his song has failed to win over Amaryllis, and which 
simultaneously signals the end of the goatherd’s song and of the 
Idyll itself. In this instance, however, there is a crucial difference 
between Theocritus and Vergil. In Theocritus, it is not the case 
that love impinges negatively on the production of music, but 


rather that song fails to facilitate erotic fulfilment (as in the case 
of Philetas noted above). In Vergil, however, the displacement of 
Meliboeus precipitates the termination of his career as a pastoral 
singer. The cessation of pastoral music in Longus, as a result of 
external intrusions (pirates, Methymnaeans, Gnathon), and 
symbolized by discarded or broken pipes, mirrors the results of 
such intrusions in Vergil. 

Eclogue 9, in which the effect of land dispossessions on the 
production of song is explored to a greater degree than in Eclogue 
1, provides strong evidence for Longus’ engagement with this 
aspect of Vergilian pastoral. Eclogue 9 represents the Italian 
countryside in the aftermath of the land confiscations; as Clausen 
puts it, ‘[pleace has returned to the countryside, a desolate 
peace.’©© In a situation modelled formally on Theocritus, Idyll 7, 
the younger (and enthusiastic) Lycidas meets the older (and 
morose) Moeris, who is on his way into the city, and the two 
herdsmen discuss the effect of dispossessions on the pastoral 
community. Moeris’ farm has been expropriated, but he has been 
allowed to remain as a rent-paying tenant (Ecl. 9.2-6), resigned 
to the ‘dreary routine of menial existence embittered by 
memory’.©7 As the conversation develops and snippets of songs 
are exchanged, it becomes clear that the musical capacities of the 
pastoral world have been severely impacted. Connections 
between Longus and Eclogue 9 manifest themselves in three 
shared concerns: the salvific capabilities of music; eavesdropping; 
and the role of memory in musical performance. 

First, the salvific capabilities of music. In Book 1 of Longus, a 
pirate crew raids Daphnis and Chloe’s farm and kidnaps Daphnis 
along with several of Dorcon’s cows: Chloe seeks assistance from 
Dorcon, whom she finds mortally wounded by the pirates, but 
before he dies he gives her his pipes, which his cows have been 
trained to obey; he then dies, and Chloe begins to play the pipes, 
at which point the cows jump out of the pirate boat and cause it 
to capsize; the pirates, weighed down by armour, drown, while 
Daphnis rides two cows to safety (1.28-30), in a humorous 
parody of Arion’s rescue by a dolphin.°® ‘This is how’, the 
narrator tells us, ‘Daphnis’ life was saved’ (€kowCeTal ev dn 
TOV ToOmOV TOUTOV O Ad@vic, 1.31.1). A second example, in 


Book 2, instances the potential peacekeeping role played by 
pastoral musicians. Philetas steps in to arbitrate a judicial hearing 
between Daphnis and the marauding Methymnaeans after the 
latter claim to have lost property because of Daphnis’ negligent 
herding; Philetas renders a verdict in favour of Daphnis, to which 
the Methymnaeans respond with violence but are driven off by 
the countrymen (2.12-17). I discuss this episode in greater detail 
in connection with the Aeneid in Section 7.9, but here the 
important point is that Philetas is first introduced into the 
narrative as a singer, piper, and herdsman: ‘Children, I am aged 
Philetas. Many a song have I sung (joa) to the Nymphs here, and 
many a tune have I piped (€oUptoa) to Pan there, and I herded a 
great herd of cattle (BoWv SE MOAANS AyeANS Nynodunv) with 
nothing but my music’ (2.3.2). He later claims to be second only 
to Pan in piping (2.32.3), and his status as master piper is 
confirmed by a public performance of his skill (2.35-37). These 
episodes illustrate the salvific potential of pastoral music (in the 
pirate episode) and of its practitioners (in the Methymnaean 
episode). 

This is a major theme of Eclogue 9. Lycidas asks Moeris about 
a rumour, according to which the absent herdsman-poet 
Menalcas ‘saved the whole district with his poetry’ (omnia 
carminibus uestrum seruasse Menalcan, 9.10) after Moeris had 
become embroiled in an argument with one of the new 
landowners.°? Moeris challenges the veracity of the rumour, 
claiming that poetry is impotent against weaponry, and that both 
he and Menalcas would have been killed had the appearance of a 
raven not prompted him to settle the quarrel: 


audieras, et fama fuit; sed carmina tantum 
nostra ualent, Lycida, tela inter Martia, quantum 
Chaonias dicunt aquila ueniente columbas. 

quod nisi me quacumque nouas incidere litis 
ante sinistra caua monuisset ab ilice cornix, 

nec tuos hic Moeris nec uiueret ipse Menalcas. 


You had heard, and so the story ran. But amid the 


weapons of war, Lycidas, our songs are as effective 
as they say Dodona’s doves are when the eagle 
comes. So, had not a raven on the left first warned 
me from the hollow oak to cut short, as best I might, 
this new dispute, neither your Moeris here nor 
Menalcas himself would be alive. (Ecl. 9.11-16) 


Lycidas and Moeris represent two perspectives on the power of 
pastoral music against violence: Lycidas whimsically gives 
credence to the story that Menalcas’ poetry brought about a 
peaceful resolution between Moeris and the soldier; Moeris, 
however, insists on the impotence of poetry against violence and 
explains the peaceful outcome as the result of divine intervention 
rather than any particular quality of pastoral song. The happy 
resolution of Longus’ pirate episode unambiguously narrativizes 
Lycidas’ idealistic conception of pastoral music as a salvific force 
(€KowCeTal; seruasse) against external threats, and ‘corrects’ 
Moeris’ pessimistic outlook. Philetas’ role as peacekeeper in the 
Methymnaean episode also aligns him with the peacekeeping 
Menalcas (although, in the event, Philetas’ verdict precipitates 
further violence until peace finally returns).79 


Moreover, there is an avian quality to the violence in both 
texts. In Longus, the countrymen successfully spring to the rescue 
of Daphnis ‘like starlings or jackdaws’ (Woel Wipes fh KOAOLOI, 
2.17.3). This constitutes one half of a Homeric simile, in which 
inferior warriors are compared to jackdaws or starlings fleeing 
from a hawk or falcon (Il. 16.582-3, 17.755-7). It also reverses 
the Homeric situation, in which the jackdaws and starlings are 
the weaker and unsuccessful party.7! In Eclogue 9, Moeris 
compares the ineffectiveness of poetry against violence to that of 
doves against an eagle (aquila ... columbas) and settles the 
quarrel when an ominous raven (cornix) appears on the left. 
Longus therefore retains Moeris’ avian comparison but renders it 
Homeric. More fundamentally, Longus adapts from Eclogue 9 the 
theme of the potentially therapeutic effect of pastoral music 
against external threats, embodied in the contrary perspectives of 
Lycidas and Moeris, and applies them to his account of the 
incursions of the pirates and Methymnaeans. 


A supplementary curiosity involves Lycidas’ response to 
Moeris’ account of their narrow escape from death. He 
histrionically wonders who, in the case of Menalcas’ death, would 
remain to sing of the Nymphs and to create the type of locus 
amoenus amenable to pastoral song: 


quis caneret Nymphas? quis humum florentibus 
herbis 


spargeret aut uiridi fontis induceret umbra? 


Who would sing about the Nymphs? Who would 
strew the turf with flowery herbage, or cover the 
springs with green shade? 

(Ecl. 9.19-20) 


In Longus Book 1, Chloe feels the full force of lovesickness after 
witnessing Daphnis’ nakedness and apostrophizes the Nymphs as 
follows: 


oivouat, Nvugat pirat... Tig buds OTEPAVWOEL LET’ ELE; 
Tic TOUS AOALOVS Apvacg AvabpéletL, Tic THV AGAOV 
akpida O€paneVvoEl, HV MOAAA Kauovoa €Orpaca, iva LE 
KatakowiCn pOeyyouevn pO TOD AvTpOU; 

Beloved Nymphs, I am done for ... Who will give you 
garlands when I am gone? Who will rear the poor lambs? Who 
will take care of the chirruping cricket which I worked so hard to 


catch so it could lull me to sleep with its song outside your cave? 
(1.14.3-4) 


Both of these passages look to ps.-Moschus’ Lament for Bion, in 
which the death of the poet Bion prompts the poet-herdsman to 
wonder, 


tic nOTi OG OUpLyyt LEALEETAL, W TpLUTOONTE; 

tig & €nl ooig KaAGuOLS Onoel oTOuA; Tic Opacvs 
ovTWG; 

Who will make music on your panpipe, O much- 


missed man? 
Who will set his lips to your flute of reeds? Who 
would be so bold? (51-2) 


All three authors share repeated interrogative pronouns (TiC ... 
Tic ... Tic, in ps.-Moschus and Longus; quis ... quis, in Vergil)72 
and an anxiety about the maintenance of the pastoral world, 
especially its musicality, following the death of one of its 
inhabitants (actual in ps.-Moschus; hypothetical in Vergil and 
Longus). Peculiar to Longus and Vergil, however, is the concern 
with the honour due to the Nymphs (Nuyqat ... Tic budic 
OTE~avWoEL, quis caneret Nymphas?), which suggests that 
Longus has combined (and eroticized) elements from both ps.- 
Moschus and Vergil. 


The second shared concern of Longus and Vergil (again, 
Eclogue 9) in connection with pastoral autonomy is the 
phenomenon of eavesdropping (by which I mean the act of 
covertly listening to someone without their knowledge). As a 
mode of auditing a musical performance it is unknown to the 
world of the Theocritean herdsmen, but it features in both Longus 
and Eclogue 9. In Book 2, Philetas tells Daphnis and Chloe about 
the epiphany of Eros in his garden: Eros admits that, 
unbeknownst to Philetas, ‘I was there with you as you played 
your pipes beside those holm-oaks when you were in love with 
Amaryllis’ (sapnunv oot ovupittTovtt mpocs Taic @nyotc 
éxelvatc, Nvika fpacg AuapvAAidoc), and adds the significant 
detail that Philetas ‘could not see’ him despite standing next to 
the girl (GAAG pe OLY EWpac KaiTOL MANOtOV "dAa TH KOpN 
Tap€otWta, 2.5.3). I shall return to other features of this 
description (the choice of dendronym; Amaryllis) in Sections 7.6 
and 7.7, but here my focus is on Eros’ admission to have 
eavesdropped on Philetas’ musical performance in the presence of 
Amaryllis. It is in fact a close adaptation of Lycidas’ analogous 
admission to have eavesdropped on Moeris’ poetic performance, 
while the latter was making his way to see a woman with an 
identical name, Amaryllis: 


uel quae sublegi tacitus tibi carmina nuper, 


cum te ad delicias ferres Amaryllida nostras? 


Or those songs I silently eavesdropped from you the 
other day, when you were off to our darling 
Amaryllis? (Ecl. 9.21-2) 


Lycidas then quotes the three-verse fragment of song he has 
overheard, which happens to be a translation of Theocritus, Idyll 
3.3-5: 


Tityre, dum redeo (breuis est uia), pasce capellas, 
et potum pastas age, Tityre, et inter agendum 
occursare capro (cornu ferit ille) caueto. 


Tityrus, till I return—the way is short—feed my 
goats; and when fed, drive them, Tityrus, to water, 
and in driving, take care not to get in the he-goat’s 
way—he butts with his horn. (Ecl. 9.23-5) 


Lycidas also admits to having eavesdropped on Moeris a second 
time, on an occasion when Moeris had been singing on his own 
under the night sky on the theme of Daphnis (Ecl. 9.44-5). 

Eros’ account of eavesdropping is modelled on that of Lycidas 
in Eclogue 9. Both listen to performances by musicians with an 
erotic interest in a woman named Amaryllis; and, as I shall 
discuss (in Section 7.6), Longus signals his allusion by situating 
the event at the programmatically Vergilian tree, the mny0G/ 
fagus. There are, however, differences that bear on the tonal shift 
between Eclogue 9 and Longus. As Meban observes, Lycidas’ habit 
of obtaining song by underhand means (that is, by 
eavesdropping) is a symptom of the breakdown of song-exchange 
culture following the land confiscations.73 Thus, in Vergil, it is an 
essentially negative mode of musical transmission. By contrast, in 
Longus the eavesdropper is Eros, the deity who presides over the 
genre and advertises his fertilizing effect on Philetas’ garden and 
love life (2.5.1-5). Unlike Lycidas, who, ‘slightly aggrieved’,”+ 
refers to Moeris’ expedition to his ‘sweetheart’ (delicias) 
Amaryllis, Eros is only too pleased to act as matchmaker between 


Philetas and his Amaryllis. Longus thereby presses the Vergilian 
theme of pastoral eavesdropping into the service of erotic 
fulfilment. 

There is, moreover, a poetological complexity to the act of 
eavesdropping in both authors. In Eclogue 9, Lycidas reproduces 
two fragments of songs that he has overheard Moeris singing: a 
direct translation of Theocritus, Idyll 3.3-5, and a song on the 
theme of Daphnis, the programmatically pastoral character of 
Theocritus, Idyll 1. In Eclogue 9, then, eavesdropping functions as 
a trope for intertextual engagement with a literary predecessor. 
Longus, however, compounds the self-reflexivity of this imagery 
in having Eros eavesdrop on a scene modelled on Vergil’s 
Lycidas, who himself eavesdrops on Moeris’ rendition of 
Theocritus. The effect is one of a dizzying mise en abyme.7° 

The third and final shared concern of Longus and Vergil (once 
again, Eclogue 9) in connection with pastoral autonomy is the 
role of memory in the performance of pastoral music, a theme 
entirely absent from Theocritus.7© A single pastoral precedent for 
the fragility of poetic memory occurs in Bion fr. 10 Reed, in 
which Eros’ love songs (€pwTUAa) make the herdsman-poet Bion 
forget (€kAa@duav) the pastoral songs that he is supposed to be 
teaching to Eros. This has more to do with the traditional 
metapoetic antagonism between love and pastoral than with the 
role of poetic memory in the pastoral world. In Book 3, Daphnis 
and Chloe listen to an echo created by a passing crew of 
fishermen. They sing songs, some of which Daphnis ‘tried to 
preserve’ (€elpaTO Tlva SlaoWoacGal THV Ao"ATwV) as 
melodies for his pipes’ (TiS oUplyyOG WEAN, 3.22.1); that is, he 
attempts to memorize them and modulate the tune to his pipes.”7 
Not only does this trade on the use of the verb condere (and 
compounds) in Latin pastoral to denote the same process,7® but, 
more importantly, it redeploys, in a less negative context, the role 
of memory in Eclogue 9. In this poem, one of the consequences of 
the land dispossessions is the disintegration of (poetic) memory, 
which functions as a metaphor for social and political instability 
and as a metapoetic commentary on the author’s lack of control 
over the literary tradition.7? Moeris is unsure whether he can 


‘remember’ a song (si ualeam meminisse, 9.38), and Lycidas can 
only ‘remember’ the tune of a song, rather than its words 
(numeros meminisse, si uerba tenerem, 9.45). Moeris fully 
expresses the devastating effects of time on poetic memory, 
which have reduced him to silence: 


omnia fert aetas, animum quoque. saepe ego longos 
cantando puerum memini me condere soles. 

nunc oblita mihi tot carmina, uox quoque Moerim 
iam fugit ipsa. 


Time robs us of all, even of memory; often as a boy I 
recall that with song I would lay the long summer 
days to rest. Now I have forgotten all my songs. 
Even voice itself now fails Moeris. (Ecl. 9.51—4)8° 


Unlike Longus’ complex annotation of Vergilian eavesdropping 
discussed above, reference to Daphnis’ attempted preservation of 
music in memory is brief and unlaboured. It also reverses the 
ruinous effects of external forces on poetic memory evident in 
Eclogue 9. Instead of generating oblivion, the marine song of the 
unthreatening fishermen becomes the target of Daphnis’ memory, 
in an effort to pastoralize it. Although the use of the verb 
€me€lpato renders Daphnis’ attempt conative—indicating that, 
even in Longus’ world, poetic memory can be subject to failure?! 
—Longus chooses not to create a causal connection between 
pastoral autonomy and memory. This is perhaps because the 
effect of political instability on cognition would be less 
meaningful for an author or elite readership during the relative 
stability of the High Empire. 


7.3 Theft and Vandalism and Vergil’s Eclogues 


The gardens of Philetas and Lamon in Longus serve as possible 
venues for theft and vandalism carried out by humans, which I 
suggest can be traced to Vergil; I shall also suggest the influence 


of Propertius and, in Section 7.4, Ovidian erotic elegy. On seeing 
Eros rummaging around his garden, Philetas immediately fears 
that the child might steal or destroy something. He describes Eros 
as ‘playing as if he owned the garden whose fruit he was picking’ 
(Ematfev wo iStov KhOV TpVyMV, 2.4.1) and rushes forwards 
to catch him, ‘afraid that in his boisterousness he would break 
down my myrtle-bushes and pomegranate trees’ (Seioas pf vn’ 
dyepwxlag TAS wUppivacg Kai TAG POLAG KaTaKAdon, 2.4.2). 
Unable to apprehend him, Philetas asks Eros, ‘what do you want, 
picking fruit from someone else’s garden?’ (Ti BOUAOUEVOG 
CAXOTPLOV Kf\OV TpvyG, 2.4.3), but Eros insists that no theft or 
damage has taken place: 


Opa S5€ uf Tl OOL THV PUTMV KaTakEkAaoTAaL, pM] TLC 
OmWpa TETPVyNTAL LN TIG AvOous pila neExaTNTAaL, LN 
TLC TNH TETAPAKTAL. 


Just look. Have any of your trees been broken down? Has any fruit 
been picked? Has the root of any flower been trampled? (2.5.5) 


Philetas’ unfounded fears about the child’s capacity for robbery 
and vandalism are later realized by the actions of Lampis (in 
some respects a doublet of Eros),82 who, having failed to win 
Chloe’s hand in marriage by gifts (6Wpa, 4.7.1), decides to ‘spoil 
and deface’ (dtapOelpat Kai AnoKOouijoal, 4.7.2) Lamon’s 
paradeisos. He opts against the noisy method of taking an axe to 
the trees (S€vdpa ... T&uvwv, 4.7.3) and instead ‘uproots, 
smashes, and tramples the flowers like a boar’ (TA HEV AVWPUEE, 
TA SE KATEKAAGE, TA SE KATENATNOEV Womep OG, 4.7.3); asa 
result, ‘the place was completely vandalized, and the ground was 
muddy’ (dstoKeKdounto yap 6 TOmoc Kai Fv Aoov yi 
TNAWSNS, 4.8.1). Lampis embodies a human version of the 
standard threat posed by animals to gardens, vines, and 
apiaries,°> or of the mythological Calydonian and Mysian boars, 
which have here been ‘miniaturised to the scale of a farmyard 
porker’.84 He also represents a perverted version of the shepherds 
who, in Sappho (fr. 105b V.), trample on a hyacinth—an image 
that probably symbolizes the loss of a bride’s virginity.8> Theft 


and vandalism of horticultural property thus constitute a constant 
anxiety for gardeners in Longus—and no wonder, given the high 
legal stakes involved. Greek and Roman law take the sanctity of 
gardens very seriously: Draco laid down death as the penalty for 
vegetable thieves (Gell. NA 11.18); and the Twelve Tables 
establishes a fine as the penalty for the wrongful felling of 
another’s tree (Plin. HN 17.7).8© 


The theme of theft has pastoral pedigree. At Theocritus, Idyll 
5.1-19, Comatas and Lacon accuse each other of thieving a syrinx 
and a goatskin cloak. Theft of a syrinx also occurs in P.Rainer 
29801, a fragmentary poem of unknown (but possibly 
Hellenistic) date, in which Silenus asks Pan, who is without his 
pipes, whether someone might have stolen them (A. 10-16);87 
this poem perhaps serves as the basis for Nemesianus, Eclogue 
3.5-8, where some boys steal Pan’s pipes while he sleeps. Finally, 
during the exchange of insults between Menalcas and Dameotas 
in Vergil, Eclogue 3 (to which I shall return), Menalcas accuses 
Damoetas of thieving from Damon’s flock (3.16—-20). 

Vandalism, however, and indeed the combination of theft and 
vandalism, are not features of Theocritus’ pastoral world, as they 
are in Longus and the Eclogues.8° Immediately prior to accusing 
Damoetas of theft in Eclogue 3, Menalcas admits to a time ‘when 
they saw me hacking Micon’s trees and tender vine shoots with a 
malicious pruning knife’ (cum me arbustum uidere Miconis / 
atque mala uitis incidere falce nouellas, 3.10-11).89 Damoetas 
responds by recalling a time ‘when, by these old beeches, you 
broke Daphnis’ bow and arrows’ (hic ad ueteres fagos, cum 
Daphnidis arcum / fregisti et calamos, 3.12-13) out of envy.?° In 
Idyll 5, which is Vergil’s model for this exchange,?! Comatas 
accuses Lacon of stealing his goatskin cloak out of envy (5.11- 
13). Vergil therefore reworks the Theocritean theft as an act of 
vandalism, which takes place at the programmatically Vergilian 
fagus. What is more, the destruction of pastoral pipes, which is 
(on current evidence) a feature peculiar to the Latin tradition, 
recurs as part of Philetas’ speech to Daphnis and Chloe: he recalls 
how, when his pipes failed to win over Amaryllis, he smashed 
them (KaTEKAwV TAC oUplyyac) out of frustration at their ability 


to exercise control over his cattle (tac utv Bods €OeAyOV) but 
not his beloved Amaryllis (AuapvAAida 5é OvK fyov, 2.7.6). In 
Calpurnius, Eclogue 4, Meliboeus claims to have heard Corydon 
advising his brother Amyntas, ‘boy, break your pipes’ (frange, 
puer, calamos, 4.23), because of their uselessness in earning a 
wage. In Calpurnius, and in instances from Martial and Juvenal 
that almost certainly derive from him,?2 the intentional 
destruction of one’s own calami symbolizes the abandonment of 
poetry because of its apparent futility. Indeed, it is their 
uselessness in erotic matters that provokes Philetas to smash his 
pipes. Longus thus adapts to an erotic scenario a convention that 
only becomes canonized, in a non-erotic context, in Calpurnius. 

The intertextual potentiality of Philetas’ syringoclasm is not 
restricted to Calpurnius but also implicates Theocritus and 
Propertius. After his serenade proves useless in winning the heart 
of Amaryllis, the lovesick goatherd of Theocritus, Idyll 3 
abandons his song (OUKET’ deidw, 3.52). In Propertius 2.13, 
Amor instructs the poet to inhabit Hesiod’s grove, in order that 
his poetry should exercise control not over trees and animals but, 
rather, over Cynthia herself: 


hic [Amor] me tam gracilis uetuit contemnere 
Musas, 

iussit et Ascraeum sic habitare nemus, 
non ut Pieriae quercus mea uerba sequantur, 

aut possim Ismaria ducere ualle feras, 
sed magis ut nostro stupefiat Cynthia uersu. 
Love forbids me from spurning such delicate Muses, 
and has commanded me to dwell, as I do, in Ascra’s 
grove; not so that Pierian oaks should follow my 
words or that I be able to draw wild beasts along in 
the valley of Ismarus, but rather that Cynthia be 
held spellbound by my verse. 

(Prop. 2.13.3-7) 


Philetas’ pipe-smashing therefore involves three levels of allusion: 


the cessation of music because of its failure to ensnare a beloved 
named Amaryllis derives from Theocritus, Idyll 3; the distinction 
between music that controls animals and music that secures a 
female beloved derives from Propertius (though a lost hypotext 
cannot be ruled out),?3 in both instances articulated by 
conjunctions or particles indicating contrast (uév ... d€; non ut... 
sed magis ut); and the intentional obliteration of the pipes derives 
from Calpurnius, Eclogue 4, whose language is modelled directly 
on Vergil, Eclogue 3. 

The erotic associations of vandalism (or the potential for 
vandalism) embodied in the actions of Eros and Lampis evidence 
a specific connection with Vergil, Eclogue 2. Eros assures Philetas 
that he has never damaged his plants, flowers, or spring (quoted 
above). Lampis fails to win Chloe over with gifts (6Wpa, 4.7.1) 
and proceeds to trample the flowers like a pig (Tad 6d€ 
KaTEMATHOEV Womep ovG, 4.7.3), the ruinous results of which 
Lamon notices en route to irrigate the flowers from the spring 
(fueArAev Udwp avtoic €K THIS mNyiSG endgetv, 4.7.4). In 
Eclogue 2, the destruction of pastoral features (flowers, springs) is 
likewise precipitated by erotic failure. The rustic Corydon 
(rusticus es Corydon) comes to the realization that his beloved 
‘Alexis does not care for gifts’ (nec munera curat Alexis, 2.56). He 
then symbolizes the mental anguish caused by lovesickness in 
terms of its negative effect on his pastoral habitat: ‘I, lovesick, 
have unleashed the south wind on my flowers, and boars on my 
crystal springs!’ (floribus Austrum / perditus et liquidis immisi 
fontibus apros, 2.58-9). Both authors therefore connect an 
unsuccessful attempt to secure a beloved with gifts (dWpa; 
munera) with images of vandalism affecting flowers (dv@eotv, 
4.7.3; AVOQV, 4.8.1; floribus) and springs (snyf\c; fontibus).94 
What is more, the erotic defeats of Longus’ Lampis and Vergil’s 
Corydon precipitate acts of porcine destruction (Womep otc; 
apros): the difference is that, in Vergil, the vandalism is symbolic 
of the instability brought about by failed (homo)erotic love; 
Longus, however, reifies the vandalism but restricts the porcine 
element to the realm of metaphor. 


Lampis’ desecration of the paradeisos, while partially 


successful, does not result in the total eradication of all its 
redeeming features. This reproduces the content and context of 
Meliboeus’ lament in FEclogue 1, who melancholically 
congratulates Tityrus on retaining his pastoral property despite 
its imperfections. Lampis leaves the paradeisos in muddy disarray 
(Qst0KEKOOUNTO ... mNAWSNS, 4.8.2, quoted above), and 
Meliboeus toasts Tityrus’ good luck despite the fact that ‘bare 
stones cover all, and the marsh chokes your pastures with slimy 
rushes’ (quamuis lapis omnia nudus / limosoque palus obducat 
pascua iunco, 1.47-8).9° Any flowers that managed to escape 
Lampis’ destruction continue to attract a company of bees: 


TOV dé el TL SlEMuUyeE THY LApLy, Larveet Kal EXaume Kat 
iv étl KaAOV Kai Keivevov. ExéKELVTO 5E Kai LEALTTAt 
avtoig ovuveyés kal Gnavotov BouBovoat Kal 
Opnvovoats GuOLOV. 

Any plant that had survived the assault was still flowering, still 
bright, still beautiful, even though fallen. Even bees went on 


visiting them, buzzing without pause or cease, almost as if 
they were lamenting. (4.8.1-2) 


Meliboeus observes of Tityrus’ hedgerow that it buzzes with the 
activity of bees feeding on its willow flower: 


uicino ab limite saepes 
Hyblaeis apibus florem depasta salicti 
saepe leui somnum suadebit inire susurro. 
On your neighbour’s border, the hedge whose 


willow flowers are fed on by Hybla’s bees shall often 
soothe you to slumber with its gentle buzz. 


(Ecl. 1.53-5)9© 


He then remarks on the presence of the ceaselessly mourning 
turtle dove (nec gemere ... cessabit turtur, 1.58). 

Meliboeus’ plaintive description of Tityrus’ smallholding 
represents a decayed version of the farm of Phrasidamus and 


Antigenes at the end of Theocritus, Idyll 7, whose portfolio 
likewise boasts a groaning dove (€oTEVE TpUyWV) and a swarm 
of bees flitting around the springs (mwt@vto fEoval smepi 
midakac dugi péAtooal, 7.141-2).97 But the terrain in Longus 
and Vergil is distinct for its muddiness (mnAWdns; limosoque 
palus ... iunco)98 and ceaseless (ouveyeC Kal GstavoTOV; nec ... 
cessabit), dirge-like quality (@pnvovoatc; gemere) of its winged 
visitors, which Longus transfers from the turtle dove to bees. 
Longus therefore jettisons the unalloyed locus amoenus in 
Theocritus in favour of the more desolate plot of Vergil’s Tityrus, 
which, as a composite of negative and positive elements, makes 
for a more suitable model for the vandalized paradeisos. More 
importantly, the choice carries thematic weight and underpins 
the author’s Vergilian outlook with regard to the instability of 
pastoral autonomy: both Lamon and Tityrus are tenant farmers at 
the mercy of masters and economic factors beyond their control. 
This is in stark contrast to Phrasidamas and Antigenes in Idyll 7, 
‘the very cream of old Coan families who traced their descent 
back to a pre-Dorian era’.99 


7.4 Theft and Vandalism and Ovidian Elegy 


Beyond Vergil, Philetas’ characterization of Eros as a playful thief 
aligns him with Ovid’s characterization of Cupid in Amores 1.1, 
and of elegy as the genre of furtum (‘theft’) more generally (see 
Section 4.10 on Achilles). Philetas sees Eros playing (€matCev) 
and removing property from a garden not his own (Wc {dLoVv 
Kf\0V ... GAAOTpLOV Kijst0V), and asks him what his motivation 
is (ti BouAG"EVOC) for acting in such a way (2.4.1, 3, quoted 
above). Eros makes no reply except to ‘laugh gently’ (€yéAa 
TAaVU AntaXdOv, 2.4.4), and he ‘laughs even more loudly’ (mavu 
KamupOv yeA.doas, 2.5.1) when Philetas asks him for a kiss. 

The representation of Eros as a cachinnating pilferer, quizzed 
by the victim of theft, is programmatically Ovidian. At the 
beginning of Amores 1.1, Cupid is said to have laughed and 


stolen a foot from Ovid’s hexameter (rendering it unequal and 
thus elegiac): 


arma graui numero uiolentaque bella parabam 
edere, materia conueniente modis. 

par erat inferior uersus; risisse Cupido 
dicitur atque unum surripuisse pedem. 


Arms, and the violent deeds of war, I was preparing 
to sound forth—in weighty numbers, with matter 
suited to the metre. The second verse was equal to 
the first—but Cupid, they say, laughed and stole 
away one foot. 


(Am. 1.1.1-4) 


Ovid then asks Cupid, ‘who gave you, savage boy, jurisdiction 
over my poetry’ (quis tibi, saeue puer, dedit hoc in carmina iuris, 
1.1.5).!0° In Hellenistic art, Eros is often depicted as the thief of 
Heracles’ arms,!9! but, as I have discussed in detail in connection 
with Achilles Tatius (see Section 4.10), the thievishness of love is 
a distinct feature of Latin elegy, especially Ovid. Aphrodite is 
associated with laughter from Homer and Sappho onwards, but, 
again, her son’s laughter is a repeated characteristic in Ovid’s 
Amores (risit ... Cupido, 1.6.11; risit Amor, 2.18.15), and Elegia 
is personified by her smile (surrisit) at Amores 3.1.33. Both 
Longus’ Eros and Ovid’s Cupid at the beginning of Amores 1 are 
thieves (WC (SLOV KijOV TpLy@V ... GAXOTPLOV KijOV TpLYG; 
surripuisse)!°2 who laugh (€yéAa ... yeAdoac; risisse) and whose 
victims question them as to their motivations with clauses 
beginning with an interrogative pronoun (TI; quis). 

The ‘playful’ aspect of Longus’ thievish Eros (€matCev) can be 
pressed harder for Ovidian significance. The description of Eros 
owes something, I suggest, to Aleman PMG 58, which preserves 
the first extant reference to the playfulness of this god amid 
flowers: ‘wild Eros playing like the boy he is (Epwc¢ oia <mnaic> 
staiodel), coming down over the flower-tips—do not touch them, 
I beg you!—of the galingale’.!°3 In Philodemus, the notion of 


‘play’ in an erotic context (naicetv ... énaligauev, A.P. 
5.112.5)104 accrues a metaliterary resonance to connote the 
composition of love poetry, which becomes especially frequent in 
Latin poetry (particularly Ovid) via the verb ludere.19° Indeed, 
Longus’ novel ends with the word ‘games’ (maiyvta, 4.40.3), 
while the penultimate couplet of Ovid’s three books of Ars 
Amatoria begins with the phrase ‘the game has come to an end’ 
(lusus habet finem, 3.809).1°© Philetas’ description of Eros thus 
embodies the programmatic laughter and theft of Cupid at the 
beginning of the Amores, as well as the conventional playfulness 
of elegiac composition at the end of the Ars Amatoria. This 
makes a metaliterary reading of Longus’ Eros available: his denial 
of theft (2.5.5, quoted above) functions as a disavowal of the type 
of love represented by elegiac furtum and embodied in Ovid’s 
Cupid; instead, Longus’ Eros rejects this ‘elegiac’ status and 
reveals himself to be a cosmic force for legitimate union and 
regeneration (2.7.1-6). 


7.5 Philetas’ Biography and the Vergilian Career 


The character of Philetas, who dispenses erotic instruction to 
Daphnis and Chloe, forms the thematic epicentre of the novel. His 
name, old age, curriculum vitae (comprising a career of herding 
and, in older age, gardening), wife (Amaryllis), children 
(herdsmen, farmers, and a youngest son named Tityros), 
association with the nyc, and involvement in musical activities 
(including the bequest of his pipes to Daphnis) are all loaded 
with poetological significance.!°7 Taken together, Philetas’ 
family and their various roles are made up of a melange of Greek 
and Latin pastoral that includes Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, the 
author of P.Rainer 29801, Vergil, and perhaps Calpurnius.!9° I 
have discussed the ‘Philitas problem’ in Section 7.1 and, while I 
agree with Hubbard that Longus knows Philitas ‘only as filtered 
through the work of Theocritus’,!99 it would be disingenuous to 
discount Philetas’ name as a mere coincidence. On the contrary, 
it is a semantically pregnant signifier.119 I would, however, 


reiterate the strong likelihood that little Gif any) of Philitas’ work 
would have remained, certainly by the time of the novel’s 
composition.!1! My claim in this and the following sections (7.6- 
7.8) is that Philetas, and the constellation of characters 
associated with him, serve as a venue for the novelist’s 
negotiation of the literary history of pastoral. More specifically, I 
suggest that such a negotiation represents an awkward balance 
between, on the one hand, an acknowledgment of the existence 
of a Latin pastoral tradition sired by Vergil and, on the other, an 
attempt to re-Hellenize the tradition. In this connection, it is 
possible to detect an implicit antagonism, and I agree with Torres 
Guerra that Latin material in the mouth of a Greek poet (if 
Philetas represents Philitas) is part of an authorial strategy of 
irony.!12 My focus will be on two episodes in particular, both 
from Book 2: the appearance of Philetas to Daphnis and Chloe 
and his account of the epiphany of Eros in his garden (2.3-7); 
and the festivities in honour of Pan and the Nymphs (2.30-7). 
Philetas presents himself to Daphnis and Chloe and proceeds 
to tell them about a meeting with a boisterous child whom he 
found playing amid the flowers and trees in his garden earlier 
that day. The pair quiz Philetas on the identity of the child, and 
he tells them the answer: Eros (2.3-7). Philetas’ garden and the 
epiphany of Eros are much discussed in scholarship on Longus 
and provide rich pickings for symbolic, metaliterary, and 
intertextual approaches.!13 Connections with Vergil’s Eclogues 
have also been canvassed. Some hypothesize a lost common 
source in putative pastoral poetry by Philitas, and others make 
bold to read Vergil as a meaningful intertext.114 My own 
approach shares much in common with that of Di Marco, who 
argues that Longus ‘chose the various biographic details of his 
character in order to provide an allegorical representation of the 
history of the bucolic genre’.115 He suggests that Philetas’ 
curriculum vitae and relationship with Amaryllis represent the 
three main stages of the development of the pastoral genre: 
Theocritus in youth; Vergil in adulthood; Longus’ novel in old 
age. Each stage of the life cycle, he argues, also reflects a 
progressive development in the genre’s attitude towards eros, 
from pessimistic and turbulent to optimistic and harmonious. My 


debt to this reading will be clear from the paragraphs that follow. 
What I offer is a further exploration of the role of Vergilian 
poetry in this episode (as well as in the complementary garden 
episode in Book 4), and an attempt to fit this Latin engagement 
more systematically into Longus’ broader intertextual, bicultural 
scheme. 

The literary texture of Philetas’ garden episode is densely 
allusive. For example, a two-line fragment of Aleman (PMG 58, 
quoted in Section 7.4) features the first extant instance of Eros at 
play, where he skims over the flowers, much as Eros does in 
Philetas’ garden.!!© A less pleasant version of Philetas can be 
found in Menander’s Dyscolus, where Pyrrhias gives an account 
of how the foul-tempered Cnemon chased him off his land (102- 
16).!17 It is also deeply embedded in the poetry of the canonical 
pastoral triad, made up of Theocritus, Moschus, and Bion.!18 
Philetas’ attempt to chase and catch Eros (2.4.2-3), who is 
described in avian terms as hopping from branch to branch like a 
partridge or nightingale chick (2.6.1), incorporates Theocritus, 
Idyll 15.120-2 (where Erotes hop from branch to branch like 
nightingales), Moschus’ Eros Drapetes (where Aphrodite warns 
those chasing her runaway son, Eros, that he, birdlike, jumps 
from person to person), and Bion fr. 13 Reed (where an old 
ploughman dissuades a young fowler from hunting a bird that sits 
on a branch and hops around in a woodland grove, and who is, 
unbeknownst to the fowler, Eros).!19 Philetas’ garden is thus well 
populated with the flora, fauna, and personalities of the Greek 
literary past. 

Philetas’ old age, on which there is a repeated emphasis 
throughout the episode, has a poetological significance peculiar 
to the Latin tradition. He introduces himself to Daphnis and 
Chloe as an old man (mpeoBUTNG, 2.3.2); he stopped herding 
owing to old age (dla yf\pac, 2.3.3), which causes him to tire 
while chasing Eros (KaWV OVV WC yépwv, 2.4.3); he is old 
(y€pwv) but wants to be young (VEé0¢, 2.5.1); he is the only old 
man (udvoc AvOpwWrwv EV ypd, 2.5.5) ever to have seen Eros; 
his age (ynpdoac, 2.6.2) connotes wisdom and is set into relief by 
Eros’ paradoxical youth (2.5.2); even his bag is ‘ancient’ (st\pav 


madatav, 2.3.1).129 This functions at the level of the dramatic 
fiction as a simple tool of characterization. It also represents a 
potential engagement with Bion fr. 13 Reed, in which the 
ploughman is described as old (GpoTpéa mpEoBuv, 8; mpEoBuC, 
10), or with Lycidas of Theocritus, Idyll 7, whose tunic is ‘old’ 
(y€pwv, 17).!21 The insistence on Philetas’ age, however, should 
be read in connection with the Latin tradition, where to 
characterize someone as an ‘old man’ (senex, uetus) can be a way 
of ‘denoting poetic ancestry’, pointing ‘not to ... biological age’ 
but to a role as ‘potential model and literary ancestor’. !22 

It is a particularly Roman, not least Vergilian, mode of 
intertextual annotation without earlier Greek equivalents. In the 
scene of pipe-passing and poetic investiture during Silenus’ song 
in Eclogue 6, Hesiod is characterized as an old man (seni, 6.70), 
as he is in Propertius (ueteris, 2.34.77) and in Ovid’s Ars 
alongside Homer (seni, 2.4), despite the fact that nowhere in 
Hesiod’s poetry is there a suggestion of his old age.!23 Obvious 
metapoetic significance attaches to Silenus in Eclogue 6, who 
sings on a catalogue of cosmogonic and erotic-metamorphic 
themes: he too is an old man (senex, 6.18), and a number of 
candidates for his poetic identity have been proposed, including 
Gallus and Parthenius.!24 Two further old men with distinct 
metapoetic resonance inhabit Vergil’s poetry: Tityrus (a persistent 
avatar for Vergil, or, as Thomas argues, part of a stemma of ‘old 
men’ poets deriving from Lycidas in Theocritus, Idyll 7 and 
thence Philitas),!25 who is twice addressed by Meliboeus as senex 
(1.46, 51); and the old Corycian gardener in Georgics Book 4 
(variously identified as, or at least associated with, Philitas, 
Nicander, Parthenius, Valerius Cato, and the narrator of the 
Georgics), who is likewise marked for his old age (senem, 
4.127).126 Elsewhere, in a fragment of his Ino, Laevius Melissus 
describes Livius Andronicus as uetus (fr. 12a Courtney), and 
Statius refers to Callimachusque senex in the Siluae (1.2.253).127 
With whomever one chooses to identify Philetas (more on which 
below), the emphasis on his old age is almost certainly a 
poetological strategy, which predominates in Latin poetic 
discourse and is utilized especially by Vergil. 


Two aspects of Philetas’ biography cohere with the trajectory 
of Vergil’s poetic career: first, his pastoral past and horticultural 
present; and secondly, the characterization of his sons as 
herdsmen and farmers. Vergil’s poetic career can be construed as 
a generic ascent from pastoral (Eclogues) to agricultural didactic 
(Georgics) to martial, ktistic epic (Aeneid).!28 As Donatus’ Vita 
Vergilii makes explicit, this development can be mapped onto the 
cultural narrative of human civilization, which moves ‘from life 
in the woods to the life of agriculture’ and onwards to the 
formation of urban centres and military societies.!29 Longus’ 
novel has likewise been read as ‘an account of the movement of 
early or Golden Age man towards modern culture’, that is, as a 
‘development of civilization and its institutions’,!3° a parallelism 
that will become relevant in my discussion of Longus’ 
engagement with the Aeneid (see p. 324). 

Vergil’s oeuvre was seen to embody a career of generic ascent 
while he was alive or soon after his death, as two notices make 
clear. The first is preserved in Donatus’ Vita as the poet’s epitaph. 
It concludes with the summation, ‘I sang of pastures, farms and 
leaders’ (cecini pascua rura duces, 36 Diehl), which emblematizes 
the pastoral, agricultural, and military themes of his three poems 
respectively. The second, which purports to be authentically 
Vergilian and to have functioned as the preface to the Aeneid 
(but which in reality is more likely to be of Tiberian date), 
articulates the same movement of generic ascent through the 
three poems: 


ille ego qui quondam gracili modulatus auena 
carmen et egressus siluis uicina coegi 

ut quamuis auido parerent arua colono, 

gratum opus agricolis, at nunc horrentia Martis 
arma uirumque cano ... 


I am he who once tuned my song on a slender reed, 
then, leaving the woodland, compelled the 
neighbouring 

fields to serve the farmer, however grasping— 


a work welcome to farmers: but now of Mars’ 
bristling 
arms I sing, and the man ... 

(Donat. Vita Verg. 42 Diehl) 13! 


A perception of the Vergilian career in these terms is widespread 
and is reiterated by later Latin poets such as Propertius (2.34.61- 
80), Ovid (Am. 1.15.25-6), Calpurnius Siculus (Ecl. 4.160-3), 
and the author of the Laus Pisonis (230-5). Significantly for our 
purposes, it is also evidenced in the Greek-speaking world by a 
third- or fourth-century papyrus preserving an ethopoea of 
Hesiod, who, after his poetic initiation, abandons pastoral for 
greater things (P.Oxy. 3537).!52 Longus is therefore not alone in 
his appreciation of what, in the medieval period, would become 
known as the Rota Vergiliana.!°3 

The first aspect of Philetas’ biography that coheres with 
Vergil’s poetic career is his pastoral past and horticultural 
present. Philetas lucidly articulates his pastoral past when 
introducing himself to Daphnis and Chloe: he defines it as a 
leisured existence consisting of singing to the Nymphs (m0AAQ 
uev Taiode taic Nvugatc hoa), piping to Pan (mOAAG dé TH 
Tlavi €xeivw) €ovploa), and herding animals (in Orphic fashion) 
with his music (Bo@v dS& MOAAS AyEANS NHynodunv pyovy 
HOVOLK{}, 2.3.2).134 This is manifestly a footnote to the pastoral 
literary tradition. As Di Marco observes, given the almost 
complete absence of pastoral song in the novel (in contrast to 
piping), Philetas’ claim to have sung frequently (mOAAQ ... Moa) 
seems incongruous, and there is therefore perhaps a metaliterary 
aspect to Philetas’ singing.!35 

Philetas’ employment history, however, is specific to Vergil. 
He tells Daphnis and Chloe that he used to be a herdsman, but is 
now a hard-working and successful gardener: 


Kfjxdc éoti wot TOV Eudv yelpWv, Sv €& ov veuerv Sa 
yfjpag emavodunv, efenovnodunv, doa Wpat PEpOvOL, 
mavta Eywv EV avTM Kad’ Wpav EKQOTHV: 


I have a garden, my own handiwork, which I have laboured hard 
to create from the day I retired from being a herdsman. Everything 
the seasons produce is there in due season. (2.3.3) 


The erotic and poetological associations of gardens are a 
widespread literary phenomenon,!3° but the development from 
herding to gardening reflects that of Vergil’s poetic career from 
the Eclogues to the Georgics, the latter embodied in the figure of 
the ‘Old Corycian’ gardener discussed above.!37 In an effort to 
postulate the existence of lost Philitan pastoral, in which the poet 
or one of his characters plays the role of an old praeceptor 
amoris, Thomas meticulously catalogues the parallels between 
Philetas, the Old Corycian, and their respective gardens. He is 
surely correct that the number of verbal, syntactical, and 
thematic overlaps are ‘beyond the realm of chance’. !3® 

These parallels are worth sketching: the men are old 
(tpe€oBUTNS, 2.3.1; senem, G. 4.127) and engaged successfully in 
gardening (kf\0G, 2.3.3; pinguis hortos, G. 4.118); Philetas’ 
herding days are over (€& OU véyetv dtd yijpac émavoduny, 
2.3.3), and the small plot owned by the Corycian is unsuitable as 
pasturage for cattle or sheep (pauca relicti / iugera ruris erant ... 
nec pecori opportuna, G. 4.127-9); the seasonality of Philetas’ 
produce (60a Wpat pépovot, ndvta éywv Ev abt Ka’ Wpav 
EKAOTNHV, 2.3.3) matches the growth of fruit on the Corycian’s 
tree from its blossoming to its autumn maturation (quotque in 
flore nouo pomis se fertilis arbos / induerat, totidem autumno 
matura tenebat, G. 4.142-3), in both cases articulated by 
correlative clauses (correlative adjectives underlined); and both 
authors itemize the produce by season (fpoc ... O~pouC ... Viv 
[autumn], 2.3.4; uere ... autumno ... tristis hiems ... aestatem ... 
autumno, G. 4.134-8). The products themselves are 
overwhelmingly similar: roses in spring (fjpoc¢ Pda; uere rosam), 
lilies (kpiva; lilia), hyacinths (bdKtv@0c; hyancinthi), poppies 
(unK@vec; papauer), pears (AyxpadeEc; pirum), and apples (uij\Aa, 
2.3.4; pomis, G. 4.131-45).!59 Shade and water are provided to 
flowers (in Longus) or humans (in Vergil) by the garden’s canopy 
(OVVNpPEGNS yap Kal KaTAOKLOG Kai mnyaic Tplol KaTAppUTOS, 


2.3.5; ministrantem platanum potantibus umbras, G. 4.145). 
Thomas also records two elements from the Corycian’s garden 
that, although absent from Philetas’ garden, seem to have been 
transplanted to the paradeisos tended by Lamon in Book 4: the 
plane trees (tA.GTaVOL, 4.2.3; platanum, G. 4.146); and the royal 
estimation of the gardens (Kata ToUc BaolWlKkovc, 4.2.1; regum 
... opes, G. 4.132), 140 

These gardens share a number of stock features with, for 
example, the fertile plots of Calypso, Alcinous, and Laertes in the 
Odyssey (5.58-73, 7.112-32, 24.336-44),!41 and the locus 
amoenus of Phrasidamus’ farm at the end of Theocritus, Idyll 7 
(131-46), but the sheer volume of parallels between Longus and 
Vergil means two questions must be posed. First, is it more likely 
that we are dealing with a lost common source in Philitas (which, 
in any event, does not prohibit Longus’ knowledge of the 
Georgics), or a direct engagement with Vergil? Secondly, does it 
matter either way? With regard to the first question, certainty is 
ultimately impossible, although I do consider a_ direct 
engagement highly likely. The second question is the more 
interesting of the two, because to answer it requires consideration 
of what is at stake in our interpretation of the passage if we do 
take Vergil’s Old Corycian to be a functional presence. 

There are at least two interpretative gains to be had in reading 
this episode with the Old Corycian in mind. The first involves the 
poetological significance of horticultural toil expended by 
Philetas and the Corycian. Longus cues the reader to interpret 
Philetas’ garden as a ‘spatialized version of the text’:142 it is 
something over which he has ‘toiled’ (€feovnodaunv), which 
serves as an analogy for the toil that the narrator, in the 
prologue, claims to have expended on composing the four books 
of the novel (téttapac BiBAOUC eEexovnoduny, pr. 3).149 The 
notion of ‘hard work’ is a metaliterary lightning rod that 
functions to affiliate Longus with Theocritus, Philitas, and 
Alexandrian poetic discourse in general: in Idyll 7, Lycidas 
(whom Bowie argues to be a cover for Philitas) sings a song, the 
product of hard work (€&endvaca, 7.51), shortly after 
Simichidas’ reference to Philitas (7.40);!44 and the meagre 


remains of Philitas yield a fragment in which the speaker, an 
alder stick (or perhaps a writing tablet), hopes for a talented poet 
to take him and toil hard (OAAG oynoas, fr. 25 Spanoudakis) 
to create a poem. !45 

The laborious toil of the narrator and Philetas in Longus is 
therefore part of the author’s bid to establish his Alexandrian 
credentials. This is only part of the story, as it fails to account for 
the role of human labor (and its futility) as one of the defining 
principles of the Georgics.14© The theme of labor is especially 
significant for the Old Corycian, whose success (modest though it 
is) and self-sufficiency mark him as an exception to the rule that 
products of labor in the Georgics are ultimately brought to ruin or 
otherwise tainted (crops, in Book 1; vines, in Book 2; livestock, in 
Book 3).!47 As Mynors observes, the unalloyed benefits of the 
Corycian’s hard work form a ‘counterweight’ to the ‘menace’ of 
labor elsewhere in the poem.!4° Like Philetas, the Corycian’s 
diligent care (cura colendi) yields fertile results (pinguis hortos, G. 
4.118), and the botanical efforts of both gardeners operate at a 
metaliterary level. The Vergilian narrator frames his excursus on 
the Corycian’s horticultural cura as a praeteritio: were he not 
restricted by space and approaching the end of his poetic labor 
(extremo ... fine laborum, G. 4.116), the narrator says he would 
sing on the theme of gardening. The conflation of narratorial and 
horticultural undertakings in Longus therefore revisits the 
language of Alexandrian literary-critical discourse, but via the 
specific imagery, attributes, and poetological resonance of 
Vergil’s Corycian gardener. 

The futility of labor, which is a continual possibility for the 
hard workers of the Georgics, is also evident in the novel in the 
form of garden vandalism (see Sections 7.3 and 7.4). Longus 
shields Philetas’ Kfo0c¢ from intentional damage (although, as 
discussed, Philetas fears its possibility) and transfers it to Lamon’s 
paradeisos at 4.2-3. This latter garden, while similar to that of 
Philetas in some respects, combines fastidiously organized fruit- 
growing with ornamental elements, which are geared towards 
providing aesthetic pleasure to its urban owner (4.1.2, 4.3.1, 
4.5.2, 4.7.2). All is brought to nought, however, when a fellow 


named Lampis smashes down the flowers in a bid to scupper the 
marriage plans of Daphnis and Chloe (4.7-8, discussed above: see 
Section 7.3). Lamon’s hard work is conspicuous: he ‘cared for the 
garden so that it might look beautiful’ (TOV smapddeloov 
EOEpAaTEVEV, WC OMOEin KaAOc, 4.1.3);!49 he ensures the neat 
disposition of its elements (TETuUNTO Kal SlaKEKPLTO TAVTA, 
‘everything was divided and separate’, 4.2.5); he ‘channelled 
water for the flowers’ (TOic Gv@eotv Vdwp EnwyETEVoE) from a 
spring dedicated to watering them (mnyf) TIc HW ... éoyvdAaTe 
yev TOIG AvGeotw NH aNyi, 4.4.1); and the combined efforts of 
Lamon, Daphnis, and Chloe are characterized as ‘toil’ (kayaTtou, 
4.4.5). 

Lampis’ act of destruction leaves the flowers in ruin, but some 
flowers do survive, which ‘bees (uéALTTal) continued to visit, 
buzzing without pause or cease, almost as if they were lamenting’ 
(4.8.2, quoted above: see p. 277). The bees in the garden make 
for a thematic connection with the apicultural project of Georgics 
Book 4. The partial survival of the flowers has manifest symbolic 
value in rendering Lampis’ attempt a failure, but the presence of 
the bees has another function, which is directly relevant to the 
Old Corycian, namely the apicultural instruction of Georgics Book 
4, and the broader theme of labor in the poem.!5° The excursus 
on the Corycian gardener interrupts the narrator’s instructional 
tract on apiculture at the point at which he advocates the 
importance of flower-filled bee gardens to ensure that the bees do 
not abandon their work: 


inuitent croceis halantes floribus horti 

et custos furum atque auium cum falce saligna 
Hellespontiaci seruet tutela Priapi. 

ipse thymum tinosque ferens de montibus altis 
tecta serat late circum, cui talia curae; 

ipse labore manum duro terat, ipse feracis 
figat humo plantas et amicos inriget imbres. 


Let gardens fragrant with saffron flowers attract 
them, and let the watchman against thieves and 


birds, guardian Priapus, lord of the Hellespont, 
protect them with his willow hook. Let him who 
cares for such things bring thyme and laurestines 
from the high hills, and plant them widely round 
their homes; let him harden his hand with stern toil; 
let him plant in the ground fruitful slips and sprinkle 
kindly showers. 

(G. 4.109-15) 


The Corycian himself is proof that a bee garden results in prompt 
and abundant honey: 


ergo apibus fetis idem atque examine multo 
primus abundare et spumantia cogere pressis 
mella fauis. 


Thus it was that he was still the first to be enriched 
with teeming bees and a plenteous swarm, and first 
to gather the frothing honey from the squeezed 
comb. (G. 4.139-41) 


Lamon’s paradeisos, the product of hard work and endowed with 
spring water and fertility, to which the bees return despite the 
vandalism of the flowers, thus actualizes the Vergilian narrator’s 
advice to create a bee garden (horti) that is well irrigated (amicos 
inriget imbres), endowed with flowers (floribus) and fertile 
cuttings (feracis plantas), and that is the result of hard work 
(labore duro); the Vergilian narrator also advises that the apiary 
be sited near ‘springs’ (fontes, G. 4.18-24). Admittedly, honey is 
not the stated aim of the paradeisos (although bees, apiculture, 
and honey are elsewhere part of Longus’ world),!5! which seems 
to be geared more towards viticulture (4.5.1-2). But the 
continued return of the bees to the garden does suggest an 
apicultural element. More fundamentally, both Lamon’s 
paradeisos and the bee garden advised by the Vergilian narrator 
are underpinned by the same ideological scheme, namely the 
economic exploitation of country labour for the benefit of the 
owners: Lamon’s horticultural efforts are solely motivated by a 


fear of (and desire to please) the urban overlord Dionysophanes 
(4.8.1, 4.8.4), and the labour of the Vergilian bees and their 
keepers is open to analogously Marxist interpretation. 152 

A second interpretative gain in reading Philetas with the 
Corycian gardener in mind relates to how Longus engages with 
the latter as a way of responding to Vergil. As mentioned above, 
Vergil frames the excursus on the Corycian as a praeteritio, and 
relegates the topic of gardening to be treated by posterity: 


atque equidem, extremo ni iam sub fine laborum 
uela traham et terris festinem aduertere proram, 
forsitan et pinguis hortos quae cura colendi 
orneret canerem ... 

uerum haec ipse equidem spatiis exclusus iniquis 
praetereo atque aliis post me memoranda relinquo. 


In fact, were I not already at the final end of my 
labours, about to furl my sails and making haste to 
turn my prow to land, perhaps I might sing what 
careful cultivation decorates rich gardens ... But all 
this I must pass by, constrained by narrow bounds, 
and leave to others after me to record. (G. 4.116- 
19, 147-8) 


In the first century CE, Columella explicitly takes up Vergil’s 
challenge and produces, in the tenth book of his De Re Rustica, a 
versified tract of horticultural instruction (10.3).153 Longus’ 
detailed treatment of two horticultural projects, each of which is 
subsidized by elements drawn from Vergil’s account of the 
Corycian, likewise meets Vergil’s challenge to the horticulturally 
minded ‘others’ (aliis) envisaged by Vergil. Philetas thus 
embodies a response, albeit eroticized, to Vergil’s praeteritio. 

In the Georgics, the Vergilian narrator offers an eyewitness 
account of the Corycian, an old man whom he recalls having seen 
(memini me ... Corycium uidisse senem, ‘I remember having seen 
an old man, a Corycian’, 4.125-7), and leaves the transmission of 
horticultural knowledge as a task for others to tell 


(memoranda).!5* Philetas’ garden is similarly ring-fenced as a 
product of autopsy, doubly so: he tells Daphnis and Chloe that he 
intends to tell them ‘all I’ve seen, all I’ve heard’ (60a eidsov 
unvvowv, Ooa Kovoa AnayyeAG@v, 2.3.2); this includes the 
epiphany of Eros, who tells Philetas that he knows of his youthful 
herding activities (oe oda véwovta mpwOnBny, ‘I know that, in 
your youth, you used to herd your cattle’, 2.5.3). The Vergilian 
narrator’s view of the Corycian is restricted to the end of his life 
cycle (senem), but Eros, as a cosmic force, has had visual access 
to Philetas’ activities from the beginning (mpwONBnv). Philetas 
also offers a didactic service that differs from that of Vergil: his 
teaching (satéevoac) concerns erotic instruction, namely that 
the cure for love consists in a ‘kiss, embrace, and a lying down 
together’ (2.7.7-8.1).155 

The second aspect of Philetas’ biography that coheres with the 
trajectory of Vergil’s poetic career can be dealt with more briefly, 
and relates to the characterization of Philetas’ sons as herdsmen 
and farmers. According to Di Marco’s schema, Philetas’ 
curriculum vitae represents Theocritus in youth, Vergil in 
adulthood, and Longus’ novel in old age.!5° The first, 
‘Theocritean’ stage, the pasturing of flocks in the mountains, is 
put beyond doubt by the clear allusion to Simichidas’ 
programmatic account in Idyll 7 of his own poetic inspiration by 
the Nymphs while he was herding in the mountains (dv’ Wpea 
BovKoAéovta, 7.92);!57 and I shall return to the second, 
‘Vergilian’ stage below (Section 7.6). The neatness of the schema 
is complicated somewhat by the third, ‘Longan’ stage, which is 
characterized by Philetas’ production of children who are ‘fine 
herdsmen and farmers’ (atdec, Aya@ot BoUKOAOL Kai yewpyol, 
2.5.3). Itemized as such, the children can be identified as 
personifications of Vergil’s early and middle career, the Eclogues 
and Georgics.158 A literalist might fairly protest that the career 
paths available to Philetas’ children would be relatively 
restricted, and therefore that these industries are unremarkable. 
Three points can be made in response. First, the poetological 
density of the episode caters for a reader sensitive to further 
layers of meaning. Secondly, BouKOAOL and yewpyoi are the 


substantival forms of the adjectives BOUKOALKOG and yewpylKOc, 
which, as neuter plurals (BOUKOALKG and yewpytKd), function as 
the titles of specific poems: on the Greek side, it is likely that 
Theocritus’ Idylls were transmitted under the _ title 
BovkoAtka,!59 and it is certain that Nicander composed a poem 
under the title TewpytKd (frr. 68-91 GS); more importantly, the 
Latin equivalents, Bucolica and Georgica, are the titles by which 
the Eclogues (as a collection, rather than single poems) and the 
Georgics were respectively known, as is variously attested. 160 
Thirdly, the metaphor of fatherhood is a frequent way of 
imagining the relationship between author and text. 16! 

If we pursue the ramifications of the metapoetic significance 
of Philetas’ children to its logical conclusion, Philetas can be read 
as Vergil, the author-father. This harmonizes with my suggestion 
that Vergil’s early and middle poetic career is embodied in 
Philetas’ pastoral past and horticultural present.!©2 Philetas may 
therefore be more Vergilian than Di Marco’s schema gives credit 
for. 


7.6 The @nyoc and the fagus 


It is now possible to compare Philetas’ own account of his career 
trajectory (animal husbandry followed by horticulture) with the 
account rendered by Eros, which is even more suggestive of a 
Vergilian background. Eros reveals to Philetas that he has in fact 
been a generative presence throughout Philetas’ life: 


Kai o€ Oida vépovta apwOnBnv év éxeivw TH dpet TO 
tAAaTU BOUKOALOV Kal raphuNnVv GOL OUPITTOVTL mpOG TAiG 
gnyois éxeivaic, Nvika hpac Auapvarisosc GAA pe oby 
EWPAC KaiTOL TANOLOV LAAa TH KOpN wapeoTMTa. ool yev 
ovv ékeivnv édwKka Kai dn oot naidec, ayadoi 
BOUKOAOL Kai yewpyot: 

I know in your first youth you used to graze your wide herd of 


cattle on that hill-side; I was there with you as you played your 
pipes beside those holm-oaks when you were in love with 


Amaryllis, but you could not see me, even though I was standing 
right next to the girl. I made her yours, and now you have got fine 
sons, herdsmen and farmers. (2.5.3) 


I am in broad agreement with Di Marco on the significance of 
this passage: namely that the three stages of Philetas’ life cycle, 
their associated activities, and the increasingly stabilized 
presence of eros at each point collectively correspond to the 
development of the pastoral genre as represented by Theocritus, 
Vergil, and Longus’ prose novel. In the paragraphs that follow, I 
shall concentrate on specific elements of the second, ‘Vergilian’ 
stage that contribute to making it Vergilian, and explore the 
ramifications of the choices of dendronym (especially the gnyos) 
and the name of Philetas’ beloved (Amaryllis). 

Dendronyms in the pastoral genre are associated with 
particular authors, and arboreal discourse in Longus also serves 
this function. Eros testifies that he was present at Philetas’ side 
while the latter was ‘piping by those holm-oaks’ (oupiTTOVTL 
pO Taig pnyots €Kelvaic). The dendronym gnyoc is crucial to 
any argument in support of Longus’ direct engagement with 
Vergil. This is insofar as Vergil establishes its Latin homonym, 
fagus, as the programmatic tree of the Eclogues collection. It 
appears in the first line as the site of Tityrus’ leisurely piping: 


Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi 
siluestrem tenui Musam meditaris auena. 


You, Tityrus, lie under the canopy of a spreading 
beech, practising the woodland Muse on a slender 
reed. (Ecl. 1.1-2) 


This is also annotated at the end of the Georgics (Tityre, te 
patulae cecini sub tegmine fagi, 4.566). In Idyll 7, however, 
Lycidas sings of how Tityrus sang about Comatas, who himself 
sang and reclined under ‘oaks’ and ‘pines’ (U0 dpvoiv fy Ux0 
MEUKALG, 7.88-9). Although the mnydc (holm oak) and the fagus 
(beech) are not technically the same species of tree—‘holm oak’ 
in Latin is ilex—they are linguistically cognate. O’Hara cites 


Vergil’s fagus as an instance of ‘translation with paranomasia’ or 
‘translation by homonym’.!©3 The polymath Varro even thinks 
that they are the same species (fagus quas Graeci pnyoUs uocant, 
ap. Charisius, Gramm. 1.130 Keil),!©4 and Pliny later makes the 
same (mis)identification (HN 16.16).1©5 

It is at this point worth reviewing the literary and other 
associations of particular trees, in order to get a sense of their 
semiotic value in Longus’ novel. Of these, the mituc, dpc, and 
gnyos are the most significant. The pine (situ) is a prominent 
feature of literary loci amoeni, linked to Pan and Arcadia, and is 
in later sources the product of the metamorphosis of Pitys after 
Pan’s attempt to rape her.!6© It also holds programmatic 
significance for Theocritus, occurring in the first line of Idyll 
1.167 The oak (dpc) has ethical and religious connotations, 
being associated with justice and Zeus’ oracle at Dodona.!°® It is 
the most frequently occurring tree in the Theocritean corpus (on 
fifteen occasions), including once as an agent of bucolic lament 
and three times in an erotic context.!©? The holm oak (gny6s), 
as the botanist Dioscorides states, is generally interchangeable 
with the dpU0c (De mat. med. 1.106.2). Both can refer to Zeus’ 
oracle at Dodona, to acorns, and to the tree on which hangs the 
Golden Fleece. !7° It is associated with Pan in Nicander’s Georgica 
(fr. 69 GS), Hellenistic epigram,!”! and P.Rainer 29801 (where 
Pan makes his pipes from @nyoc, B 5), as is its Latin homonym 
fagus (along with the pinus) in Propertius (1.18.20). It offers 
shady protection from the scorching sun for the wayfarer at 
Theocritus, Idyll 12.8-9, and, according to Aristaenetus’ prose 
paraphrase of the episode of Acontius and Cydippe in 
Callimachus, Aetia 3, it is paired with the elm as the venue at 
which the lovesick Acontius sings his erotic lament (Ep. 1.10.53- 
g).172 

The first extant appearance of the Latin fagus occurs at 
Catullus 64.288-9, where it features as one of the arboreal 
wedding gifts given by Peneos to Peleus and Thetis. Aside from 
its programmatic position at the beginning of the collection, it 
occurs in the Eclogues in a variety of other contexts:!7° in 
Eclogue 2, the disconsolate lover Corydon seeks the ‘shady peeks’ 


of the ‘dense beeches’ in the heat (densas, umbrosa cacumina, 
fagos, 2.3), which constitutes a bucolicization of the scenario at 
Idyll 12.8-9174 and of the site of Acontius’ lament in 
Callimachus;!7° they are described in Eclogue 3 as ‘old’ (ueteres, 
3.12), in Eclogue 9 they are ‘old, now broken peaks’ (ueteres, iam 
fracta cacumina, 9.9), and the fagus in Eclogues 3 and 5 becomes 
a vehicle of pastoral inscription and writing, and thus a metonym 
of the Eclogues book itself (3.36-7, 5.13-15).!7© Whether Vergil’s 
fagus denotes the ‘beech’ or ‘holm oak’, it is nevertheless certain 
that he bucolicized the @nyos, rendering it a specifically pastoral 
tree and signifier of the Eclogues collection. Indeed, it is later 
read as such by Calpurnius (e.g. Ecl. 1.20-7, 2.59, 4.35, 7.5-6). 
Longus rigorously choreographs his use of dendronyms. The 
mituc, for example, is systematically affiliated with Pan (1.27.2, 
2.24.2, 2.32.2, 2.39.1, 3.12.2, 4.39.2). Cusset suggests that the 
d6pUG appears with increasing specificity as the narrative 
progresses.!77 It initially lacks a definite article or modifier (éxt 
OTEXEVEL Spvdc, ‘at the trunk of an oak’, 1.12.5), but is later 
accompanied by them (U0 Tf] dput TH ovvnéel, ‘beneath the 
usual oak’, 1.13.4; the adjective ovvn@ns is significant and I 
return to it below). Elsewhere, the dpUc functions as a venue for 
the pair’s erotic progress and a combination of erotic and pastoral 
activities (2.11.1, 2.38.3, 3.12.2, 3.16.1). There are four instances 
of the dendronym gnyoc. I have already discussed the first 
instance, in which it annotates the ‘Vergilian’ stage in Philetas’ 
career (2.5.3). The three further instances are as follows: 
realizing that Chloe has been abducted by the Methymnaeans, 
Daphnis ‘runs to the holm-oak where they used to sit’ (mp0G¢ TYV 
pnyov EtpEexev EvOa EKaBECOVTO, 2.21.3);!78 following Chloe’s 
rescue by Pan, they rush to their ‘usual holm-oak’ (€xt TYVv 
ovvnen prnyov, 2.30.2); and after Chloe has fled the arrival of 
the urban crowd (4.14.1), Dionysophanes’ wife, Cleariste, 
requests that Daphnis put on a musical exhibition of his Orphic 
control of animals, and he chooses the @nydc as his location 
(otac x0 TH pny, 4.15.2). As Cusset observes, these are all 
associated with the absence of Chloe!79 and therefore, in contrast 
to the dpUc, connote sterility in the context of the sexual 


development of the protagonists. The two central instances 
(2.21.3, 2.30.2) bookend Chloe’s kidnap by the Methymnaeans, 
whose presence exemplifies the fragility of the Vergilian pastoral 
world and its exposure to external elements (see Sections 7.2, 
7.9). Moreover, the final instance, in which a group of city 
dwellers enjoy Daphnis’ performance, narrativizes the mny0c as 
the site at which pastoral music becomes the object of an urban, 
aestheticizing gaze. As I have discussed (at pp. 263-6), the role of 
the city in the production of pastoral song is fundamental to the 
outlook of Vergil’s first Eclogue. 

The use of the adjective ovvf@nNs (‘usual’) not only imparts 
specificity to the dramatic fiction but also has a poetological 
significance that Longus has hijacked from the Latin poetic 
tradition. It is not part of the lexical apparatus of the Hellenistic 
poets, but Latin authors christen the adjectives solitus and suetus 
(and cognates), of which ovvn@ns is a Greek equivalent, as 
markers for annotating the literary tradition. It is especially 
frequent in a pastoral setting, where it exposes the iterativity of 
(the characters who inhabit) the genre: in Calpurnius, Eclogue 4, 
Meliboeus expresses his surprise that Corydon sits in an ‘unusual 
position’ (insueta statione, 4.3) under a plane tree; in 
Nemesianus, Eclogue 2, Idas sings of waiting for his beloved 
Donace in their ‘usual cave’ (consueto ... sub antro, 2.26); and, in 
Tibullus’ pastoral-erotic fantasy, he imagines engaging in rustic 
activities with Delia on their ‘usual mountain’ (in solito monte, 
1.2.74).180 

In Vergil’s Eclogues, the metaliterary valence of habitude is 
suggested by its appearance in the context of song production: in 
Eclogue 2, Corydon sings about what he ‘usually’ does (canto 
quae solitus, 2.23), thereby alluding to his literary models, the 
lovelorn singers of Theocritus, Idylls 3, 6, and 11; in Eclogue 3, 
Menalcas refers to Damoetas’ habit (solebas, 3.26) of dreadful 
singing, thereby footnoting the bickering singers of Theocritus, 
Idyll 5; and, in Eclogue 6, Linus presides over Gallus’ poetic 
investiture with the pipes with which the poet Hesiod ‘used to’ 
(solebat, 6.70) exercise Orphic control over nature. Thus when 
Daphnis ‘sat and piped under his usual oak’ (Ox0 Tf dput TH 


OUVNGEL KaGECOuEVoOG EoUpLTTe, 1.13.4), the modifier ‘usual’ 
(ovvyGev annotates the dpc as a (Theocritean) site of pastoral 
piping;!8! and when Daphnis and Chloe repair to their ‘usual 
holm-oak’ (€ni TV ovvnén gnyov, 2.30.2) after the 
Methymnaean raid, it annotates the mnyoc as a signifier of 
(Vergilian) pastoral fragility. 

Vergil’s fagus is implicated in Longus’ isolated use of the 
dendronym 0éUa in connection with Eclogue 9. Unlike @nyos, 
which designates the ‘holm oak’, 0€Ua designates a ‘beech’ and is 
therefore the technical equivalent of the Latin fagus; Bowie 
observes that reference to the 0éUa is ‘largely confined to writers 
on plants’.!82 These facts would be unremarkable were it not for 
the context in which this tree occurs in Longus. During the 
Methymnaean raid on the coastal farms that results in the 
abduction of Chloe, Daphnis ‘goes up to the woods to cut fresh 
leaves’ (€¢ THV VANV AVEAOWV MULAAASA YAWPAV EKONTEV) as 
fodder for his goats; noticing the Methymnaeans, he hides in the 
‘hollow trunk of a dried-up beech tree’ (€vékpubev avTov 
OTEAEVEL KOIAW Enpdc O€UNS) and ‘watches the raid from 
above’ (v@Oev Peaotevos TV KaTadpouny, 2.20.2). 

There is a confluence of elements here, verbal and thematic, 
suggestive of an engagement with Eclogue 9. This is a poem in 
which Vergilian pastoral reaches a nadir of failure, a situation 
brought about by the incoming possessores who threaten violence 
upon, and compromise the autonomy of, the pastoral world in 
ways that (as discussed above: see Section 7.2) Longus puts to 
work in his own narrative. Prompted by the appearance of the 
tomb of Bianor (sepulcrum ... Bianoris, 9.59-60), a marker of 
death and war on the boundaries of the pastoral landscape, !8° 
Lycidas suggests to Moeris that they stop and sing at the spot 
‘where the farmers cut the dense leaves’ (ubi densas / agricolae 
stringunt frondes, 9.60-1). Earlier, a raven had warned Moeris 
and Menalcas ‘from a hollow oak’ (caua ab ilice, 9.15) that the 
herdsmen would be killed if they continued to remonstrate with 
the new possessores, and Lycidas recalls how he had heard 
Menalcas practising his salvific song at the ‘old beeches’ with 
their ‘now broken tree-tops’ (ueteres, iam fracta cacumina, fagos, 


9.9). There is no suggestion of the Vergilian herdsmen hiding in 
tree trunks, but the combination of leaf-cutting (@UvAAGdda 
yAwpav éKomtev; densas ... stringunt frondes), hollow trees 
(OTEAEVEL KOIAW ENpas OFVNGs; caua ab ilice), and, specifically, 
beech trees that are past their best (npc OFS; ueteres .. 
fracta ... fagos), all in the context of the intrusion of external 
forces, renders Eclogue 9 a meaningful point of contact for an 
understanding of what this episode has to say about the fragility 
of Longus’ pastoral world.!84 Moreover, if Longus does indeed 
load the €npa Ova as a site with Vergilian meaning, then this 
suggests that he is, in Alexandrian style, learnedly ‘correcting’ the 
lexical misidentification of fagus with pnyoc.!85 

There are, however, multiple interpretative avenues open to a 
reader of this passage, which need to be weighed against Longus’ 
debt to Eclogue 9. Morgan takes the ‘dried-out beech’ to be an 
index of Daphnis’ character and suggests that the ‘deadness of the 
tree is symbolic commentary on [Daphnis’] lack of moral 
fibre’.18© This may well be true, but more can be said. Dead or 
barren trees can have a religious significance:!87 given the 
potential Dionysiac leaning of the text (see Section 7.1 above) 
and the fact that the episode occurs immediately following the 
vintage (2.20.1), Daphnis’ self-insertion into a hollow tree trunk 
may hint at the cult of Dionysus Endendros/Dendrites;!8° or 
indeed at the apicultural office discharged by Dionysus, whereby 
he encloses bees in oak trees in order to create honey. !89 

There is also, I suggest, a further mythological frame of 
reference. In the Cypria (arg. 3 West) and Pindar’s Nemean 10 
(60-5), the Apharetidae (Idas and Lynceus) come to blows with 
the Dioscuri after the latter attempt to steal their cattle; this is in 
contrast to the account transmitted in Theocritus, Idyll 22, in 
which the Dioscuri abduct the Leucippidae, who are betrothed to 
the Apharetidae (137-8). Pindar’s Lynceus climbs Mount 
Taygetus, spies the Dioscuri sitting ‘in the trunk of an oak’ (6pvdc 
EV OTEAEYEL, 61), and proceeds to attack them. In a fragment of 
the epic Cypria, quoted by the Pindaric scholia (on verse 62 of 
Nemean 10) and on which Pindar’s treatment is probably 
based,!9° Lynceus spots the Dioscuri ‘inside a hollow oak’ (é0w 


KOANS dpvds, fr. 16.5 West) prior to his attack. A connection 
between Longus and the myth of the Apharetidae is functional 
insofar as both episodes involve the seizure of cattle (Cypria; 
Nemean 10) and women (Idyll 22), both of which variants Longus 
incorporates into the Methymnaean raid. More specifically, in 
Longus it is not the Methymnaean raiders who (like the Dioscuri) 
take cover in a hollow tree trunk but, rather, Daphnis; and, like 
Lynceus, he spies the raid from an elevated vantage point but, 
unlike Lynceus, remains hidden. Daphnis thus resembles a 
pusillanimous version of both the Dioscuri and Apharetidae. The 
role of a hollow tree trunk, in the context of a cattle raid and 
abduction of a female beloved, makes an association with the 
Apharetidae likely. It is the connection with Eclogue 9, however, 
that anchors the episode within a discourse on the disruption of 
pastoral autonomy. 


7.7 Amaryllis, Pastoral Echo, and Longus’ Latin 


Philetas’ wife, named Amaryllis, repays attention. Her association 
with the @nyoc and the phenomenon of echo constitute strong 
evidence to the effect that Longus is not only a reader of the 
Eclogues but also able to play linguistic games with Latin. She is 
mentioned five times in the novel (once by Eros, 2.5.3; three 
times by Philetas, 2.7.4, 2.7.6 bis; once by Daphnis and Chloe, 
2.8.5), and is a significant presence in Philetas’ life as his former 
sweetheart, present wife, and mother to his children.19! She also 
has prior literary incarnations. In Theocritus, Idyll 3, she is the 
recalcitrant target of the besotted goatherd’s serenade (3.1, 6, 
22), and in Idyll 4 she features as the deceased beloved of the 
boxer Aegon (4.36, 38). Although there is no evidence to suggest 
a continuity in character between the two Idylls, the repetition in 
both of ‘o lovely Amaryllis’ (@ yapieoo’ ApapvAAt, 3.6, 4.38) 
points to her name as a floating pastoral signifier.192 She next 
appears in Eclogue 1 (5, 36), where she is Tityrus’ beloved and 
object of his pastoral song (discussed below).!93 In the Eclogues, 
she features a further six times in a variety of contexts: as an 


unaccommodating past flame of the disconsolate Corydon in 
Eclogue 2 (14, 52) and of Damoetas in Eclogue 3 (81); as an 
attendant of the magic rites in the binding song sung by 
Alphesiboeus in Eclogue 8 (77-8, 101); and as the subject of 
Menalcas’ serenade that Lycidas claims to have overheard in 
Eclogue 9 (22, discussed above: see pp. 271-2). 

Significantly for our purposes, post-Vergilian poets deploy her 
as a metonym for the Eclogues: in the Tristia, Ovid characterizes 
the Eclogues as the venue at which Vergil, in his youth, wrote of 
his love for Amaryllis (Amaryllidis ignes, 2.537), and in Ars 2 he 
cites the Amaryllis of Eclogue 2 (Amaryllis amabat, 2.267; cf. Ecl. 
2.52); and in Calpurnius, Eclogue 4, Corydon claims that it is 
thanks to Meliboeus that he enjoys the ‘woodland of Amaryllis’ 
(siluis Amaryllidos, 4.38), that is, the woodland taught by Tityrus 
‘to echo the name of Amaryllis’ (formosam resonare doces 
Amaryllida siluas) at the beginning of the Vergilian Eclogue 
collection (1.5). The name of Amaryllis thus offers later authors a 
shorthand reference for Vergil’s Eclogues. 

There is a striking equivalence between, on the one hand, 
Eros’ claim to have witnessed Philetas piping (oUpiTTOVTU by the 
holm oaks (@nyOtc) at a time when he was ‘in love with 
Amaryllis’ (1yvika fpas AuapvaAAtsos, 2.5.3) and Philetas’ claim 
to have ‘praised Echo for repeating the name of Amaryllis’ 
(€mfvovuv TtThv Hyw TO Auapvarisog Ovoya pet ee 
KaXovoav, 2.7.6), and, on the other, Amaryllis’ appearance at 
the beginning of Eclogue 1, where she becomes the subject of 
sylvan echoes produced by Tityrus: 


Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi 
siluestrem tenui Musam meditaris auena ... 
... tu Tityre, lentus in umbra 


formosam resonare doces Amaryllida siluas. 

You, Tityrus, lie under the canopy of a spreading 
beech, practising the woodland Muse on a slender 
reed ... You, Tityrus, at ease beneath the shade, 
teach the woods to re-echo ‘fair Amaryllis’. (cl. 


1.1-2, 4-5)194 


As discussed above (in Section 7.5), Di Marco develops the case 
for a formal connection and argues that it qualifies this stage of 
Philetas’ life as Vergilian.195 This is on the basis that it 
recapitulates the first five lines of Eclogue 1: a herdsman piping 
(ovpittovtt, Musam meditaris auena) by homonymous trees 
(gnyoic; fagi) about a beloved named Amaryllis (AuapuAA isos; 
Amaryllida) whose name is mediated by Echo/echo (Hyw; 
resonare). 

However, the evidence is not untroubled. The echo of a 
beloved’s name in a pastoral context features in Propertius 1.18, 
along with the fagus: 


uos eritis testes, si quos habet arbor amores, 
fagus et Arcadio pinus amica deo. 

a quotiens uestras resonant mea uerba sub umbras, 
scribitur et teneris Cynthia corticibus! ... 

sed qualiscumque es, resonent mihi ‘Cynthia’ siluae, 
nec deserta tuo nomine saxa uacent. 


You trees will be my witnesses, if trees know any 
love, beech and pine beloved of the god of Arcadia. 
Ah, how often my words echo beneath your shade, 
and Cynthia’s name is written on your delicate bark! 

Yet, whatever you are, let the woods echo 
‘Cynthia’ to me, let the lonely rocks not lack your 
name! (Prop. 1.18.19-22, 31-2) 


Cairns traces the genesis of this imagery to Callimachus’ account 
of Acontius and Cydippe in Aetia 3, where, according to 
Aristaenetus’ prose paraphrase, Acontius addresses the trees 
(including @nyot) and wishes they had the capacity to say 
‘Cydippe is beautiful’: 


... HOVOV SE MNyOIg UmOKaONUEVOG fh nTEAEaIG WuireL 
TOLadE: ‘eiOe, W dSEVSpa, Kai vodc Luv yévoLTO kai 


gavin, Sac a&v eistnTe "OVO ‘Kudinrn KaAN.’ 


... he simply sat beneath the holm-oaks or elms and spoke thus: 
‘If only, O trees, you were to acquire a mind and a voice, just to be 
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able to say, “Cydippe is lovely”. 
(Ep. 1.10.58-9) 


This is adapted by Vergil in his rendering of the solitary Corydon, 
who utters an erotic lament among the fagi at Eclogue 2.3-5.19© 
Specific to Longus and Eclogue 1, however, is the name of 
Amaryllis, and a piping herdsman who loves her.!97 

The role played by Echo (the mythical nymph) and echo (the 
acoustic phenomenon) in the life of Amaryllis, and in the pastoral 
world more generally, bears further scrutiny on two main (and 
related) counts: the well-recognized function of echo as a 
mechanism for annotating allusion and intertextuality, especially 
in Latin poetry;!98 and the fundamental importance of echo as a 
constitutive trope of pastoral poetry in particular, especially as it 
relates to the relationship between natural sound and human 
music.!99 I shall briefly establish the credibility of these two 
propositions, before elaborating on how they relate to a Vergilian 
reading of the presence of Amaryllis and Echo in Longus. 

First, the role of echo as a trope of allusion. While echo is not 
an explicit feature of Theocritus’ bucolic landscape,2°° it figures 
latently but significantly in the Hylas narrative of Idyll 13. Here 
the verbal features of Heracles’ threefold cry for the youth, 
abducted by the nymphs, mimic its echoic features (Tpi¢ péV 
"YAav duoev ... Tpig & dp’ 6 naic UmdKovoev ... , 13.58— 
60).291 The myth is later read by Latin poets (Vergil, Valerius 
Flaccus, Statius) as embodying an _ echoic, metapoetic 
principle.292 It has also been suggested that the Hylas myth 
functions as an aetiology for Latin pastoral: his name is 
etymologically related to UAN ‘wood’ (with a _ further 
metaphorical signification of ‘literary material’), which, in its 
Latin form (siluae), Vergil programmatically instantiates as an 
emblem of his pastoral project.293 This directly implicates the 
second proposition, namely that the sonic qualities of echo, 
which facilitate the amoebaean relationship between natural 


sound and human music, are constitutive of the pastoral genre. 
The first three verses of Theocritus, Idyll 1 establish as 
analogously musical the natural sound of the pine and human 
sound of the goatherd: 


AdU TL TO WiOUploua Kai a wiTUG, aimOAe, TY\Vva, 
G@ xT Taic nayatot, weAtodseTat, AdV SE Kal TU 
oupiadec: 


A sweet thing is the whispered music of that pine by 
the springs, goatherd, and sweet is your piping, 
too. (Id. 1.1-3) 


Both are sweet (ASU) and produce music (ueAtodeTat; oupicdec). 
The relationship between natural sound and human music is, as a 
category of pathetic fallacy, at the thematic heart of the pastoral 
genre, and echo becomes a way of mediating that 
relationship.29* As stated above, echo does not explicitly feature 
in Theocritus’ pastoral environment but does appear as an agent 
of iterative lament in the post-Theocritean pastoral poets: in 
Bion’s Lament for Adonis, Echo reiterates Aphrodite’s threnody 
for Adonis (AyW 5’ avteBdaoev, 37-8), and in the later Lament 
for Bion she mourns that she will no longer be able to ‘imitate’ 
Bion’s lips (AyW ... KOUKETL pweital TA oa veiAea, 30-1).295 
This is a specifically acoustic type of pathetic fallacy that is ‘part 
of a broader movement towards the depiction of nature that 
actively responds to and is in sympathy with man’, and which is 
developed by Vergil.29° 


Vergil’s Eclogues attest to the importance of sound, especially 
echoic sound, as a stimulus fundamental to the aesthetic 
appreciation of pastoral literature.2°7 The first five verses of 
Eclogue 1, for example, echo the acoustic effect of Tl TO in the 
opening line of Theocritus’ first Idyll: 


Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi ... 
... tu Tityre, lentus in umbra 
formosam resonare doces Amaryllida siluas. 


(Ecl. 1.1, 4-5, translated above) 


These verses also add their own echoic features in Amaryllida 
siluas, the second element of which reactivates Hylas-UAN as a 
principle of pastoral poetry. Importantly for our purposes, the 
Vergilian lines represent a development in the conceptual 
apparatus governing Theocritus’ treatment of sound: in 
Theocritus, natural and human sound are analogous; but in Vergil 
their relation is hierarchical and pedagogical, insofar as Tityrus is 
figured as teaching (doces) the woods (siluas) to echo (resonare) 
the name of Amaryllis (Amaryllida). As Baraz has it, ‘the music 
produced by nature, the sound of the woods, has been 
subordinated to the sound of man’, and ‘the responsion between 
man and nature in the creation of song is programmatically 
thematized’.298 In the post-Theocritean Lament for Bion, the 
herdsman-poet Bion had also been figured as a teacher of nature, 
having ‘taught all the nightingales and swallows to sing’ 
(adovidec mioai Te YEALSOVES ... AC AaAEEtv EdidaoKeE, 46-7), 
thus turning ‘the birds into antiphonal bucolic singers’.209 The 
relationship between man and nature at the beginning of the 
Eclogues is usually read as a reversal, or remythologization, of 
Lucretius, in whose’ materialist-scientific account the 
phenomenon of echo is an effect of the reverberation of sound 
(rather than the siluestris musa produced by Pan’s pastoral 
piping, 4.572-94),210 and pastoral song originated when 
herdsmen were taught (docuere) by the winds to blow into 
hemlock stalks and thus learnt (didicere) to produce music 
(5.1379-87).211 Both Lucretius and Vergil are intervening in a 
philosophical debate regarding the role of nature in the invention 
of music: according to Democritus (followed by Lucretius), its 
origin is located in man’s imitation of birdsong,2!2 and indeed 
Longus in Book 1 offers an aetiology for this theory in having 
Daphnis and Chloe learn to sing by mimicking birdsong 
(1.9.2).215 Thus, any assessment of Echo/echo in Longus requires 
an acknowledgement of her/its complex role within the literary 
history of the pastoral genre. 

We are now in a position to return to Amaryllis’ involvement 


with Echo in Book 2, as well as to the later elaboration of the 
myth of Echo in Book 3. Both Longus (2.7.6) and Vergil (Ecl. 1.4— 
5) render Amaryllis as an echoic phenomenon (quoted above). 
Beyond this obvious similarity, there are further points of detail 
that clarify and better reflect Longus’ imitative practice. Philetas’ 
praise of Echo is directly preceded by the claim that he used to 
call on Pan to aid in his erotic undertaking, on the basis that Pan 
too had been in love with Pitys: 


eKaXovv Tov Hava Bon@dv, wc Kai avTov TG Ilitvos 
gpaoGEvta: Emtvouv Tv Hyw TO AuapvaArisos dévoua 
LET’ Eue KaAOVoav: 

I would call on Pan to aid me, for he had been in love himself 


with Pitys. I would bless Echo for calling Amaryllis’ name after 
me. (2.7.6) 


When Meliboeus recurs to the subject of Amaryllis later in 
Eclogue 1, he does so by apostrophizing her, enquiring as to why 
she was in the habit of ‘calling’ sadly upon the ‘gods’. He answers 
his own question, explaining that her prayers are as a result of 
her beloved Tityrus’ absence, which likewise prompts the natural 
world (including ‘pines’) to ‘call’ for him: 


mirabar quid maesta deos, Amarylli, uocares, 
cui pendere sua patereris in arbore poma. 
Tityrus hinc aberat. ipsae te, Tityre, pinus, 
ipsi te fontes, ipsa haec arbusta uocabant. 


I used to wonder, Amaryllis, why so sadly you called 
on the gods, and for whom you let the apples hang 
on their native trees. Tityrus was gone from home. 
The very pines, Tityrus, the very springs, the very 
orchards here were calling for you! (Ecl. 1.36-9) 


A dense confluence of overlapping elements links the two 
passages: the presence of Amaryllis in an erotic context 
(AuapvaAArisoc; Amarylli); the echoic repetition of a verb in 


iterative aspect denoting ‘call out’ (€kdAOUV ... Kadotaay; 
uocares ... uocabant), the objects of which are gods (I]Gva; deos) 
and beloveds (tO AuapvAAidoc 6voua; te, Tityre); and the role of 
pine trees in their mythologized and literal incarnations 
respectively (Ilitvoc; pinus). The major difference between the 
passages is that, in Longus, Amaryllis is the object of Philetas’ 
lovesickness (HAyOUV, 2.7.5), but in Vergil she is the subject of 
lovesickness (maesta) for the absent Tityrus. Longus also erects 
additional mythological scaffolding by specifying Pan (in contrast 
to Vergil’s unspecific deos) as lover of Pitys (in contrast to 
Vergil’s pining pinus); this is in tune with his explicitly 
personified Echo, in contrast to Vergil’s verbalization of echo 
(resonare). Finally, Longus clarifies a principal crux of Vergil’s 
pastoral world emerging from the first five verses, which 
Fitzgerald articulates as follows: ‘Do the woods “sing the praises 
of the beautiful Amaryllis” or do they echo the words formosa 
Amaryllis?’2!4 By parsing the phenomenon of pastoral echo as 
‘calling the name of Amaryllis after me’ (tO AuapvAAidoc 6vopya 
HET’ Eue KaLOVoav), Longus opts for the latter. 

Longus also hints at the Vergilian pedigree of Amaryllis by 
virtue of the belatedness, and thus secondariness, of her echoic 
existence. Philetas praises Echo for repeating the name of 
Amaryllis ‘after me’ (uet’ €ué). The temporal adverbial clause 
explicitly positions Amaryllis as secondary rather than originary, 
which recapitulates her status at the beginning of the Eclogues 
collection as an echo of Theocritus’ Amaryllis (W yapieoo’ 
AuapvaAAri, 3.6, 4.38). Longus and Vergil therefore thematize 
their Amaryllides as heavily mediated products: Longus’ 
Amaryllis reaches actualization via the mouths of Echo and 
Philetas, and Vergil’s Amaryllis must travel, via echo (resonare), 
through the woods (siluas) and the pedagogical utterance of 
Tityrus (doces). 

The emphasis on pedagogy in Vergil’s echoic Amaryllis 
becomes relevant in the context of the inset myth of Echo in 
Longus (3.21-3). Here, Chloe’s confusion at the phenomenon of 
echo, produced when the sound of a passing crew of sailors 
singing a sea shanty reverberates across the bay, prompts 


Daphnis to offer a mythological aition of the origin of echo. He 
explains that a musically gifted nymph named Echo angered Pan 
by rejecting his advances, and stoked his envy of her musical 
talents, in response to which Pan maddens the countryfolk, who 
rip Echo to shreds and scatter her still-singing limbs over the 
ground; Earth then hides all her limbs, which retain an ability to 
mimic everything. There are clear verbal parallels in this episode 
with Ovid’s accounts of Echo and the sparagmos of Orpheus in 
the Metamorphoses (3.339-510, 11.1-65), which scholars have 
already canvassed,2!5 and Longus’ juxtaposition of a scientific 
with a mythological explanation of echo/Echo is a format he also 
shares with Lucretius (4.572-94) and Lucian (De domo 3).2!© My 
focus here is on the pedagogical and therefore hierarchical 
relationship that obtains between Echo and other parties. 
Daphnis ‘teaches’ (6.\ddete, 3.22.4) Chloe the story of Echo; 
Echo is ‘taught’ all types of music by the Muses (staldeveTat dé 
vn0 Movotdv, 3.23.2); and after Echo’s dismemberment at the 
hands of the countryfolk, and her continued mimicking of Pan’s 
piping, Pan wants to find out the identity of his ‘secret student’ (0 
Aavedvav pants, 3.23.5). The installation of Echo into a 
didactic framework, in combination with her earlier involvement 
with Amaryllis, is Vergilian, and looks to the preceptorial role of 
the herdsman at the beginning of the Eclogues collection: there, 
Tityrus teaches the woods how to harness the echoic possibilities 
of musical production in the pastoral world, while Longus 
develops the mythological instantiation of Echo as an educational 
topic (transmitted from Daphnis to Chloe) and as a student of the 
Muses and Pan. 

Finally, Longus’ deployment of Amaryllis’ name2!7 provides 
strong evidence of his knowledge of Latin.2!® Vergil’s Eclogues 
establish an etymological connection between Amaryllis and the 
Latin adjective amarus, ‘bitter’, by adverting to her sullen and 
angry disposition (tristis Amaryllidis iras, 2.14; Amaryllidis irae, 
3.81), but, more significantly, her status as a beloved prompts an 
obvious connection with the Latin verb amare, ‘love’, (Amaryllis 
amabat, 2.52; also at Ov. Ars 2.267). Longus exploits this latter 
etymology by collocating Amaryllis with the Greek verb €pav 


(‘love’) on three occasions (pag AuapvAAisos, 2.5.3; Apao@nv 
AuapvaAridos, 2.7.4; AuapvAXridoc ép@vta, 2.8.5). Longus thus 
etymologizes his Amaryllis via the Latin verb amare, as Vergil 
had done before him, and in so doing advertises his capacity for 
bilingual puns (as well as requiring such a capacity of his 
readers).219 In addition to a bilingual pun at the semantic level, 
Longus may also capitalize on the possibility of a phonetic 
bilingual pun: his Hpac AuapvAAisoc is a phonetic likeness of 
Vergil’s Amaryllidis iras, especially given the iotacization of 
Greek eta by the period of the novel’s composition. Indeed, 
Longus’ fabrication of an etymological connection between 
Amaryllis and the Latin verb amare is consonant with her 
relationship with Philetas, whose name derives from the Greek 
verb mUetv (‘kiss’): the result is a union between (Greek) Mr Kiss 
and (Latin) Miss Love.229 


7.8 Tityros and the Succession of the Pipes 


The only child of Philetas who is explicitly named is his son 
Tityros, who accompanies his father to the celebrations after 
Chloe’s rescue from the Methymnaeans in Book 2. The name, and 
the events that take place at the celebrations, have ramifications 
for Longus’ engagement with the Latin pastoral tradition. Tityros 
is introduced as Philetas’ youngest (veWTatoc) child and 
characterized as ‘kid-like’ (Womep Eptmoc, 2.32.1). Daphnis and 
Chloe bombard Philetas with requests that he play the panpipes 
—itself reminiscent of Chromis and Mnasyllos pestering Silenus 
for a song at Ecl. 6.13-26—so he commissions his son Tityros to 
fetch them: 


6 obv Adevic Kai 1} XAGN ndoac Senoetc mpoocepepov 
petadovvat Kai avtotc TiS TEYVNS, oupioal Te EV EOPTH 
Geod oUplyyl yalipovTos. EmayyeAXAETat Punta, KaiTOL 
TO yijpas Wo dmvouv HELMpALEVOS, Kal €AaBe ouplyya 
TH TOU Aagvisog 1) 6€ FW pupa TOG peyOXnv TEYVIV, 
Ola EV oTOUATL MALdOG EuTVEOLEVN. wETEL OUV TiTUpOV 


él TV EavtTov oUplyya, TiS EmavVAEwS AnEyOVONS 
otadious déka. 0 nev OvV pilbas TO EyKOuBapa yULLVOG 
WpLNGE THEXELV, Womep VEBpOG: 

So Daphnis and Chloe bombarded him with requests to share his 
art with them too, and to pipe at a feast for a god who loved the 
panpipes. Philetas agreed, though he complained that old age is 
short of breath, and took up Daphnis’ panpipes, but they were too 
small for his great artistry, blown as they were on a child’s lips. So 
he sent Tityros to fetch his own panpipes, his cottage being ten 
stades away. He threw off his smock, and dashed away, stark 
naked, like a fawn. 


(2.33.1-3) 


Tityros returns with Philetas’ huge instrument, which the father 
proceeds to play in virtuoso style: 


0 Titupoc égiotatat Tv oUplyya TH maTpl KOLiGwv, 
yéya Opyavov Kal avA@v pEeyAdAwv, Kai (va KeKrpwTo, 
yoAK® mnenoikiAto. eikacev dv tic eivat tavbtHV 
éxeivynyv, hv O Hav apwtnv énngato ... 6Aws mdoac 
ovuplyyac pia odplyg Euwnoato. 

Tityros came back with the panpipes for his father, a mighty 
instrument made of mighty pipes, and embellished with bronze 
over the wax joints. One would have thought it was the very set 


that Pan first constructed ... In short, a single set of panpipes 
mimicked all pipes. (2.35.1-4) 


Daphnis then plays on Philetas’ huge pipes with such gusto that 
Philetas bequeaths them to him, that he might in turn pass them 
on to a worthy successor: 


Adgvig d& AaBWV THV PUNTA ovplyya TV pEyaAnv 
€oUploe ... WOTE O PMUNTic PGavudoag puet TE 
dvanndnoas Kal TV ovplyya yapifetat pirroac Kat 
eUyeTal Kal Adpvtv KaTaAtnelv avTtiv Ouoiw dtadoxw. 

Daphnis took Philetas’ mighty panpipes ... In admiration, Philetas 
leapt to his feet and kissed him, and having kissed him made him a 


present of the panpipes and prayed that Daphnis should have so 
good a successor to leave them to. (2.37.3) 


This episode directly implicates Tityros in a process of poetic 
succession between Philetas and Daphnis, a process whose logic 
necessitates multiple participants. As I shall suggest, this is a 
facet of the Latin pastoral tradition. 

The name ‘Tityros’ has obvious ramifications for Longus’ 
relationship with Vergil, given that Tityrus is the pipe-playing 
shepherd addressed by Meliboeus in the first word of the Eclogues 
collection (Tityre ... auena, 1.1-2). He does not, however, arrive 
in the Eclogues with a clean bill of health:22! the anonymous 
goatherd at the beginning of Idyll 3, before he departs to 
serenade Amaryllis, requests that a certain Titupoc (whom he 
twice addresses in the vocative, Titupe) take his she-goats to 
water (B0oKe TAC aiyac) in his absence (3.2-4); Tityrus retains 
this role of pastoral dogsbody in subsequent appearances in the 
Eclogues of Vergil (3.20, 3.96, 5.12) and Calpurnius (3.19-21). As 
recognized by Gellius (NA 9.9.7-11), the Theocritean passage is 
subsequently translated into Latin by Vergil, when Lycidas in 
Eclogue 9 sings it as an excerpt of a larger composition he had 
overheard Menalcas singing (9.23-5, discussed at pp. 271-2). 
And Lycidas in Idyll 7 mentions songs once sung by a certain 
Tityros about Daphnis and Comatas (7.72-85). 

Both Theocritus and Vergil capitalize on the caprine and wind- 
instrumental connotations of Titupoc/Tityrus to play 
etymological games: the scholia on Idyll 3.2 report that Titupoc 
can mean, among other things, ‘he-goat’ (Todyoc) and ‘reed’ or 
‘reed pipe’ (KdAaqu0c), to which can be added the notice in 
Athenaeus that the Italian Dorians refer to the ‘reed pipe’ 
(KaAdutvoc avA.0c) as the ‘tityrine’ (tTITUptvoc).222 Hence the 
goatherd’s vocative Titupe in Idyll 3 may trade on the possibility 
that he in fact addresses a he-goat rather than a goatherd named 
Titupoc;223 and Vergil’s Tityre ... quena puns on the 
equivalence of auena (Greek KdX.qu0C) with the TLTUptvoc, thus 
advertising his Theocritean (or at least Italian Doric) pastoral 
affiliations.224 Longus’ kid-like Tityros (Womep &ptpoc), 
deputized to collect a set of panpipes (méumet ov Titupov éxt 
TV EauTov oUplyya) thus combines, in narrative form, the 
etymological associations of Vergil’s Tityrus (qua pipes) and 


Theocritus’ Tityros (qua kid). 

Longus’ choice of the name ‘Tityros’ as Philetas’ son is 
therefore far from neutral, as it comes freighted with a raft of 
connotations that include the role of pastoral gofer. More 
significant, however, is the fact that Tityrus comes to stand as 
surrogate for Vergil himself. At the programmatic opening of 
Eclogue 6, Vergil claims to have been composing an epic poem 
when Apollo, addressing him as ‘Tityrus’ (Tityre, 6.4), interrupts 
him. Tityrus is repeatedly equated directly with Vergil in the 
Eclogues of Calpurnius (4.62-3, 160-4) and Nemesianus (2.82-4), 
as well as in an epigram of Martial (8.55.7-12), and Servius’ 
comment on the first line of Vergil’s Eclogues confirms that, 
where appropriate, Tityrus is a gloss for Vergil; Propertius 
(2.34.71-2) and Ovid (Am. 1.15.25) likewise home in on the 
name ‘Tityrus’ as metonymical for Vergil’s Eclogues collection. 


Tityrus is therefore indissociable from Vergil as author of the 
Eclogues, and his status as the ‘youngest’ (vewTaToc) son of 
Philetas can be read as a poetological index of the Eclogues as 
Vergil’s most youthful work (or perhaps of Vergil as Philetas’ 
most recent descendant). Moreover, Hubbard argues that, in 
having Tityros serve merely as mediator between Philetas and 
Daphnis (and not himself playing the pipes), Longus ‘minimizes 
Vergil’s importance’ and thereby revalorizes the pastoral tradition 
as ‘properly Greek’.225 This is persuasive. Vergil had been 
responsible for Romanizing pastoral poetry, and Longus is 
perhaps attempting to recodify the literary history of pastoral as 
Greek. For Longus, Tityrus—Vergil is reduced to a supporting act 
between two main events, namely Theocritus’ Idylls and Longus’ 
novel. Indeed, Tityros’ inferiority is also suggested by his 
explicitly secondary relationship with Philetas, insofar as he is 
introduced as ‘following’ his father into the scene (eimeTO 
Titupoc, 2.32.1) and by the fact that he never speaks. His 
relegation can be read polemically: Longus co-opts Tityros, a 
signifier of the Eclogues, to effect Vergil’s own exclusion from the 
literary tradition.22° 

Tityros’ involvement in the transaction of pipes between 
Philetas and Daphnis embeds him in images of poetic succession 


germane to pastoral poetry.22” Pipes feature as part of gift 
exchanges in Theocritus and Vergil: Corydon claims to have been 
left a pipe as a gift (6@pov) by Aegon at Idyll 4.30, as does Lacon 
by Lycon at Idyll 5.5-8; at Idyll 6.42-3, Damoetas kisses Daphnis 
(tov Adgviv O Aapoitas égiAnoe) and the pair exchange 
panpipes (oUplyya) and a reed pipe (avAOv); and, at Eclogue 
5.85-90, Menalcas and Mopsus exchange a pipe (cicuta) and a 
staff (pedum). Pipes also feature as objects bequeathed in 
deathbed scenes: in Thyrsis’ song in Idyll 1, the dying Daphnis 
leaves his panpipes (oUplyya, 129) to Pan; the dying (moriens) 
Damoetas bestows his pipe (fistula) on Corydon at Eclogue 2.36- 
8;228 and the dying Dorco in Longus entrusts his pipes to Chloe 
in exchange for a kiss (1.29.2-3).229 

But, at the celebrations in Book 2, Tityros is muscled out of 
the benefaction of pipes made by Philetas to Daphnis, where one 
might have expected Philetas’ pipes to pass to his son. Again, this 
contributes to Longus’ relegation of Vergil from the pastoral 
tradition but paradoxically alludes to his role within that 
tradition. Hubbard observes that the pipes passed from Philetas 
to Daphnis replace, as the object of poetic investiture, the 
Theocritean staff (AaywBOAov), given by Lycidas to Simichidas at 
Idyll _7.128-9, with the Vergilian pipe (fistula), passed from 
Damoetas to Corydon at Eclogue 2.36-8.239 While Philetas’ 
kissing of Daphnis in this scenario (gel ... @Unoac) is 
modelled formally on that of Damoetas’ kissing of Daphnis in 
Idyll 6 (quoted above), the emphasis on musical successorship 
(dtad0¥W; secundum) is Vergilian. Moreover, as Hubbard 
additionally adduces, Longus and Vergil are exceptional in their 
representation of a tripartite transmission of pipes: Philetas 
envisages the pipes passing to Daphnis and thence to a successor 
(dtad0yW) and uses Tityros as a gofer; in Eclogue 2, a tripartite 
schema is also operational (Damoetas to Corydon to Alexis, 2.31- 
9).251 An analogous tripartite transmission constitutes the apogee 
of Gallus’ poetic investiture in Eclogue 6, in which Linus passes to 
Gallus those pipes that the Muses had once bestowed on Hesiod: 
‘These reeds—see, take them—the Muses give you—even those 
they once gave the old Ascraean’ (hos tibi dant calamos, en 


accipe, Musae, / Ascraeo quos ante seni, 6.69-70).252 Here, Linus 
plays a mediating role between the Muses, Hesiod, and Gallus 
that is comparable to that of Tityros between Philetas, Daphnis, 
and his successor in Longus, and does so using a Vergilian object 
of investiture (the pipes). 

It is in this connection remarkable that, in the two passages 
from Calpurnius and Nemesianus that directly identify Tityrus 
with Vergil, Tityrus is himself involved in a tripartite succession 
of pipes. In Calpurnius, Eclogue 4, these pass from Tityrus to 
Iollas to Corydon: 


quod si tu faueas trepido mihi, forsitan illos 

experiar calamos, here quos mihi doctus Iollas 
donauit dixitque: ‘truces haec fistula tauros 

conciliat nostroque sonat dulcissima Fauno. 

Tityrus hanc habuit, cecinit qui primus in istis 
montibus Hyblaea modulabile carmen auena’. 

But if you would show favour to my nervous 
attempts, perhaps I might make trial of those reeds 
which skilful Iollas presented to me yesterday with 
the words, ‘This pipe wins over savage bulls, and 
makes sweetest melody for our own Faunus. It once 
was owned by Tityrus, who among these hills of 
yours was the first to sing his tuneful lay on the 
Hyblaean pipe.’ (Calp. Ecl. 4.58-63) 


And Alcon in Nemesianus, Eclogue 2 claims to be playing on 
pipes that have reached him via ‘the gods’ and Tityrus: 


nec sumus indocti calamis: cantamus auena, 

qua diui cecinere prius, qua dulce locutus 

Tityrus e siluis dominam peruenit in urbem. 

Nor am I without skill on the reed pipe. I sing on a 


flute on which gods have sung before now, on which 
Tityrus made sweet music and so advanced from the 


woodland to the imperial city. 
(Nemes. Ecl. 2.82-4) 


If, in post-Vergilian pastoral poetry, Tityrus—Vergil is envisaged 
as participating in a chain of poetic succession symbolized by the 
transmission of pipes, then Longus’ relegation of Tityros to the 
status of mere go-between serves as a self-conscious attempt to 
reduce his importance in that tradition. More than that, set 
alongside the role of Tityrus—Vergil in these two post-Vergilian 
pastoral poets, Longus’ recalibration of Tityros’ offices plausibly 
indicates disrespect. However, this is a double-edged manoeuvre: 
as Hubbard has demonstrated for Calpurnius, Nemesianus, and 
the Einsiedeln poet, all post-Vergilian pastoral authors must 
navigate Vergil’s unavoidable shadow. This often manifests itself 
as a vacillation between feelings of confidence and inferiority, 
but, ultimately, ‘all efforts to evade capitulation to Vergil’s 
primacy must tacitly acknowledge it’.235 Longus’ Tityros is 
similarly double-edged: his relegation to the status of mediator 
may serve as an attempt to reduce him, but his presence speaks 
for itself. 


7.9 The Methymnaean Invasion (2.12-3.2) and Vergil, 
Aeneid 7 


In this section, I depart from Longus’ engagement with prior 
pastoral literature and instead turn to what is perhaps a less 
obvious frame of reference for his novel, namely Book 7 of 
Vergil’s Aeneid.23¢ In Longus a sequence of events takes place in 
which an adolescent group of pleasure-seeking urbanites, on a 
hunting trip from the city of Methymna, put in at Daphnis and 
Chloe’s coastal farm in the Mytilenean countryside; their 
ungoverned dogs scare Daphnis’ goats, which scatter to the shore 
and chew through the willow rope being used to moor the 
Methymnaean boat, which then floats away; the Methymnaeans 
angrily beat up Daphnis, and an ad hoc court is convened, 
presided over by Philetas, who adjudicates the case in favour of 


Daphnis; more hostilities ensue, during which Chloe is abducted, 
but ultimately Pan saves the day and pastoral harmony is 
restored (2.12-3.2). 

A narrative of antagonism between Mytilene and Methymna 
has a historiographical model in Book 3 of Thucydides’ Histories, 
in which the Methymnaeans are cast as the only city on Lesbos 
not to participate in the revolt of Mytilene from Athens.2°° The 
details of Longus’ narrative, however, look to a comparable set of 
events in Aeneid 7, in which the Trojans land in Italy, and Juno’s 
agent Allecto excites Ascanius’ dogs while he and the Trojan 
youths are on a hunting trip; Ascanius then shoots the local 
Silvia’s pet stag, and hostilities escalate to the point of full-scale 
war between the incoming Trojans and the native Italians of the 
Latian countryside (Aen. 7.475-640). Both narratives follow a 
pattern in which a remarkably minor rustic incident, involving 
huntsmen with disorderly dogs on the coast, precipitates a 
skirmish and outbreak of war. The major difference between the 
episodes is that, in Vergil, the Trojan presence in Italy has 
devastating and permanent consequences; in Longus, however, 
the presence of the Methymnaeans is temporary and the effects 
are impermanent. 

In what follows, I shall suggest that there are both literary- 
generic and sociopolitical ramifications to this episode. In literary 
terms, Longus reduces the genres of (Vergilian) epic and 
(Thucydidean) historiography to the status of a pastoral romance 
and therefore makes an implicit claim about the capaciousness of 
the novelistic genre. This reduction, however, functions to 
miniaturize and novelize what, in Vergil and Thucydides, are 
political and, specifically, imperial issues. Moreover, the 
disappearance of the Methymnaeans from Longus’ narrative 
creates a version of the Aeneid in which the Trojans (on whom 
the Methymnaeans are modelled) never establish Italy as the site 
of their imperial headquarters; this strips Vergil’s poem of its 
imperializing teleology and creates an alternative, pastoralized 
history in which the Roman Empire never actually happens. It is 
in this connection that the authorship of Longus’ novel becomes 
significant. If the novel is indeed, as Mason has argued (and as I 
have elaborated above: see Section 7.1), the composition of a 


Romanized member of the Mytilenean Greek elite with 
connections to the descendants of Theophanes and the gens 
Pompeia, then Longus’ ‘correction’ of the Aeneid is explicable in 
these terms, given that the Aeneid celebrates the Julian claim to 
autocracy made possible by their defeat of the Pompeians. 
Finally, I shall also suggest that Longus is interested in questions 
of blame and responsibility: events in the Aeneid are concerned 
with the complex question of who is responsible for the outbreak 
of the war.23© Vergil makes no explicit judgement and leaves the 
matter so ambiguous as to make it difficult for the reader to 
pronounce one way or the other. Longus, however, disambiguates 
the issue and puts it beyond doubt that the marauding 
Methymnaeans are to blame. 

The episode in Longus is introduced in terms that anchor it to 
the theme of the fragility of pastoral autonomy and the threat 
posed to it by external forces, as advertised in Eclogues 1 and 9 
(see Section 7.2). Longus raises the counterfactual possibility that 
Daphnis and Chloe would ‘perhaps have done the real thing [sex] 
had not trouble of the following sort overtaken that entire area of 
the countryside’ (iows dé Gv Tl kai THV AANODV Enpagay, ei 
Lit) @OpvLBos ToLOoSdE nhioav THV AypolKiav Exeivnv KaTéAaBe, 
2.11.3). Bowie spots a confluence of lexical overlaps with the 
jeremiad of Meliboeus in Eclogue 1, who complains that ‘there is 
such unrest on all sides throughout the entire land’ (undique totis 
/ usque adeo turbatur agris, 1.11-12) as a result of the land 
confiscations.237 Both authors use demonstrative pronouns or 
intensifying adverbs (tolWode; undique ... usque adeo) to 
articulate the magnitude of disruption (@0pufoc; turbatur) that 
afflicts the entirety of their pastoral environment (sioav Thv 
CypoLKiay; totis ... agris). 

In both authors, the escalation of violence is precipitated by a 
seemingly trivial hunting misadventure that takes place on the 
coast. The Methymnaeans come ashore to hunt, moor their ship, 
set their nets to the ground, and release their hounds to find a 
scent, after which the hounds scare the goats, which wander to 
the shore: 


mpooopyiCovTal TOIc Aypoic ... ESOKEL yap aVTOIG KAAOV 
eival TO mediov é¢ Orpav Aayiv ... EmetTa TOUS KUVAC 
ApevTEG PlvnAateiv Ev Talc eEVKaipolc gatvouEvatc 
TOV OdHV EALVOOTATOUV. Oi LEV 5 KUVEG Gua VAaKA 
diabéovtec eépOBnoav tac aiyac: ai dé TA Oped 
KaTaAimovoat UGAXOV TL pOS THY OAAacoav Wpeunoay. 
They put in at the farm ... as the plain looked to them like a good 
place for hunting hares ... Then they released their hounds to find 
a scent, and started setting their nets on the paths that looked 
promising. As the hounds ran to and fro baying, they frightened 
the goats, which left the hillside and headed off in the direction of 
the seainstead. (2.13.2—4) 


In the Aeneid, Allecto spies Ascanius hunting on the shore and 
then maddens the hounds with a familiar scent, causing them to 
chase Silvia’s stag: 


Allecto in Teucros Stygiis se concitat alis, 

arte noua, speculata locum, quo litore pulcher 
insidiis cursuque feras agitabat Iulus. 

hic subitam canibus rabiem Cocytia uirgo 
obicit et noto naris contingit odore, 

ut ceruum ardentes agerent. 


Allecto speeds on Stygian wings towards the Trojans, 
spying out with new wiles the place, where, on the 
shore, fair Iulus was hunting wild beasts with nets 
and steeds. Here the virgin from hell flings upon his 
hounds a sudden frenzy, and touches their nostrils 
with the well-known scent, so that in hot haste they 
pursue a stag. 


(Aen. 7.476-81) 


The Methymnaeans and Ascanius are both hunting on the shore 
(tpooopyiCovTal ... EG Onpav; quo litore ... feras agitabat) with 
nets (€AtvooTaTOvUV; insidiis) and dogs (kUvac; canibus) that are 
keen-scented (PtvnAateiv; noto naris contingit odore).22° The 


crucial difference is that Longus makes the Methymnaeans guilty 
by releasing the dogs of their own accord, whereas in Vergil the 
issue is complicated by the mediating influence of Allecto. 

Longus not only clarifies the guilt of the Methymnaeans but 
also pares away the pathos of the Vergilian episode. The pathos 
resides in a well-known vignette that describes the beauty of 
Silvia’s stag and the care she administers to it: 


ceruus erat forma praestanti et cornibus ingens, 
Tyrrhidae pueri quem matris ab ubere raptum 
nutribant Tyrrhusque pater, cui regia parent 
armenta et late custodia credita campi. 
adsuetum imperiis soror omni Siluia cura 
mollibus intexens ornabat cornua sertis, 
pectebatque ferum puroque in fonte lauabat. 
ille manum patiens mensaeque adsuetus erili 
errabat siluis rursusque ad limina nota 

ipse domum sera quamuis se nocte ferebat. 


There was a stag of wondrous beauty and mighty 
antlers, which, torn from its mother’s breast, the 
sons of Tyrrhus nurtured, as well as Tyrrhus, their 
father, controller of the royal herds and charged 
with care of pastures near and far. Their sister Silvia 
had trained it to obey, and with constant love she 
adorned it, twining its horns with soft garlands, 
combing the wild thing’s coat, and bathing it in the 
crystal spring. Tame to handling and accustomed to 
food from its master, it wandered in the woods, and 
of its own accord went home again to the well- 
known door, however late the night. (Aen. 7.483- 
92)239 


Its peaceful demeanour is shattered by the baying of Ascanius’ 
hounds while it serenely waters itself at a riverbank, at which 
point Ascanius takes aim and shoots it: 


hunc procul errantem rabidae uenantis Iuli 
commouere canes, fluuio cum forte secundo 
deflueret ripaque aestus uiridante leuaret. 

ipse etiam eximiae laudis succensus amore 
Ascanius curuo derexit spicula cornu; 

nec dextrae erranti deus afuit, actaque multo 
perque uterum sonitu perque ilia uenit harundo. 


While the stag was straying far afield, the maddened 
hounds of the huntsman Iulus startled it, as by 
chance it swam downstream and relieved its heat on 
the grassy bank. Ascanius himself, too, fired with 
longing for outstanding honour, aimed a shaft from 
his bent bow, and the goddess did not fail his 
faltering hand; the arrow was dispatched with loud 
whirring, and pierced belly and flank alike. 

(Aen. 7.493-9) 


Wounded and crying in pain, it returns home: 


saucius at quadripes nota intra tecta refugit 
successitque gemens stabulis, questuque cruentus 
atque imploranti similis tectum omne replebat. 


But the wounded creature fled under the familiar 
roof, and crept moaning into its stall, where, 
bleeding and suppliant-like, it filled all the house 
with its complaints. (Aen. 7.500-2) 


Daphnis’ goats are not, of course, physically harmed by the 
Methymnaeans or their dogs but are subject to disturbance by 
them (kUvec ... épdBnoav TAc aiyac, quoted above), as is 
Silvia’s stag (hunc ... commouere canes). Longus, however, 
jettisons the emotional impact of the Vergilian stag’s partial 
domestication.24° Silvia’s diligence (omni ... cura) in garlanding 
the stag’s horns (mollibus intexens ornabat cornua sertis), 
combing its hair (pectebatque), and washing it (puroque in fonte 


lauabat) is later matched by Daphnis’ industriousness in Book 4, 
when, eager to impress Dionysophanes, he expends ‘every care 
and effort’ (ndioav Oepaneiav Kai mpoOupiav) on his goats and 
exhibits such devotion (TooaUtn Sé Nv Kndeuovia) that he even 
oils their horns (Ta KEpata MAEL~e) and grooms their coats (TAC 
Tplyac €Oepameve, 4.4.3-4). Both Daphnis and Silvia lavish 
‘every care’ (omni ... cura; wGoav O€paseiav) on their animals 
and tend to the aesthetic effects of their horns (cornua; KEépata) 
and coats (pectebatque; TAC Tpivac €OepdseveE). In contrast to 
Silvia’s stag, whose death precipitates the outbreak of violence, 
Daphnis’ goats remain alive and well enough to attend his 
wedding (4.38.3). 

Both narratives involve an appeal by the aggrieved parties to 
the countrymen for help. After the initial disturbance of the goats 
by the Methymnaean dogs, a slapstick sequence of events ensues 
in which the goats, lacking their normal food, nibble on the 
willow rope being used to moor the Methymnaean boat, which is 
then carried away by the wind; the angered youths locate 
Daphnis, hit him, strip him, and tie him up with a dog lead 
(2.14.1-3). Daphnis, ‘being beaten, appealed to the rustics’ 
(malouevoc kai ikéteve TOVG AypoiKoUG) and ‘called for help’ 
(Bon@ovcs éxeKaXeltOo, 2.14.4) from Lamon and Dryas first. This 
precisely mirrors the course of action followed by Silvia after the 
wounding of her stag: ‘First Silvia the sister, beating her arms 
with her hands, calls for help and summons the hardy country 
folk’ (Siluia prima soror palmis percussa lacertos / auxilium uocat 
et duros conclamat agrestis, 7.503-4). The lexical parallels are 
numerous and close: Daphnis and the stag cry out (€$0a; 
gemens); Daphnis begs for help, while the stag resembles such a 
person (ikéteve; imploranti similis, quoted above); Daphnis and 
Silvia then call (€meKaXetTo; uocat ... conclamat) for the rustics 
(Aypotkous; agrestis) to bring help (Bon@o0vc; auxilium); and 
Longus redeploys Silvia’s self-inflicted beating as an attack upon 
Daphnis (stalOuevoc; percussa). The countrymen turn up 
immediately in both narratives. Longus’ narrator dilates on their 
rustic strength: they are ‘tough old men’ (okAnpol yépovTeEs) 
with ‘hands made strong by agricultural tasks’ (yelpac &Kk 


yEwpylKOv Epywv ioyupdc, 2.14.4), thus elaborating on Vergil’s 
characterization of the farmers as ‘tough rustics’ (duros .. 

agrestis). Longus here transplants the stereotypical hardiness of 
the Italian farmer-soldier—as presented by the doomed Numanus 
Remulus at Aeneid 9.590-620, who refers to the Italians as a 
‘tough race’ (durum ... genus) inured to hunting and agricultural 
pursuits (9.603-8)—and repurposes it to characterize the 
Mytilenean countrymen.24! Unlike Longus’ tough rustics, 
however, who successfully put the Methymnaean playboys to 
flight, Remulus’ blustering results in his being shot and killed by 
Ascanius (9.621-37). 

Subsequent to the initial hostilities, and before any lasting 
damage is incurred, both narratives feature the intervention of a 
pastoral elder who attempts to mediate and keep the peace 
between the natives and the visitors.242 In Longus, after Lamon, 
Dryas, and the host of rustic pugilists come to the rescue of 
Daphnis, both they and the Methymnaeans demand a judicial 
enquiry (Ngtovv dStKaloAoynoao@at), and the rustics commission 
the ‘cowherd’ Philetas to assume the role of the judiciary in an 
improvised court (étkaoth)v Kadifcovot PUNntTav Tov 
BOUKOAOV, 2.14.4-15.1). His appointment is made on the basis 
that ‘he was the most senior person (p€oBUTATOC) present and 
had a reputation among the villagers for an exceptional sense of 
fairness (SUKALOOUVNS mEpLTTiG)’ (2.15.1). The Methymnaeans 
are the first to present their case, and they blame the loss of their 
ship (along with its cargo) on Daphnis’ incompetence as a 
herdsman (2.15.2—3). Daphnis responds in kind and accuses the 
Methymnaeans of being shoddy huntsmen with badly trained 
hounds; he blames the wind and sea, rather than the goats, and 
the fact that only fools such as the Methymnaeans would use 
‘willow’ (AUyOv) as rope to moor a ship containing such valuable 
cargo (2.16.1-3). Philetas then adjudicates in favour of Daphnis, 
finding him and his goats innocent, in contrast to the sea and the 
wind, which are answerable to ‘other judges’ (GAAOuG 
dlKaotac, 2.17.1). 

The characterization of Philetas bears a remarkable 
resemblance to that of Galaesus in Aeneid 7, who (after Almo) is 


the second casualty of the war, killed while trying to keep the 
peace and arbitrate between the Italians and Trojans: 


corpora multa uirum circa seniorque Galaesus 
dum paci medium se offert, iustissimus unus 
qui fuit Ausoniisque olim ditissimus aruis: 
quinque greges illi balantum, quina redibant 
armenta, et terram centum uertebat aratris. 


Around him [Almo] lie many dead, and among them 
old Galaesus, slain as he throws himself between 
them to plead for peace—he who was of all men 
most just and once wealthiest in Ausonia’s fields; for 
him five flocks bleated, five herds came back from 
pasture, and a hundred ploughs turned the soil. 
(Aen. 7.535-9) 


Philetas and Galaesus match each other in terms of seniority 
(mpeoBUTatoc; senior) and their superlative faculties of justice 
(StkalooUvNs mepltti\<¢; iustissimus unus). Both too have well- 
established pastoral and georgic credentials: Philetas had not 
long since featured as a gardener and ex-herdsman, which, as I 
have suggested (in Section 7.5), embodies the early and middle 
career of Vergil (represented by the Eclogues and Georgics), and 
here he is recognized as a herdsman (BOUKOAOV); and in Aeneid 
7 Galaesus is a wealthy herdsman and farmer, owner of five 
flocks (quinque greges) and a hundred ploughs (centum .. 

aratris). Moreover, the river named Galaesus (an Apulian river 
near Tarentum: the modern Galeso) marks the site at which 
Vergil in the Georgics recalls seeing the ‘Old Corycian’ gardener, 
where ‘dark Galaesus (niger ... Galaesus) waters the yellowing 
corn’ (G. 4.126), as well as where, according to Propertius, Vergil 
sang his Eclogues, ‘under the pines of shady Galaesus’ (umbrosi 
subter pineta Galaesi, 2.34.67). The human Galaesus of Aeneid 7, 
as Thomas concludes, ‘seems to be a conflation of the old pastor 
Tityrus and the private Corycian farmer, or better, almost a 
conflation of the worlds of the Eclogues and Georgics’, and his 


death in the Aeneid thus represents the destruction of these 
worlds.243. Beyond the obvious correspondences in 
characterization, Philetas and Galaesus are also metaliterary 
propositions and_ representative of those pastoral-georgic 
environments that are vulnerable to epic violence: in the Aeneid, 
epic violence triumphs and Galaesus is killed, but in Longus it is 
repudiated and Philetas lives on. 

The ‘trial’ in Longus, as well as satisfying a generic 
necessity,244 serves at least three purposes. First, it 
disambiguates the guilt of Vergil’s Trojans and places ‘justice’ 
straightforwardly on the side of the native inhabitants. Secondly, 
it reduces the complex issue of divine causation in Aeneid 7— 
Juno and Allecto—to a matter of willow-chewing goats and bad 
weather. Inasmuch as the wind and sea are cosmic forces that 
have contributed causally to the chain of events, they are 
explicitly disavowed as having any bearing on the guilt of 
Daphnis (2.17.2).245 Thirdly, the trial recapitulates, in 
miniaturized form, the debate reported by Thucydides between 
Cleon and Diodotus as to whether the initial form of punishment 
voted by the Athenians upon the Mytileneans for their secession 
from the Delian League (execution of men, enslavement of 
women and children) had in fact been too brutal (3.37-58).246 
The combination of Thucydidean and Vergilian themes in this 
episode therefore contributes to the radical rescaling of imperial 
issues to the level of backwater pastoral. 

Further violence erupts after the ‘trial’ in Longus, and after the 
arrival of the Italian farmers following the shooting of Silvia’s 
stag in Vergil. The Methymnaeans take umbrage at the verdict 
rendered by Philetas and angrily rush forward (Um’ Opy/fjc¢ 
OpunoavTec, 2.17.2) to seize Daphnis. The rustics intervene and 
retrieve him, administering to the Methymnaeans a severe 
drubbing in the process: 


EvtavOa Oi KwiTal TapayOEvTeEs ExtndWow avTotc 
Wwoel Wapes f} KoAOLOL Kai Tayd LEV AgatpovvTal TOV 
Aagviwv én Kai avtoOVv payouevov, Tayd dE EVAOLG 
matovtec éKeivous eig puynv ETpEeWav: AnEoTNOaV dé 
OU mpOTepov g~oTE THV Opwv avTOvLS EeENAaoav &£¢ 


GAALOUC Aypous. 


At this point, the countrymen lost their temper, and jumped on 
them like a flock of starlings or jackdaws. They quickly 
dispossessed them of Daphnis, who was now putting up a fight 
himself, and no less quickly put them to flight with a rain of 
cudgel-blows. And they did not stop until they had driven them 
over their boundaries on to another farm. (2.17.3) 


This closely tracks the arrival of the ‘tough rustics’ (duros ... 
agrestis) in Vergil: 


improuisi adsunt, hic torre armatus obusto 
stipitis hic grauidi nodis; quod cuique repertum 
rimanti telum ira facit. 


They came suddenly, one armed with seared brand, 
one with heavy-knotted stick; what each can find in 
his quest, anger makes a weapon. 

(Aen. 7.506-8) 


Their speed of arrival and action is emphasized (Tay ... Tax; 
improuisi adsunt); they both use rustic wooden hardware as 
rudimentary weapons (€UAOtc staiovtec; torre armatus obusto / 
stipitis hic grauidi nodis; cf. Tyrrhus’ axe at 7.508-10); and anger 
and other emotional disturbances characterize the belligerents 
(Um Opyiics; TapayOEvtTes; ira; cf. the effect of Allecto, animos 
accendit agrestis, 7.482). The differences are nonetheless as 
telling as the similarities: the net result of the engagement in 
Longus is that ‘Chloe, in perfect peace, took Daphnis to the 
Nymphs and washed the blood off his face where a punch had 
made his nose bleed’ (XAON kKaTa MOAANV Novyxiav Gyel mpocG 
Tac Nvugac Tov Adgviv kai AnovinTel TE TO TPOGWROV 
Nuaywevov &K TOV PlVO@V payeloWv vL«m0 ANAS TtVvOG, 
2.18.1). A further intervention by Allecto in Vergil, however, 
results in the use of military-grade weaponry as opposed to 
makeshift agricultural implements: 


non iam certamine agresti 


stipitibus duris agitur sudibusue praeustis, 
sed ferro ancipiti decernunt. 


Now they do not contend in rustic quarrel with 
heavy clubs or seared stakes, but they decide the 
issue with two-edged steel. 

(Aen. 7.523-5) 


In this way, Daphnis’ bloodied nose represents an arch 
retrenchment of the ‘slaughtered’ (caesos) rustic youths and 
‘disfigured face of Galaesus’ (foedatique ora Galaesi, 7.574-5, 
quoted fully below). 

In both narratives, these initial incidents provoke declarations 
of war. The Methymnaean youths limp wounded (Ttpavyatiat) 
back to the city and convene a citizen assembly (€kKANotav TE 
ouvinyayov TV mwOALT@V) in which they make a formal 
supplication demanding vengeance (iketnplac O€vtTes ikETEVOV 
Twwplas A&wéf\Vvau), falsely claiming to have been the victims 
of theft and martial aggression (2.19.1-2).247 The assembly, 
persuaded by the sight of the wounds (mtotevovtec did TO 
Tpavuata) and the false version of events, decide that justice 
(Sikatov) in this instance requires punishment (Twwpfjoat), and 
so they vote in favour of an unheralded war (0A€uOV 
AKNpUKTOV, 2.19.3).248 This sequence looks less to Vergil’s 
Trojans than to his Latins, who react to the deaths of Almo and 
Galaesus by rushing to the city of Latinus and clamouring for 
war: 


ruit omnis in urbem 
pastorum ex acie numerus, caesosque reportant 
Almonem puerum foedatique ora Galaesi, 
implorantque deos obtestanturque Latinum. 
From the battlefield there pours into the city the 
whole company of shepherds, bringing back the 
slaughtered—the boy Almo, and Galaesus with 
disfigured face—calling on the gods and beseeching 
Latinus. 


(Aen. 7.573-6) 


In making the case for war, the Methymnaeans and Italians 
invoke their wounds (Tpavuata; foedatique ora Galaesi) in 
formal and impassioned tones (iketTnpiacg OE€vTEG \iKETEVOV; 
implorantque ... obtestanturque). While the Methymnaean 
huntsmen persuade the assembly to enter into formal hostilities, 
the Italians are met with the recalcitrance of their leader, Latinus. 
He refuses to yield to their hysteria and instead prophecies 
‘bloody retribution’ (sanguine poenas) and ‘grim punishment’ 
(triste ... supplicium, 7.595-7; cf. the Methymnaean desire for 
‘retribution’, Twwpiac ... Twwpijoat) for Turnus and the Latins 
should they enter into war with the Trojans. After shutting 
himself away, Latinus refuses to be pressured into declaring war 
on Aeneas, but Juno smashes open the Gates of Janus, and 
conflict becomes inevitable (7.616-28). Vergil’s narrative 
constitutes a reflection on kingship theory and uses Latinus as an 
example of a good but weak king who cannot control his 
subjects.249 Longus co-opts the Vergilian situation and likewise 
makes a political-philosophical point, but his is different: Longus’ 
representation of the fraudulent Methymnaean hunters exposes 
the vulnerability of democratic institutions (such as the 
€KKANoia) to rhetorical and emotional manipulation; this is in 
contrast to Vergil, whose Latinus represents the impotence of 
autocracy in the face of a (justifiably)25° angry mob. 


There is a Thucydidean veneer to this particular sequence.2>! 
Just before Longus’ Methymnaeans return to the city, the 
narrator observes ‘how close Daphnis came to catastrophe that 
day’ (tote pév 51) mapa TOoodTOV Ade~vic HAGE Kako) but 
adds that ‘the trouble did not end there’ (TO 5€ mpGyya OV TavTN 
ETAUTO, 2.19.1). In Thucydides, the Athenians are persuaded by 
the speech of Diodotus and decide to rescind their initial decision 
to punish the Mytileneans. They send Paches to Mytilene to 
communicate news of this new decree, and he arrives only just in 
time to prevent the execution of the initial, brutal decision. ‘So 
close’, says Thucydides, ‘did Mytilene come to catastrophe’ (mapa 
TOoOUTOV HEV 1) MutiAnvn Aree Ktvdbvou, 3.49.4). For 
Trzaskoma, the Thucydidean language at this point not only 


assimilates the marrow escape of Daphnis from _ the 
Methymnaeans to that of the historical Mytileneans from the 
Athenians but also reverses its occurrence in Thucydides as a 
marker of the conclusion of hostilities, and repurposes it as a 
preface to further hostilities. This, he argues, renders subsequent 
hostilities in Longus as an ‘irrelevance’ to the plot and ‘clearly a 
rejection of the kind of political and military history that it 
mimics’.252 As suggested above (p. 319), Longus mobilizes a 
Vergilian narrative sequence in order to make a _ political- 
philosophical point about the dangers of democracy. This is also 
the significance of the Thucydidean frame of reference, in whose 
narrative the Athenian assembly makes a knee-jerk (and 
potentially irreversible) decision based on emotion rather than 
reason. The combination of Vergil and Thucydides in Longus thus 
reflects a stark warning on the dangers of autocracy and 
democracy respectively. 

The Methymnaeans, invested with military authority by the 
assembly, return under the command of Bryaxis to make raids on 
farms along the Mytilenean coastline. In the process they abduct 
Chloe, who is subsequently restored to her rightful place by the 
intervention of Pan (2.20-30). There are a number of competing 
frames of reference relevant to this sequence. First, the abduction 
of the female protagonist is a novelistic topos (e.g. Char. 1.8-10; 
Ach. Tat. 2.13-18). Secondly, a notice of Servius (ad Ecl. 8.68) 
reports the existence of a third-century BCE play by Sositheus 
entitled Daphnis or Lityerses, in which Daphnis’ beloved Pimpleia 
is abducted and taken to the court of King Lityerses in Phrygia 
but then restored with the help of Heracles. Thirdly, intrusion of 
the mythological Pan into a military sequence has a clear 
precursor in Herodotus’ Marathon narrative (6.105). To these can 
be added a cluster of precise verbal resemblances to the role of 
Allecto, Vergil’s agent of disorder, which sustain Aeneid 7 as a 
primary intertext for that of Pan, Longus’ agent of order, who re- 
establishes pastoral harmony.2°° The Methymnaean seizure of 
Chloe from the altar of the Nymphs, and their subsequent 
departure by sea back to Methymna, result in a number of 
supernatural phenomena en route—a mythologized version of the 
psychological experience of ‘panic’.2°4 The Methymnaean sailors 


hear the sound of panpipes emanating from a sheer rock face 
and, thinking it a martial call to arms, run for their weapons: 


nKoveETo TLC Kat a0 THS Opdiou TMETPAC THS UstEp TH 
dkpav oUplyyOs NX0G CAAG ovK ETEpmEV WC ovplyé, 
EPOBEL b& TOUG @KOVOVTAG WC odATLyé. ETAPATTOVTO 
OvV kai Eni TA OrtAa EOEOV. 

Over the sheer rock face below the headland came the sound of 
panpipes, but it brought those who heard it not joy, like the 
panpipes, but fear, like a trumpet. They were alarmed and ran for 
their weapons. (2.26.3-4)295 


Bryaxis, awaking from a dream in which he is upbraided by Pan, 
orders his men to release Chloe (2.26.5-28.2). The panpipes are 
heard once again from a rock face (oUplyyo¢ Hyoc AKoveETAL 
mOALV EK THC mwETpac), but this time they are recognized as 
‘pastoral’ rather than ‘martial’ (OUKETL wOAEULKOG Kal pofeEpos, 
GAA. wOWEVLKOC), such as the sound that leads flocks to pasture 
(oioc cic vou fyeitat moyviwv, 2.28.3). Upon her return, 
Chloe glosses the distinction between these sounds as that 
between the ‘martial’ and the ‘peaceful’ (TO mO0AEuULKOV kai TO 
elpnVviKov, 2.30.3).29° 


Allecto’s call to arms in Aeneid 7 has an analogously pastoral 
sound and terrifying effect: 


at saeua e speculis tempus dea nacta nocendi 
ardua tecta petit stabuli et de culmine summo 
pastorale canit signum cornuque recuruo 
Tartaream intendit uocem, qua protinus omne 
contremuit nemus et siluae insonuere profundae; 
audiit et Triuiae longe lacus, audiit amnis 
sulpurea Nar albus aqua fontesque Velini, 

et trepidae matres pressere ad pectora natos. 
tum uero ad uocem celeres, qua bucina signum 
dira dedit, raptis concurrunt undique telis 


indomiti agricolae, nec non et Troia pubes 
Ascanio auxilium castris effundit apertis. 


But the cruel goddess, gaining from her watchtower 
the opportunity for mischief, seeks the steep farm 
roof, and from the topmost ridge sounds the 
shepherds’ call, and on the twisted horn strains her 
hellish voice, at which at once every grove trembled 
and the woods echoed to their depths. It was heard 
far off by Trivia’s lake, heard by Nar with his white 
sulphurous water, and by the springs of Velinus; and 
startled mothers clasped their children to their 
breasts. Then indeed, hurrying to the sound, with 
which the dreadful trumpet gave the signal, the 
unruly farmers snatch up their weapons and gather 
from all sides; no less do the Trojan youth pour 
through the camp’s open gates to help Ascanius. 


(Aen. 7.511-22) 


Longus’ Pan is a pastoralized and redeemed version of Vergil’s 
Allecto, and both are purveyors of panic. Both also issue the call 
to war from a high vantage point (G0 TiS OpOlov wETpaG TAS 
Umep TV GKpav; e speculis ... ardua tecta petit stabili et de 
culmine summo). They have signals for war that are mediated 
musically (oUpltyyo¢ voc; pastorale canit signum cornuque 
recuruo ... dira bucina), cause a rush to arms (éxl TA OnAa 
€0€0V; raptis concurrunt undique telis), and provoke fear in those 
who experience them (€pofet dé TOVG MKOVOVTAG 

ETapATTOVTO; PoPepOc; contremuit nemus ... trepidae matres). 
While the initial bout of panpipes in Longus terrifies its listeners 
as if it were a trumpet (WC oGAslyé) and is modelled on Allecto’s 
‘dread trumpet’ (dira bucina), the rehabilitation of Chloe 
represents the return of harmony to the pastoral world and 
restores the panpipes to their pastoral (mOWevtkOc) function 
after the militarized pastoral environment (pastorale signum) of 
Aeneid 7. This reflects the altogether different functions of Pan 
and Allecto: Pan ensures the smooth functioning of the pastoral 


world and its institutions, whereas Allecto rouses the Trojans and 
Latins to war, volunteers to inflame further cities, and then 
returns to the Underworld (7.540-71). 

Finally, Pan’s castigation of Bryaxis reverses Allecto’s 
triumphant boast to Juno. Pan reprimands Bryaxis: ‘Why have 
you committed these outrages in your heart’s madness? You have 
filled the countryside I love with war’ (Ti Ta0Ta patvouévatc 
@peoiv ETOAUNOATE; MOAEUOV HEV THY AypolKiav EverANoaTE 
THV euol PiANny, 2.27.1). Allecto, having roused the Trojans and 
Latins, is keen to do more damage and informs Juno of her plans: 
‘T will kindle their minds with a desire for lunatic war ... I will 
scatter weapons of war throughout the countryside’ 
(accendamque animos insani Martis amore ... spargam arma per 
agros, 7.550-1). While both deities refer to the mania 
(uatvouevatc; insani) of military action (mOAEuOU; arma) in 
rustic farmlands (tiv dypolkiav; agros), they differ in their 
evaluation of the situation: Pan abhors it; Allecto revels in it. 

Book 7 of Vergil’s Aeneid provides Longus with a narrative in 
which a (potentially) destructive war erupts in the pastoral 
world. These wars, aborted in Longus but perpetuated in Vergil, 
are characterized by their trivial beginnings, in which minor 
incidents involving partially domesticated animals (goats; a stag) 
become a casus belli. To be sure, Greeks have long since had a 
reputation for going to war over trifles: the Persians say as much 
at the beginning of Herodotus’ Histories, remarking, in 
connection with the national calamities precipitated by the tit- 
for-tat seizures of Io, Europa, Medea, and Helen, that ‘wise men 
take no account of such things’ (1.4); Aristophanes parodies this 
Greek propensity in the Acharnians, in which Dicaeopolis 
explains the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War as the result of 
mutual theft of Megarian and Athenian prostitutes (524-9).257 
The killing of animals sacred to gods also has disastrous 
consequences for Odysseus in the Odyssey (Helios’ cows, 12.324— 
65) and Agamemnon in the Cypria (Artemis’ stag, arg. 8 West; cf. 
Soph. El. 566-9). The episodes in Longus and Vergil, however, 
stand out and have attracted analogous commentary on their 
representations of disproportionate reactions to trivial events. 2°% 


Ancient poets and commentators felt similarly: Statius includes 
Silvia’s stag as an example of an inappropriately hyperbolic 
reaction to the death of an animal (Silu. 2.6.17-20); and 
Macrobius remarks on the excessive childishness (leue nimisque 
puerile) of Vergil’s episode, which he attributes to the fact that it 
is a Vergilian invention (Sat. 5.17.2)—an observation in and of 
itself significant for my argument.25? Longus, who characterizes 
the outbreak of the conflict as ‘unexpected’ (1O0AEu0G ASOKNTOV 
AaBwv Apr, 3.3.1), thus mobilizes Aeneid 7 to thematize the 
potential catastrophe caused by inordinate responses to nugatory 
incidents. 

In Longus, full-scale war is averted when the Methymnaeans 
regret being persuaded to arms by the young and deceitful 
huntsmen (3.2.3-5). This is in contrast to events in Vergil’s 
Aeneid, where the escalation of fighting, catalysed by Juno, 
results ultimately in the amalgamation of the Trojans and Italians 
and in the future foundation of Rome (12.793-840).269 It is 
possible, therefore, to read Daphnis and Chloe not only as a 
radical rescaling of Vergilian (and Thucydidean) narratives of 
imperialism but also as an alternative history in which Rome is 
never founded.2©! Indeed, the independent activities of 
Methymna and Mytilene would have been ‘technically 
impossible’ after the creation of prouincia Asia in 129 BCE, and 
certainly at the time of the novel’s composition.2©2 The events 
depicted in the novel are therefore predicated on the absence of 
Roman interference in Greek affairs. In this connection a curiosity 
attaches to the names of Daphnis and Chloe’s children, Agele and 
Philopoemen, at the end of the novel. These ‘speaking names’ are 
appropriate in a pastoral context (although not attested in prior 
bucolic literature), but Bowie observes that Philopoemen is also 
the name of the famous strategos of the Achaean League in the 
second century BCE, responsible for attempting to rally the 
Greeks against the Romans when the latter tried to interfere with 
his policies, and whose role as a Greek hero had been cemented, 
during the Roman period, by Plutarch’s biography of him and by 
episodes in Pausanias (8.49.1, 8.51.4-52.1).2©3 An allusion to the 
historical Philopoemen, an early figurehead of Greek resistance to 


Roman rule, sits well in a narrative that reverses the successful 
Trojan encroachment upon Italy. 

The rejection of the city by Daphnis and Chloe at the end of 
the novel can be read as a rejection of the Aeneid and, more 
broadly, of Roman imperialism. The protagonists make an 
existential choice not to return to the city, but instead opt to ‘live 
out their lives, for the most part, in pastoral style’ (ote ECwv 
TOV MAELoTOV ypOvov <fiov> mOWEVLKOV elyov, 4.39.1). As 
I have discussed (in Section 7.5), Vergil’s poetic career represents 
a generic ascent from pastoral (Eclogues), through agricultural- 
didactic (Georgics), and finally to ktistic epic (Aeneid), the poem 
that celebrates the power of the urbs, Rome. If the Aeneid is read 
as a meaningful intertext in Longus’ narrative, then Daphnis and 
Chloe’s preference for the pastoral option potentially functions as 
a renunciation of this poem. Moreover, the trajectory of Vergil’s 
poetic career, which can be mapped onto the development of 
human civilization (from herding, to agriculture, to urban 
centres: see pp. 283-4), also mirrors that of the Romans, whose 
pastoral origins are embodied in the lives of the shepherds 
Romulus and Remus (e.g. Livy 1.4-5). Daphnis and Chloe’s 
retention of the country life, as well as the names of the children 
and the pastoral future they embody (4.39.1-2), could represent 
a world in which Rome never moves beyond its shepherd origins 
and thus never comes into being as a world empire.26* This 
raises the possibility that the city-country dialectic in Longus 
does ideological work: if, as is recognized as being the case in 
various discourses (both ancient and modern), pastoralism can 
express a nationalistic sentiment in the face of colonial and 
imperial pressures,2©° then the conflict between the Mytilenean 
farmers and the Methymnaean urbanites, and the pro-pastoral 
choice of Daphnis and Chloe at the end of the novel, might 
cumulatively reflect a reaction on the part of the author (and his 
ilk) to the Roman domination of the Greek world. 


7.10 Conclusion 


Longus’ engagement with Vergil’s Eclogues, especially 1 and 9, 
results in an eroticized and miniaturized version of triumviral 
Italy that lacks the permanently unhappy ramifications of civil 
war. Longus’ pastoral world, like that of Vergil (including the 
Corycian gardener of Georgics 4), is densely metapoetic, a quality 
that functions as part of the author’s negotiation of literary 
history. An inherent and paradoxical tension resides in the fact 
that Longus’ allusions to Latin poetry occasionally seem designed 
to write Vergil out of the pastoral tradition; the diminution of 
Tityros, a shorthand for Vergil, is a good example of this (Section 
7.8). 1am not suggesting that Longus’ allusive practices should be 
read as a sustained polemic with the Eclogues but that his novel 
betrays an Oedipal dependence on, but also an attempt to 
downplay the existence of, his Latin precursor.2©° 


The role of the Aeneid in Longus potentially serves a more 
‘political’ purpose, especially given the rescaling and 
pastoralization of imperial issues. The advent of empire and 
Roman domination came about as a result of the victory of Julius 
Caesar over the Pompeians and the Senate. As I have outlined 
above (see Section 7.1), Mason makes a persuasive case for a link 
between Longus’ Mytilene and the descendants of Pompeius 
Magnus’ Mytilenean friend Theophanes. A gently subversive 
engagement with the Aeneid, the poem that celebrates the Julian 
claim, therefore makes sense if written by somebody with close 
connections to the descendants of the Pompeian Theophanes. 
Indeed, in Lucan, Mytilene is Pompey’s ‘Rome’, his true home (hic 
mihi Roma fuit, 8.133), whereas Augustus’ adopted son and 
successor, Tiberius, imposed taxes on Mytilene in response to 
what he regarded as Graeca adulatio, after the Mytileneans 
honoured Theophanes as Zeus Eleutherios. Furthermore, the 
family of Theophanes had manifest literary pretensions: 
Pompeius Macer (the son or grandson of Theophanes) was chief 
librarian of Augustus’ Palatine library and may be the poet Macer 
addressed by Ovid.2°7 Their familiarity with Latin literature from 
this period is therefore plausible. Beyond the family of 
Theophanes, Roman Mytilene was well known for its intellectuals 
with imperial links, such as Potamon and Crinagoras.2°8 The 
cumulative weight of this evidence suggests that, if one is seeking 


a sociocultural explanation for Longus’ literary engagement with 
the Aeneid, the answer might lie in the author’s vestigial 
Pompeian sympathies. 
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where Daphnis rushes back to Chloe fearing that he might ‘forget’ 
(€.AOOLTO) the erotic instruction given to him by Lycaenion. 

82 As observed by Morgan (2004b) 224, the language applied to Lampis 
echoes that of Eros (Um’ Qy€pwyiac, 2.4.2 ~ AyEpwyoc, 4.7.1; 
KaTaKA.Gon, 2.4.2 ~ KaTEKAQOE, 4.7.3). 

83 Vines: Longus 2.16.1; Theoc. Id. 5.108-9, 5.112-13; Anon. A.P. 6.45; 
Verg. G. 2.371-5; Ov. Fast. 1.349-60. Apiaries: Verg. G. 4.10-11. 

84 Calydonian boar: e.g. Hom. Il. 9.540-2; Bacchyl. 5.108; Ov. Met. 
8.290-5. Mysian boar: Hdt. 1.36. Quotation at Morgan (2004b) ad Longus 
4.7.3. 

85 Morgan (2004b) ad Longus 4.7.2; Bowie (2019b) ad 4.7.3, also 
citing Chalk (1960) 47. Sapph. fr. 105a V. is elaborately reworked at Longus 
3.33-4. 

86 at Juv. 6.17-18, a garden free of theft is a mark of the Golden Age. In 
Latin, ‘to cut one’s own vines’ is a proverb for harming one’s own interests: 
Hor. Epist. 2.1.220; cf. Otto s.v. uinetum. 

87 Bernsdorff (1999a) offers full comment. 

88 Morgan (2004b) ad Longus 4.7.2 observes the absence of vandalism in 
Theocritus. The war between the Mytileneans and Methymnaeans is caused, 
in the first instance, by a countryman’s theft of the rope being used by the 
Methymnaean hunters to tether their boat to shore (2.13.1-2). See Gebhardt 
(2009) 252 on theft and the law in the Eclogues. 


89 Vineyards are subjected to damage by foxes at Theoc. Id. 1.48-9, 
5.108-9, 5.112-13. 

20 On whether calamos should be construed as ‘pipes’ or ‘arrows’ see 
Clausen (1994) ad Ecl. 3.13. 

91 See Clausen (1994) 86-92. 

92 Mart. 9.73.9 (frange leues calamos); Juv. 7.27 (frange, miser, 
calamum). See Vinchesi (2014) 304-5. 

93 Hunter (1983) 79-80 suggests Callimachus or Philitas as a possible 
model; Hubaux (1953) opts for Philitas. 

°4 Du Quesnay (1979) 58 n. 181 suggests a lost common source. 

25 Mud is unbucolic: Jones (2011) 75. 

96 at G. 4.260, Vergil uses the verb SUSUITO to denote the buzzing of 
bees. 

97 On Vergil’s use of this passage see Hubbard (1998) 52-3. 

98 On the etymological association between palus and TUNAOG (from 
whence JtNAWANS) see Chantraine s.v. UNAOG. 

29 Hunter (1999) ad Theoc. Id. 7.4-7. 

100 Cupid is subject to the same format of interrogation by Apollo at Met. 
1.456; see Nicoll (1980). 

101 Noted by McKeown (1989) ad Ov. Am. 1.41.3-4. 

102 The verb subripere often occurs in ancient literary criticism to denote 
‘intertextual theft’, e.g. Sen. Suds. 3.7 (Ovid’s ‘theft’ of Vergil); Macrob. Sat. 
5.16.14 (Vergil’s ‘theft’ of Homer); see Hinds (1998) 22-5; Peirano (2013). 

103 see Easterling (1974) on this fragment. 

104 tmitated by Hor. Epist. 2.2.214-16. 

105 gee LI. Morgan (2003); Pichon s.v. ludere. 

106 | owe this observation to an unpublished paper by Romain Brethes. 
Ovid is, of course, not the only frame of reference for Longus’ concluding 
malyVLa: it is the final word of Gorgias’ Helen (11.21); Morgan (2004b) 
ad loc. notes that malyV LOV is used of the poetry of Philitas and Theocritus 
(Ael. NA 15.19); and Longus’ final phrase, ‘games of shepherds’ (OWEV@V 
malyVLa), perhaps annotates the end of Vergil’s Georgics, ‘I played the 
songs of shepherds’ (carmina ... lusi pastorum, 4.565), which itself 
annotates the beginning of the Eclogues. 


107 Di Marco (2006) 486 is representative: Philetas’ ‘speech proves to be 
so full of meta-literary allusions that it assumes ... a clear programmatic 
significance, representing a true poetic declaration of intent’. 


108 Longus probably predates Nemesianus (late third century), but I discuss 
some connections between the two authors in Section 7.8. 
109 Hubbard (1998) 26. 


110 | agree with Morgan (1997) 2249-50 that ‘it can hardly be an 
accident that the most prestigious elder of the pastoral community in the 
novel bears the name Philetas, that he is chosen to witness an epiphany of 
Eros and educate Daphnis and Chloe about the god’s nature’. 


111 see n. 9 above. 

112 Torres Guerra (2007) 389-90. 

113 General discussions include McCulloh (1970) 93-9; Anderson (1982) 
222-3; Zeitlin (1990) 444-9. A range of other connections have been 
posited. Homeric epiphany: Nickau (2002); cf. Cioffi (2014) 22-4. Plato 
and the philosophical tradition: Miralles (1973); Forehand (1976); 
Anderson (1982) 46; Whitmarsh (2005c); Hindermann (2013). Lucian: 
Alpers (2001). 

114 see nn. 1-3 above. 

115 pj Marco (2006) 485-95, quotation at 486-7. 

116 Eros is described as living among flowers at Pl. Symp. 196a-b. 

117 On comic elements in Longus see Bretzigheimer (1988). 

118 see n. 40 above. 

119 gee Hunter (1983) 77-9. 

120 Cf 2.31.2, where ‘poems of ancient herdsmen’ (2a@A.QLQV 
TOWEVWV TOLUATA) are sung to the Nymphs; Morgan (2011) 155 
detects a footnote to Philitan pastoral. 

121 Cf. Bowie (1985) 72, comparing Longus’ Philetas and Theocritus’ 
Lycidas: ‘One point of clear difference is that Longus’ character is old.’ 

122 Harrison (2004) 113. 

123 Cf, Harrison (2004) 120 n. 30. 

124 Gallus: Skutsch (1901) 28-49. Parthenius: Harrison (2007) 44-59, 
observing, at 43, that Parthenius as Senex coheres with his biological age if 
in fact he had been brought to Rome in 73 BCE; cf. Macrob. Sat. 5.17.18, 
who notes that Parthenius was Vergil’s teacher. Serv. ad Ecl. 6.1 identifies 


Silenus, Chromis, and Mnasyllus as Siro the Epicurean, Vergil, and Varus 
respectively. 


125 Thomas (1992), offering, at 54, a diagrammatic stemma. 

126 Pphilitas: Thomas (1992). Nicander: Harrison (2004). Parthenius: 
Leigh (1994). Valerius Cato: Herrmann (1930) 30-2. Narrator of the 
Georgics: Thibodeau (2001). Other interpretations follow Servius’ note (ad 


G. 4.127), which identifies him as the ex-pirate settled by Pompey (e.g. 
Marasco (1990)), or as various embodiments of the themes of the poem (e.g. 
Burck (1956); Perkell (1981)). 

127 Callimachus himself emphasizes his old age (yf\pac) in the Aetia 
prologue (fr. 1.33-6 Pf.). 

128 See Putnam (2010) with further bibliography. 

129 Donatus, Vita Verg. 23-4 Diehl; cf. Varro, Rust. 2.1.4-5. On the role 
of this cultural narrative in the Eclogues see Hardie (2006), quotation at 
280. 

130 Quotations at Hunter (2008) 878 and Alvares (2007) 15. Hunter 


(1983) 20, with 107 nn. 20-2, discusses ancient theories of the development 
of human civilization in connection with Longus. 

131 The second edition of Ovid’s Amores is similarly prefaced by a four- 
line notice, which perhaps indicates the early circulation of the Vergilian 
preface. See Kayachev (2011), with extensive bibliography at 75 n. 2. 

132 Discussions include Bernsdorff (1999b); Miguelez Cavero (2008) 51, 
noting that line 25 ‘looks like an inversion of Verg. Ecl. 6.8’. 

133 gee Laird (2010) on the Rota Vergiliana. 

134 Orphic control of animals is a recurrent characteristic of singers in the 
Eclogues: Orpheus (3.44-6); Silenus (6.26-30); Hesiod (6.70); Damon and 
Alphesiboeus (8.1-5), probably deriving from Theoc. Id. 6.45. 

135 pj Marco (2006) 488-9. 

136 E.g. the garden of the Muses: Pind. OL. 9.27; Pl. Ion 534b. Poets as 
gardeners: Hor. Epist. 2.2.122; Hesiod T16 Most. Erotic gardens: e.g. Archil. 
fr 196a W.; Sapph. fr. 2 V.; Ibyc. PMG 286. See further Di Marco (2006) 
495-7. 

137 Cf. esp. Thibodeau (2001), for whom the Old Corycian is a surrogate 
for the narrator of the poem. 

138 Thomas (1992) 39-40, on which the following catalogue is based; 
quotation at 40. Cf. also Spanoudakis (2002) 65, 240, positing a stemma of 
gardens deriving from that of Chalcon in Philitas’ Demeter. 

139 Articles not shared by Longus 2.3.4 and G. 4.131-45: both types of 
violet (ia CupOTepa); vines (QuEAOU; figs (OUKAU; pomegranates 
(POLai). Myrtle (UUpTa) matches myrtos at G. 4.124. 

140 The word paradeisos has Persian associations (e.g. Poll. Onom. 9.13; 
Xen. An. 1.2.7, 2.4.14); Grimal (1957) detects Persian (rather than Roman) 
influence in Lamon’s paradeisos. If the variant pinus for tinus at G. 4.141 
is correct, this also finds responsion in Longus’ pine (wiTUG, 4.2.3). 


141 See Vella (1991). 

142 Zeitlin (1990) 421. 

143 It is tempting to draw a parallel with the four books of the Georgics. 

144 Morgan (2004b) 5 notes this nexus of metapoetic toil. Lycidas as 
Philitas: Bowie (1985). 

145 see Spanoudakis (2002) 318-27, esp. 325-6, for further Greek 
examples of metapoetic toil. 

146 Thomas (1988) 16 is representative: ‘That man’s pursuit of toil, 
labor, is the chief theme of the poem is clear; an evaluation of the poem 
necessarily involves examining the nature of such toil, and the results of 
man’s relationship with it.’ Bibliography includes Thomas (1988) 16-24; 
Mynors (1990) 29-30; Jenkyns (1998) 678-84; Gale (2000) 143-95; Geue 
(2018), esp. 14-15 on the Old Corycian. I thank Talitha Kearey for 
assistance in these matters. 

147 See Thomas (1988) ad Verg. G. 4.116-48, 4.123-9, 4.125-48. 

148 Mynors (1990) 274, with specific reference to the labor improbus 
of G. 1.118-59. 

149 cf. 4.4.1 (TOV mapadeloov O Adumv &Oepdameve). 

150 Harrison (2004) points to the possible influence of Nicander’s 
Melissourgica on Vergil’s apicultural project. 

151 Bees: Longus 1.9.1-2, 1.14.2, 1.18.1. Apiculture and honey: 1.19.2, 
1.25.2, 1.28.1, 3.15.3. 

152 gee Geue (2018) on the bees’ labor in Georgics 4. For MOVOC of 
bees see Eur. IT 165; Ion. 1088; Pind. Pyth. 6.54. 

153 see Gowers (2000) on Columella’s response to Vergil. 

154 On the use of autopsy as a trope for allusion in this episode see Thomas 
(1992) 44-51; Horsfall (1995c) 71-2. 

155 ft is, of course, possible that the erotodidactic material offered by 
Philetas, in combination with that offered by Lycaenion (3.15-19), represents 
an adaptation of the Ovidian praeceptor: see n. 12 above. 

156 gee n. 115 above. 

157 ttself modelled on Hes. Theog. 22-3; cf. [Theoc.] Id. 8.1-2; Erycius 
A.P. 6.96; Di Marco (2006) 487-8. 

158 The point is relegated to footnotes by Di Marco (2000) 30 n. 60, (2006) 
493 n. 4. 

159 Artemid. A.P. 9.205 = [Theoc.] Ep. 26 Gow; [Longinus], Subl. 33.4. 
Hunter (1999) 5-12, 27 discusses Theocritus’ use of the adjective 
BOUKOALKOG in relation to the title under which the Idylls were 


transmitted. 

160 Bucolica: Quint. Inst. 8.6.46; Macrob. Sat. 5.17.20; Columella, 
Rust. 7.10.8; Serv. praef.; Donatus, Vit. Verg. 26 Diehl, with 43 Diehl, 
where an Antibucolica is attested as the title of Numitorius’ poem. 
Georgica: Quint. Inst. 10.1.56. Discussions include Horsfall (1981) 108-9; 
Perutelli (1995) 27-8. 

161 Bg. pl. Phdr. 275d-e; Ov. Tr. 1.1.111-16. 

162 Eros’ characterization of Philetas’ children as CtyaOOt could indicate a 
subtle acknowledgment of the quality of Vergil’s poetry. 

163 O’Hara (1996) 243-4. Lane (1967) and Bla%ek (2002) are 
historical-linguistic analyses. 

164 On the basis of Varro’s statement, Lipka (2002) argues that Vergil also 
identifies his fagus with the nyo C. 

165 On different types of oak see Thphr. HP 3.8. 

166 Loci amoeni: Pl. Phdr. 259a; Myrinus A.P. 7.703; Adesp. A.Plan. 
12.1. Pan and Arcadia: Pind. fr. 95 Maehler; Thphr. HP 3.9.4; Leonidas A.P. 
6.334. Pitys: Prop. 1.18.20; Lucian, Dial. D. 2.4; Longus 1.27.2; Nonnus, 
Dion. 2.118, 42.259-60. 

167 Hubbard (1998) 156 observes that the placement of the pinea silua 
(‘pine forest’) and the fagus at Calp. Ecl. 1.9-11 reflects their programmatic 
status in Theocritus and Vergil respectively. 

168 justice: Hes. Op. 232-4; cf. Verg. G. 1.159 (quercus). Dodona: LSJ 
s.v. OPUG I. 

169 Theoe. Id. 1.23, 1.106, 5.45, 5.61, 5.102, 5.117, 7.74, 7.88, 8.46, 8.79, 
9.19, 11.51, 26.3; Ep. 4.1, 5.5. Bucolic lament: Id. 7.74; cf. Bion Ad. 32; 
Mosch. Ep. Bion. 21. Erotic: Theoc. Id. 1.106, 5.61, 5.117; cf. Giangrande 
(1983). 

170 Dodona: Hes. fr. 240.8, 319 MW; Soph. Trach. 171; Euphorion fr. 2.1 
Lightfoot, SH 418.28; Ap. Rhod. Arg. 1.527, 4.583; cf. Varro, Ling. 5.152. 
Acorns: LSJ s.v. OpUC II; LSJ s.v. pnyos Il; cf. Serv. ad Aen. 6.772 on 
fagus. Golden Fleece: Ap. Rhod. Arg. 2.405, 2.1270, 4.124; cf. 2.1145a, 
4.162. 

171 anon. A.P. 6.37, Phil. Thess. A.P. 6.99; Paul. Sil. A.P. 6.168. 

172 Cairns (1969) links the Callimachean Acontius’ lament at the putative 
gnyos to Propertius’ analogous lament at the fagus at Prop. 1.18.20. 
Williams (1968) 317-19 argues that the popularity of the fagus originated 
with Vergil. 

173 Jones (2011) 29-32 reviews recurrences of fagus in the Eclogues. 


174 So Du Quesnay (1981) 50; O’Hara (1996) 243-4; Lipka (2002). 

175 For Kennedy (1987) 50, ‘Vergil’s fagi were borrowed from 
Callimachus’ nyo whether by Vergil himself or Gallus’; cf. also Cairns 
(1969) 133. The neoteric appositional construction known as the Schema 
Cornelianum, on which see Solodow (1986), at e.g. Ecl. 2.3 (densas, 
umbrosa cacumina, fagos) and 9.9 (ueteres, iam fracta cacumina, 
fagos), perhaps strengthens the case for Gallus’ use of fagus. 

176 See Breed (2006) 52-74. 

177 Cusset (2005). 

178 Bowie (2019b) ad loc. suspects that, in his use of the ~NyOC rather 
than the dpUC, Longus ‘may slip up, or his shift to en) yOC may be 
influenced by that tree’s appearance in Philetas’ story’ at 2.5.3. 

179 Cusset (2005) 173 n. 43. 

180 Another erotic example occurs at Ov. Met. 4.83, where Pyramus and 
Thisbe meet at their ‘usual place’ (ad solitum coiere locum). 

181 Cusset (2005) 171 and Morgan (2012) 543 with n. 11 suggest that 
OUVNENG is proleptic, i.e. that it becomes usual. 

182 Bowie (2019b) ad 2.20.2. The O&Ua is native to Italy: e.g. Thphr. 
HP 5.8.3; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 20.15.1. Cf. the low-lying vines at 2.1.4, 
which potentially reflect an Italian perspective on Greek viticulture: Morgan 
(2004b) ad loc. 

183 Modelled formally on the tomb of Brasilas at Theoc. Id. 7.10-11. A 
tomb of Bianor also occurs at Diotimus A.P. 7.261. See Brenk (1981); Tracy 
(1982). 

184 That Daphnis goes up to the ‘woods’ to chop ‘green’ leaves (€C TV 
VANV AVEAOWV PULAAGSA yAWPAY, 2.20.2) perhaps reflects the world 
of Vergil’s Eclogues, of which woods (silude) and the colour green (uiridis) 
are metonymical: see Jolowicz (2015) 234-43. 


185 ft is further possible that Longus is making a polemical literary point in 
connecting Vergil with the ‘dry’ style usually used in connection with (Attic) 
oratory, but which also becomes part of the literary-critical apparatus of Latin 


poetry. On the ‘dry’ (€NpOG; siccus; aridus) style in Attic oratory, see 
Demetr. Eloc. 238; LSJ s.v. &NpOG 11.2; Rhet. Her. 4.11; Cic. De or. 2.38, 
159; Opt. gen. 8; Quint. Inst. 12.10.14; Sen. Contr. 1 pr. 22. On the use of 
aridus as a (not necessarily negative) stylistic term see Cat. 1.2; Cinna fr. 
11.3 Courtney; Mart. 4.10.2, 8.72.2; Batstone (1998). 

186 Morgan (2004b) ad 2.20.2. 


187 See, e.g., Hunt (2016). 

188 Merkelbach (1988) 11 with n. 25. 

189 &.g. Hor. Epod. 16.47; Carm. 4.4.57-60; Ov. Am. 3.8.40; Fast. 
3.743-50. At Eur. Bacch. 710-11, honey oozes from the vine-clad thyrsus of 
the Bacchants. 

190 For Pindar’s knowledge of the Cypria in this connection see Spelman 
(2018) 189-92. 

191 papanghelis (2006) 369 n. 2 observes that it is generally Vergilian 
(rather than Theocritean) pastoral characters who are endowed with a past. 

192 On the ‘citationality’ of Amaryllis see Papanghelis (2006) 382-4. 

193 On the status of Amaryllis as Tityrus’ contubernalis see Du Quesnay 
(1981) 38-40; analogously, Scarcella (1993) 313-28 discusses the technical 
status of Lycaenion’s cohabitation with Chromis at Longus 3.15.1. 

194 Connection with Vergil first noted by Leo (1903) 13 n. 1. 

195 Di Marco (2006) 485-92. 

196 See Cairns (1969); Ross (1975) 71-2. The inscription of the 
beloved’s name into the bark of a tree is certainly Callimachean: Aet. fr. 73 
Pf.; cf. Verg. Ecl. 10.53-4; Ov. Her. 5.21-2 (also on a fagus); see Zetzel 
(1996) 80-1, concluding, at 81, that ‘the pastoral landscape was filled with 
dead trees’. 

197 some have posited for Amaryllis an origin in Philitas: Bowie (1985) 
80-1, esp. n. 59; cf. Du Quesnay (1981) 39-40. 

198 see esp. Hinds (1998) 5-8; Barchiesi (2001) 139-40. 

199 On the Eclogues see Desport (1952) 63-91; Boyle (1977). 

200 Rosenmeyer (1969) 148-50; Breed (2006) 75. 

201 This itself ‘echoes’ Hom. IL 11.461-3; see Hunter (1999) ad loc.; 
Heerink (2016) 63-7, stating, at 67, that ‘Hylas’ echo can be seen to 
symbolize this harmony between bucolic song and nature’. Hopkinson 
(2015) 189 registers a cultic explanation: ‘In the cult of Hylas at Cius, the 


priest would call Hylas’ name three times, and each time an echo responded’ 
(Ant. Lib. 26 = Nic. fr. 48 GS). 


202 Heerink (2016). 

203 Heerink (2016) 53-82 also makes the case for Hylas as a symbol of 
the origin of Theocritean pastoral. 

204 Baraz (2015) 93-6. 

205 At Mosch. fr. 2 Hopkinson, the nymph Echo is involved in a love 
triangle with Pan and a satyr. 

206 Baraz (2015) 96, with n. 19. 


207 In the estimation of Fitzgerald (2016), the environment of Vergil’s 
Eclogues is fundamentally ‘sonic’ and ‘resonant’. 

208 Baraz (2015) 96-7. 

209 Quotation at Hunter (2008) 879. 

210 cf. Verg. Ecl. 1.2 (siluestrem tenui Musam meditaris auena). 

211 see Breed (2000). 

212 Democer. 68 B154 DK; cf. Alem. PMG 39, with Ath. 9.390a. 

213 Hunter (2008) 877-9 is a useful discussion of this issue as it relates to 
passages cited in this paragraph. 

214 Fitzgerald (2016) 11. 

215 Deligiorgis (1974) 4 notes the post-mortem musicality of Longus’ 
Echo and Ovid’s Orpheus, as well as Orpheus’ head at Verg. G. 4.523-7. 
Hunter (1983) 127 n. 17 notes the anatomical-musical pun of HEAN/ 
membra (both ‘limbs’ and ‘songs’) at both Longus 3.23.3 and Hor. Serm. 
1.4.62. Klein (2018) advances a theory of ‘hidden’ Latin intertextuality on 
the basis of Echo’s ‘hidden’ limbs (see p. 32 above); Létoublon (2002) 27 n. 
22 suggests a deliberate avoidance by Longus of Ovid’s Echo. 

216 see Hunter (2008) 779-80, 878. Other scientific accounts of echo 


include Arist. de an. 2.419b26-420a3; Probl. 11.901b17-24, 11.904b27- 
34 


217 Her name derives from the Greek verb CapVooe LV ‘sparkle’ (LSJ s.v. 
I) and is associated with female beauty. 

218 Reeve (1982) 90 suggests that Longus’ VOV ... VOV (1.13.6) is an 
assimilation of Latin modo ... modo. 

219 For a potential allusion in Achilles Tatius to a Latin etymology see p. 
ead 

220 Di Marco (2006) 491-2 points to the etymological connection 
between Philetas’ name and the verb puretv (‘kiss’) to downplay the 
character’s putative link with Philitas of Cos. An analogously bilingual union 
occurs in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses between Lucius (i.e. lux) and Photis 
(i.e. PAOG/PG)C), both of whose names connote ‘light’; on this pun see 
Carver (2013) 254-5. 

221 It has been speculated that Tityros features in lost Philitan pastoral: 
Bowie (1985) 81-3, also suggesting, at 85 n. 75, that Tityros in Id. 7 is a 
cipher for Lycus of Rhegium; Cairns (1999) 289 n. 1. 

222 schol. ad Theoc. Id. 3.2 Wendel; Ath. 4.182d. Cf. also Ael. VH 3.40 on 
TiTUPOG as ‘satyr’, and Suda (€ 2766) on Tityros as one of the possible 
names of the Sicilian poet Epicharmus’ father (along with Xiwapo CG, ‘Goat’). 


223 Modelled, for example, on the Cyclops’ address to his favourite ram at 
Hom. Od. 9.477-60; cf. Hunter (1999) 111-12. Geymonat (2004) notes 
that the vocatives Tityre and capellae (‘she-goats’) frame the Eclogues 
collection. 

224 Thus Van Sickle (2004), reasserting the ‘Theocritean’ pastoral 
character of the Eclogues after they had been downgraded to ‘Italian Doric’ 
by Cairns (1999a). Lipka (2001) 178-83 and Paschalis (2008) 2-4 are 
useful surveys. 

225 Hubbard (2006a) 104, (2006b) 504. 

226 Could the fact that Tityros travels ‘ten stades’ (OTAS louc déKa) to 
fetch the pipes be a numerological allusion to the ten Eclogues? 

227 gkoie (2006b) explores images of pipe succession in Vergil as a 
dramatization of the act of reception. 

228 See Stickinger (2016) 29-31 on gift-giving in Eclogue 2. 

229 The resemblance of this passage to Ecl. 2.36-8 has been noted: Valley 
(1926) 90; Clausen (1994) ad Ecl. 2.38; Torres Guerra (2007) 383-4. 

230 Hubbard (2006b) 502-6, cf. (1998) 54-8. See previously Du Quesnay 
(1979) 60; Hunter (1983) 81-2. Hubbard (2006a) and (2006b) 503-4 
interprets Philetas’ claim that his ‘one syrinx imitates all syrinxes’ (2.35.4) as 


indicative of Longus’ engagement with both Greek and Latin pastoral 
predecessors. 


231 The multiple correspondences between Ecl. 2.31-9 and the episode in 
Longus—with their evocations of Pan as inventor of the syrinx (av 
TIPWTNV, 2.35.2; Pan primum, 2.33); syrinxes with reeds of differing 
length (KaA.QU0UG ... AviooUs, 2.34.2; disparibus ... cicutis / fistula, 
2.36-7), which reflects the Roman convention (e.g. Tib. 2.5.31-2; Ov. Met. 
1.711-12, 2.682, 8.192; Ach. Tat. 8.6.4 is a Greek exception) rather than the 
traditionally square-shaped Greek syrinx (on which see Gow (1965) 2.554 
and n. 3 on [Theoc.] Syrinx); and the lexical and acoustic convergences of 
Longus’ KAAGUOUG KNpG oUVdoas and Vergil’s calamos cera 
coniungitur—have been well canvassed: Cairns (1979) 23 n. 118; Bowie 


(1985) 81-3. For Morgan (2004b) 196, the ‘clustering in a scene where 
Philetas is prominent cannot be co-incidence’, and he suggests the influence 
of Philitas. 


232 Ross (1975) 18-38 suggests that this reworks a Gallan scene; cf. 
Cairns (2006) 120-31 on poetic initiation as a Gallan theme. 

233 Hubbard (1998) 140-212, quotation at 212. 

234 The only suggestion (of which I am aware) of a connection between 


Longus and the Aeneid is Bowie (2005b) 71 n. 9, observing the same fiery 
erotic metaphor applied to the dying Dorco on seeing Chloe (OALyov €K 
TOU mpOTEpOV EpwTOc EumVpEVLA AABWY, ‘recovering an ember of 
his former love’, 1.29.1) and Dido’s confession to Anna that she recognizes 
the ‘embers of the old flame [of love]’ (ueteris uestigia flammae, Aen. 
4.23). 

235 Mason (1993) discusses this episode as it relates to Longus’ narrative. 

236 On the issue of Trojan responsibility see Horsfall (1995b) 155-61, 
citing further bibliography. Horsfall (2000) xx characterizes the seventh 
book as an ‘epic meditation on causation and responsibility’. 

237 Bowie (1985) 81 n. 59, suggesting that, ‘if these two passages do have 
a common model we shall have to be cautious about treating confiscations 
and the plight of Meliboeus as an alien element brought into the pastoral 
[world] by Virgil’. 

238 The image of she-goats that, scared by hunting dogs, abandon their 
mountain haunts and rush to lower ground (2.13.4, quoted above), closely 
recalls the she-goats who are spooked by the hunting troupe of Aeneas and 


Dido at Aen. 4.152-3 (ferae saxi deiectae uertice caprae / decurrere 
iugis, ‘the wild she-goats, dislodged from the rocky peaks, ran down the 
ridges’). Chariton also knows this hunt: see Section 3.7. 

239 Franchet d’Espérey (1977) surveys the profound influence of Silvia’s 
stag on later Latin epic, including Ov. Met. 10.109-42; V. Fl. 3.20-6; Sil. 
13.115-37; Stat. Theb. 7.564-607. 

240 This human-animal relationship is perhaps modelled on Phanion’s pet 
hare in Mel. A.P. 7.207, as suggested by Horsfall (1979). On the stag’s 
mixture of wildness and civilization see Vance (1981). Thomas (1992) 67 
n. 78 notes the ‘pastoral and Saturnian overtones’ of the stag at Aen. 7.490- 
2; cf. Wimmel (1973) 118-24. 

241 On this stereotype see Cato, Agr. praef. 4; NR ad Hor. Carm. 3.1.21- 


2, 3.6.37-8. On Numanus Remulus see Horsfall (1971); Nelsestuen (2016), 
on Remulus as a caricature of Cato the Elder. 

242 This narrative sequence (or something similar) appears on a frieze from 
the Casa Farnesina at Rome. It depicts a goat standing behind a boat, an 
argument between a hunter and a shepherd, and the same two men before a 


seated judge: see Engelmann (1904); Morgan (2011) 152, deriving the 
scene ultimately from Philitas. 

243 Thomas (1992) 67-70, quotation at 69. 

244 On courtroom drama as a generic staple of the novels see Schwartz 


(2016). 


245 In the Aeneid, the outbreak of violence between the Trojans and 
Italians is compared to the effect of wind churning up the sea (7.528-30). 

246 See Cueva (1998) 437-8; Trzaskoma (1998) 24-8, (2005). 

247 The phraseology of supplication in this context derives from Athenian 
constitutional practice and is familiar from Attic oratory: Morgan (2004b) 
ad 2.19.1. 

248 Morgan (2004b) ad 2.19.3 notes, with further references, the use of 
‘unheralded war’ both ‘to denote a war begun without formal declaration’ as 
well as the ‘more usual Attic sense [of] a war to the finish which cannot be 
ended by negotiation’. 


249 Cowan (2015). 

250 Halperin (1990) 81 blames the Latin pastores at Aen. 7.572-6 for 
‘heighten[ing] the war fever’ by reporting the deaths of Almo and Galaesus. 

251 The programmatic significance of Thuc. 1.22.4 (ATEPIEOTEPOV sea 
KTh|Ua) at Longus pr. 3 (KTh\ua S5€ TEpsVOV) has not passed unnoticed: 
Turner (1960); Luginbill (2002). Lexical catalogues of Longus’ debt to 
Thucydides: Valley (1926) 101; Hunter (1983) 102 n. 18, 126 n. 6; 
Vieillefond (1987) cxviii-cxix. In connection with Longus, Mason (1993) 
covers the importance of fifth-century Methymnaean-Mytilenean relations, 
and Bowie (2006) 12 notes that hostilities between Mytilene and Methymna 
feature in the Lesbian poetry of Sappho and Alcaeus. 

252 Trzaskoma (2005) 84, cf. (1998) 24-8. 

253 On Pan’s role as superintendent of the pastoral world in Longus see 
Cheyns (2001). 


254 Morgan (2004b) ad 2.25.3 explains: ‘Typically panic occurs in a 
military context, at night, with unexplained noises and hallucinations, leading 
to terrified confusion.’ 


255 Morgan (2004b) ad 2.25.3 notes that the ‘ghostly music’ of panpipes 
is an auditory trigger of ‘panic’ at Polyaenus, Strat. 1.2; Schol ad Eur. Rhes. 
36. 

256 The language here recalls X. Eph. 1.2.4, where the ‘martial’ 
(TOE LLKO) elements of the procession are contrasted with the ‘peaceful’ 
(eipnviKd). 

257 See Austin and Olson (2004) liii. 

258 Longus: ‘the most trivial of events’, Mason (1993) 226. Vergil: 
‘pathetic insignificance’, Otis (1963) 326; ‘conspicuously trivial’, Vance 
(19811) 123. 

259 See further Horsfall (2000) ad Verg. Aen. 7.475-539. 

260 Toll (1991) reads the Aeneid as a statement of national identity 


between Romans and Italians subsequent to the Social Wars. 

261 Trzaskoma (1998) 28 n. 50 uses the phrase ‘alternative history’ to 
describe the continuation of hostilities after the allusion, at Longus 2.19.1, to 
Thuc. 3.49.4; see pp. 319-20 above. 

262 Anderson (1984) 97; cf. Mason (1993); Bowie (2006) 11-16. 

263 Bowie (2005a) 83-4. 


264 The assimilation of Daphnis and Chloe to Romulus and Remus is 
suggested by their analogous exposure, suckling by wild animals (goats; a she- 
wolf), and incorporation into the households of rustic inhabitants (Lamon and 


Myrtale, Dryas and Nape; Faustulus and Acca Larentia). Bowie (2005a) 79, 
(2006) 14-15 makes the link; cf. Merkelbach (1988) 147-52. 

265 | have found Shumate (2006) 46-61 useful. On hostility between city 
and country as a comic trope see Austin and Olson (2004) ad Ar. Ach. 33. 

266 Hubbard (1998) offers a ‘Bloomian’ (that is, Oedipal) reading of the 
Latin pastoral tradition; cf. Bloom (1973). 

267 See n. 29 above. 

268 E.g. Str. 13.2.3, where Theophanes is described as ‘the most 
distinguished’ (Elpaveot aTOC) of the Greeks; Bowie (2011). 


Conclusion 


In her review of Tilg’s work on Chariton’s engagement with 
Vergil’s Aeneid, Montiglio comments: ‘If other scholars can prove 
with substantial evidence the theses Tilg has advanced, we will 
witness a momentous development in novel studies.’! This book 
is intended to contribute to such a development. It has been my 
contention that the Greek novelists not only possess detailed 
knowledge of Latin poetry but also mobilize it in sophisticated, 
playful, and occasionally subversive ways. In the environment of 
the early- and high-imperial period, and as I have outlined in the 
Introduction (see Section 0.1), cultural exchange between Greeks 
and Romans is inevitable, whether by design or osmosis. The 
cities with which the novelists are associated—Aphrodisias 
(Chariton), Ephesus (Xenophon), Alexandria (Achilles), Mytilene 
(Longus)—were major Roman centres, where multiple contexts 
would have existed for such an exchange to occur, and in which 
an appreciative readership, Greek and Roman, of reasonable 
numbers (modest, perhaps, but not restricted to a minuscule 
coterie) would have been present. 

Chariton, I have suggested, draws on the elegiac themes of 
erotic exclusivity, death, and jealousy in order to characterize his 
lovers, especially Dionysius and Chaereas. Although at times 
playful and ironic (the bigamist Callirhoe as the paradigmatic 
uniuira Cornelia, for example: see pp. 46—7), these themes reflect 
the more sober register of his novel in contrast to that of Achilles, 
whose use of Latin elegy is more openly ludic and geared towards 
redefining erotic relations as based on persuasion rather than 
reciprocity. Chariton’s interest in Latin elegy also extends to the 
epistolary and exilic corpus of Ovid as a way of exploring the 
discourse of erotic separation and the effects of deracination on 
one’s psychosocial identity. Again, by contrast, Achilles’ 
systematic recapitulation of elegiac (especially Ovidian) 
strategies of seduction exposes his mischievous literary agenda. 


Similar remarks can be made in connection with these 
novelists’ adaptation of Vergil’s Aeneid. Chariton’s interest in the 
Aeneid revolves, much like his interest in elegy, around funereal 
and thanatic themes, as well as around the relationship between 
Dido and Aeneas, which he strips of its tragic conclusion (on the 
novelists’ happier recalibrations of Latin poetic intertexts see p. 
31, with n. 208); Chariton’s engagement with the Aeneid on 
occasion also exposes his sense of humour (see pp. 97-8, 106). 
Achilles likewise homes in on the exertions of Dido in her bid to 
persuade Aeneas to stay in Carthage, but he does so to absurd 
effect by reducing it to a plea for sex; he also disambiguates and 
eroticizes Lavinia’s famous blush. Achilles does, however, put 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Lucan’s Bellum Ciuile, and Seneca’s 
Phaedra to work in his meditation on the fragility of the human 
body, especially in connection with the Hippolytus myth and the 
decapitation of Pompeius Magnus. 

Longus’ familiarity with Vergil’s Eclogues is manifest in his 
deployment of themes and topoi that are absent from Theocritus, 
and in his exploration of the vulnerability of the pastoral world 
to intrusion by external forces. It is in this latter respect that the 
role played by Aeneid 7 becomes prominent, which provides the 
model for the invasion of the Methymnaean huntsmen into the 
Mytilenean countryside. Two species of polemic are also evident 
in Longus’ interaction with Vergil: at the literary level, his 
diminution of Tityros is an attempt to relegate Vergil from the 
literary history of pastoral, although in trying to do so he 
paradoxically advertises Vergil’s importance within it (Section 
7.8); and at the sociocultural level his rewriting of the Aeneid is 
an attempt to create an (albeit fictionalized) alternative history in 
which the Roman Empire never happens, which makes sense if 
the author is a descendant of the Pompeian Theophanes (Section 
7.9). 

The question of allusion to Latin poetry in Greek texts of the 
imperial period is exacerbated by the problem of the ‘lost 
common source’. While the question is difficult to solve to any 
degree of certainty, it must nevertheless be faced if scholarship 
on the literature and culture of the Roman period is to move into 
its next stage. My aim has been to offer an entry point and set of 


methodologies for this project. That said, I do not advocate a 
totalizing approach (see Section 0.7), either for the novels or 
imperial literature at large. The temporal and geographic range is 
too great (and, in many instances, too uncertain) to allow for 
homogeneity in this regard. It is, however, possible to conclude 
on the basis of this study that, when the Greek novelists do allude 
to Latin poetry, they do so in a way that is less ‘marked’ than 
when they allude to Greek poetry. This is in part a function of the 
difference in language, but also of the status of classical Greek 
literature as a means by which the alluding author can advertise 
his cultural values and learning, that is, his paideia. 

We are now, however, in a better position to return to the 
typology of allusions I outlined in the Introduction (p. 30). As is 
evident, large swathes of allusion to Latin poetry in the novels 
are standalone (what I have termed ‘Category 1’), that is, the 
lexical, phraseological, or thematic parallels are free of any 
obvious Greek context; good examples of this category are 
Chariton’s engagement with Ovidian epistolary and exilic elegy 
(Chapter 2), and that of Achilles with Latin elegy (Chapter 4) 
and various Vergilian and Ovidian phraseological units (Sections 
5.4 and 6.5). All the novelists practise ‘Category 2’ allusions, 
whereby a Latin element occurs within a sequence that also 
contains a Greek element: Chariton mixes Latin elegiac 
components with Ctesias’ narrative of Stryangaeus and Zarinaea 
(pp. 43), the Theocritean corpus (pp. 44-7), and Menander and 
Lysias (pp. 55-6), as well as Vergilian epic components with 
Homer’s Iliad and Euripides’ Alcestis (pp. 96-8). Achilles peppers 
his adaptation of Ovid’s Amores 3.7 with features of Plato’s 
Symposium (Section 4.11) and, like his predecessor Chariton (of 
whose allusive practices he was perhaps aware: see below), he 
combines Vergilian epic with Ctesias (pp. 197-8); he also adapts 
the exact content and rhetorical purpose of a phrase in Amores 
3.7 to the diction of Xenophon of Ephesus (pp. 184-5), which 
constitutes an interesting case of a novelist looking to a Latin text 
‘through’ another Greek novel (see also the following paragraph). 
Finally, Longus is an enthusiastic practitioner of ‘Category 2’ 
allusions: specific references to Vergil’s Eclogue 9 occur amid 
echoes of Homer’s Iliad (p. 269), ps.-Moschus (p. 270), and 


Pindar and the Cypria (pp. 296-7), and an entire sequence from 
Aeneid 7 is shot through with the context of events in Thucydides 
Book 3 (Section 7.9). 

Such combinations are to be expected within the dense and 
sophisticated literary texture of the novels, but Categories 3 and 
4 are especially revealing of the novelists’ engagement with Latin 
poetry. There are plentiful instances of ‘Category 3’ allusions, that 
is, ‘window references’, whereby the novelist simultaneously 
alludes to a Latin text and the Greek text on which it is based. 
Chariton alludes to Greek tragic texts (Euripides’ Alcestis, see p. 
97; Sophocles’ Ajax, see Section 3.6) via specific Vergilian 
adaptations of them, which suggests that he has a sense of 
Vergil’s Aeneid as a poem saturated with Greek tragedy.2 Achilles 
wittily points to Sappho through Ovid’s ‘Sappho’ in Heroides 15 
(pp. 170-2), and displays his awareness of the Vergilian Lavinia’s 
blush as modelled on a Homeric simile (Section 5.3). On two 
occasions Achilles also seems to have read Ovidian and Vergilian 
poetry through the aperture of Chariton’s novel (see, respectively, 
pp. 136-7 and 200-1), and on one occasion even to have read 
Vergil via Ovid (p. 208). Longus parades his dizzying self- 
reflexivity by alluding, in a scene of eavesdropping, to a scene of 
Vergilian eavesdropping, which is itself a quotation of Theocritus 
(p. 272). Finally, Achilles is distinct for his exercise of ‘Category 
4’ allusions, whereby he integrates multiple treatments of the 
same mythological or historical story: the death of Charicles 
comprises features from the treatments of the death of Hippolytus 
by Euripides, Ovid, and Seneca (Section 6.2), and his account of 
the decapitation of ‘Leucippe’ likewise amalgamates those of 
Pompey’s death in the Latin verse of Lucan and Greek prose of 
Plutarch (Section 6.4). He thus showcases a_ genuinely 
remarkable bilingual mastery of the literary tradition. 

We can draw together some further threads. On several 
occasions, allusions to Latin poetry in Achilles and Longus 
constitute a form of commentary on, or interpretation of, the 
Latin text. By ambiguating the question of Leucippe’s sexual 
consent, Achilles renders it an ethical crux in a way that Ovid 
does not (pp. 148-9); and his characterization of Melite via 
Vergil’s Dido suggests that he reads the latter as bathetically 


morose in response to Aeneas’ refusal to yield to her requests and 
as someone whose rhetoric fails because of its overburdensome 
emotional excesses (pp. 197-9). Longus soberly clarifies an 
interpretative crux from the opening of Vergil’s Eclogue collection 
(p. 303) and in scholarly fashion corrects the misidentification of 
the @nyos with the fagus (pp. 295-6). Achilles also flexes his 
muscles by amplifying or multiplying a syntactical or verbal 
element encountered in Latin poetry (p. 171 n. 251, p. 195 n. 37, 
pp. 201, 232-3), by showcasing awareness of Latin etymologies 
(p. 227), and by reproducing the sound of Latin verse (pp. 217- 
18). Likewise Longus, who deploys bilingual puns on the sound 
and sense of Vergilian Latin (pp. 304, 306). All of this speaks to a 
facility with Latin poetry that, having started with Chariton, 
developed increasingly elaborate modes in Achilles and Longus. 

In the Introduction (pp. 3-4), I posed the question of whether 
the novels’ engagement with Latin poetry made them a ‘special 
case’ within the wider corpus of imperial Greek literature of the 
first two centuries CE, and partially anticipated an answer by 
suggesting that they were special only in the degree to which they 
allude to Latin poetry (rather than the fact that they allude to it). 
Other Greek authors of this period were, of course, aware of Latin 
poetry (see p. 6 n. 33), but more systematic and detailed research 
on these authors needs to be conducted for a better, data-driven 
answer to be fielded. In the absence of which, I would tentatively 
suggest that there might be something a little bit special about 
the novels: as a new generic form that revelled in its own status 
as fiction and flew under the radar of ancient literary criticism 
(see pp. 3-4), the novels constituted an opportune and elastic 
venue in which to conduct literary experimentation—in this case, 
with Latin poetry—with a degree of licence not afforded by other 
genres. 

There is potentially a sociocultural angle to this. The general 
‘silence’ regarding Latin poetry in imperial Greek literature, 
although complicated by the institutional contexts and other data 
I have sketched in the Introduction, may have a postcolonial 
explanation: the existence of Latin poetry served as a sore 
reminder of the Roman conquest of the Greek world (see Section 
0.7), compounded by the fact that, in addition to territorial and 


political mastery, the Romans now had a literary institution that 
genuinely rivalled that of the Greeks. Perhaps practitioners of 
Greek literature in the first two centuries CE were habituated to 
compositional protocols that ensured the preservation of the 
Greek literary system as it stood, and their lack of obvious 
engagement with the Latin poetic tradition in an exhibitionist or 
systematic manner served as one way of controlling the literary 
system. The emergence of the novel form, however, began to 
offer willing authors the chance to exercise mastery over the 
Latin poetic canon and incorporate it into the Greek literary 
system to a degree not yet accommodated by other genres. 
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fr.571 140-141 


CALPURNIUS SICULUS 
Eclogues 
1.20-7 293-294 
2.99 293-294 
3.19-21 306 
4.3 294-295 
4.23 275 
4.35 293-294 
4.38 298 
4.58-63 308-309 
4.62-3 307 
4.160-3 284, 307 
7.9-6 293-294 


CASSIUS DIO 
42.4.1 246-247 
60.17.3-4 15 
78.16.6a 13n. 91 


CATULLUS 
3.13-15 234 
11.17-20 142-143 
11.19 136 
11.21-4 142 
13.14 250-251 
24.1 142-143 
50.1-2 130 

51 19n.136, 54n.95 
51.13-15 130 

64 69-70 

64.12 249-250 
64.69-70 36 
64.132-3 194 
64.171-2 115-116 
64.174 194 
64.182 194 


64.190-3 197 
66 19n.136 
68.2 65-66 
72 32 


CHARITON 

1.1.1 27-28, 261 
1.1.10 40-41 
1.1.16 50-51 
1.2.5-6 52-53 
1.3.1-2 52-53 
13.259? 

1.3.3-5 52-53 
1.3.6 54-55 

1.3.7 58-59 

1.4.2 136-137 
1.4.5 55-56 

1.4.7 57, 59, 129-130 
1.4.11 59 
1.4.11-12 59-60 
1.5.1 59-60 

1.8.1 88-89 
1.14.7 82-83 
1.14.9 76-78, 81-82, 86-87 
1.14.10 111 

2.1.1 94-96 
2.1.2-3 94-96 
2.1.5 95-96 
2.3.9-8 36 

2.4.3 36-37 

2.4.7 40-41 

2.8.2 38 

2.9.4 104-105, 200 
2.9.5 104-105 
2.9.6 96-98, 108 
2.10.1 48-49, 113-114 
2.10.7-8 100 


2.11.1 38, 76, 98-100, 104-105 
2.11.2 104-105 
2.11.1-3 98 

2.11.5 100 

3.1.1 43-44 

3.2.1 40-41 

3.3.7 190-196 

3.5.7-8 86n.112 

3.7.4 103 

3.7.6 50 

3.8.4 104-105 

3.8.7 104-105 

3.9.4 48-49 

3.9.6 48-49 

3.9.10 48-50 
3.9.11-12 50 

4.1.1 107 

4.1.1-3 96 

4.1.2-3 107-108, 166n.228 
4.1.4 113 

4.1.6 108-109, 111-112 
4.1.8 166n.228 

4.1.9 111 

4.1.10 113-114 
4.1.10-11 76, 108-109, 111-112 
4.1.12 82-83 

4.2.5 40-41 

4.3.8 42-43 

4.3.9 41-42 

4.3.11 52 

4.4.6 64-67 

4.4.8 65-66, 74-75 
4.4.8-9 70-71 

4.4.8-10 128-129 
4.4.10 40-41, 192-193 
4.5.8-9 48-49 

4.5.9 57 


4.6.1-2 52 
4.7.6 57-58 
4.7.7 48-51 
4.7.8 112 
5.1.3 83-84 
5.1.3-7 82-83 
5.1.5 82, 84, 87 
5.1.6 86-88 
5.1.7 85, 88 
5.2.7 50-51, 84 
5.2.8-9 50-51 
5.5.3 88-89 
5.6.2-3 52 
5.8.1 117 
5.8.6 117 
5.9.7 166n.228 
5.10.1 77-78 
5.10.2 104-105, 200 
5.10.6-7 41-42 
5.10.6-10 114-118 
5.10.7 46 
5.10.8-9 44-47 
5.10.9 115-116 
6.1.4 82 

6.4.5 38-39, 118-119 
6.6.3 84-85, 88 
6.6.3-5 82-84 
6.6.5 88-89 
7.1.6 41-42 
7.5.3 88 
7.6.10 136-137 
8.1.3 56-57 
8.1.8 59-60 
8.3.7 68-69 
8.3.8 69-70 
8.4.4 73 

8.4.5 97 


8.4.6 68-69, 71-72 
8.4.7 73 

8.4.9 73 

8.5.6 119 

8.5.13 71-72, 74-75 
8.5.14 79 

8.5.15 56-57 
8.5.16 112 

8.6.9 38 

8.7.6 56-57 
8.7.12 106-107 
8.9.3 189-190 
8.11.1 38 


CICERO 

Brut. 247 19 

De or. 2.77 9-10 
Fam. 3.11.2 75 


CODEX THEDOSIANUS 
XIV 9.3.1 15 


COLUMELLA 
10.3 289 


CTESIAS 
FGrH 688 F 8a 43-44, 63-64, 192-193, 197 


CYPRIA [West] 
arg. 8 322-323 
fr. 16.5 296-297 


DEMETRIUS OF PHALERON 
Eloc. 2.52 216 


DIO CHRYSOSTOM 
Or. 31.122 14n.94 
Or. 36.17 4-5 


[DIO CHRYSOSTOM] 
Or. 37.25 13, 25-26 


DONATUS [Diehl] 


Vita Verg. 36 283 
Vita Verg. 42 283-284 


EUBULUS [KA] 
fr.13 180-181 
fr. 67.8 172-173 


EURIPIDES 


Alc. 
Alc. 
Alc. 
Alc. 
Alc. 
Alc. 
Alc. 
Alc. 


177-83 115-116 
299-325 44-45 
305 97 

329-30 99 
348-54 77-78 
348-56 92-93 
354-6 94 
379-96 


Hel. 31-6 92-93 

Hel. 1239-45 108 

Hipp. 443 38n.20 

Hipp. 1153-1461 223-235, 237 
Ion 295 215 

Med. 1-6 115-116 

Med. 492 194 

Med. 511 194 

Tro. 667-8 99 

fr. 129a TrGF 153-154 

fr. 472e.7 TrGF 172-173 
fr. 430 TrGF 143n.131 
fr.655 TrGF 77n.70, 92-93 
fr. 670.4 TrGF 249-250 


GALLUS 
fr. 2.6-7 Courtney 154-155 


GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS 
Ep. 93.4 68-69 


HELIODORUS 
1.21.3 210-211 
3.5.2 217-218 


3.14.2 189-190 
9.21.1 3n.8 


HERODOTUS 
1.4 322-323 
1.8-12 51n.76 
1.32 82-83 
1.35-45 228 
3.14 170 
6.105 320 


HESIOD 

Op. 73 124 
Op. 235 104 
Theog. 119 86 


HOMER 

Iliad 
2.478 189-190 
3.154-8 88 
3.217 117-118 
4.141-7 205-206 
6.161 172-173 
6.168 63-64 
6.328 192-193 
6.429-30 37 
7.424 230-231 
14.296 172-173 
16.431-61 219-220 
16.582-3 269 
17.755-7 269 
18.22 57 
19.287-90 230-231 
20.234-5 189-190 
22.466-7 57 
23.1-257 110 
23.65-107 94 
23.66-7 96, 108 
23.71 108 


23.71-4 114 
23.93-8 98 
24.12 95-96 
24.418-21 236-237 
Odyssey 
3.123-5 104 
3.175 249-250 
3.290 215 
4.148-50 104 
4.703-4 57 
5.58-73 286 
5.203-24 191-192 
6.25-40 94 
7.112-32 286 
8.269 172-173 
8.462 69-70 
8.464-8 191-192 
9.190-2 216 
9.481 216 
11.243 215 
11.543-67 117-118 
12.22 226-227 
12.324-65 322-323 
13.88 249-250 
19.535-50 94 
24.41-97 110 
24.336-44 286 


HORACE 

Carm. 1.7.32 249-250 
Carm. 1.13 48n.63 
Carm. 1.19.9 38-39 
Carm. 2.3.27-8 85 
Epist. 1.6.40-6 6n.33 
Epist. 2.1.156-7 9-10 
Epist. 2.2.92-105 26-27 
Serm. 1.5.2-3 3n.8 


Serm. 1.10.38 26-27 


IAMBLICHUS 
Babyl. fr. 35.35-8 SW 164n.221 


LIVY 
1.4-5 324 
128.11 2390.79 


[LONGINUS] 
Subl. 12.4-5 4-5 
Subl. 13.2-4 31n.206 


LONGUS 

1.1.1 259-260, 263-264 
1.1.2 264 

1.4.2 260-261 

1.9.2 301-302 

1.12.5 294 

1.13.4 294-295 

1.13.6 304n.218 
1.14.3-4 270 

1.17.4 38n.19 

1.18.2 266-267 
1.28-30 262-263, 268 
1.28.3 266-267 

1.29.1 310n.234 
1.29.2-3 307-308 
1.31.1 268 

2.3-7 255-256, 280-291 
2.4.1-3 273-280 

2.5.1 278 

2.9.3 271-272, 290-302, 304 
2.5.9 273-280 

2.7.1-6 279-280 

2.7.4 297-298, 304 
2.7.9 302-303 

2.7.6 266-267, 275, 297-298, 302-303 
2.8.5 297-298, 304 


2.11.1 294 

2113 311 

2.12-17 268-269 
2.12-3.2 262-263, 310-324 
2.13.2-4 311-314 
2.14.1-4 314-315 
2.14.4-17.1 315-317 
2.17.2-3 316-318 
2.19.1-3 318-320 
2.20.1 296 

2.20.2 295-297 
2.21.2 266-267 
2.21.3 294 
2.26.3-30.3 320-322 
2.30-7 280-281 
2.30.2 294-295 
2.32-8 255-256 
2.32.1 305, 307 
2.33.1-3 305-310 
2.34.2 308n.231 
2.35.1-4 305-310 
2.37.3 305-310 
2.38.3 294 

3.2.3-5 323 

3.3.1 322-323 

3.4.3 266-267 
3.12.2 294 

3.15-19 256, 290n.155 
3.16.1 294 

3.21-3 303-304 
3.22.1 272-273 
3.26.3 264 

3.27.4 257 

3.31.3 264 

4.1-8 287-289 
4.4.3-4 314 

4.6.2 264 


4.7.1-8.3 273-278 
4.10-40 262-263 
4.13.4 264 
4.14.1 294 
4.15.2 294 
4.22.2 266-267 
4.24.4-25.1 264 
4.33.2 264 
4.38.3 314 
4.39.1-2 324 
4.39.2 260-261 
4.40.3 279-280 


LUCAN 

1.685-6 243-244 
2.193 232-233 
5.615-17 215-216 
5.638-40 215-216 
6.667-9 238-239 
7.629-30 232-233 
8.133 325 
8.456-691 241-248 
8.463 243 

8.538 246-247 
8.618 246-247 
8.654-8 243-244 
8.700 243-244 
8.708-9 238-239 
8.712-872 243-245 
8.727-8 238-239 
9.59 238-239 
9.139-40 243-244 
9.145 243-244 
9.769 228 

9.788 232-233 
9.814 228 


LUCIAN 


Dial. meret. 10.3 72 

Dial. meret. 10.3-4 69-70 
Dom. 3 303-304 

Salt. 46 18, 91-92 


LUCRETIUS 

4.572-94 301-304 
4.757-61 95 

4.1061-2 38n.18, 119n.108 
4.1030-287 60-61 

4.1283 133 

5.1379-87 301-302 


MACROBIUS 

Sat. 2.2.13 21 

Sat. 5.2.4 18-19 
Sat. 5.17.2 322-323 


MALALAS 
Chron. 6.19 91-92 


MARTIAL 
Ep. 8.55.7-12 307 
Spec. 7 228, 240-241 


MENANDER 

Dys. 102-16 281-282 
Epit. 387-555 81 

Epit. 900 53-54 

Georg. 1-21 126-127 
fr. 163.4 KA 136 

fr. 250 KA 136-137 

fr. 296.6—-7 KA 153-154 


MIMNERMUS 
fr. 1.3 W. 172-173 


MUSAEUS 
1 178-179 
55-9 210-211 


NEMESIANUS 


Eclogues 
2.11-12 267n.64 
2.26 294-295 
2.82-4 307, 309 
3.5-8 274-275 


NICANDER [GS] 
frr. 68-91 290-291 
fr.69 292-293 


NINUS 
A iii 37—iv 2 SW 179-180 


OVID 

Amores 
1.1.1-4 173-174 
1.1.1-5 278-280 
1.4 160 
1.4.39-40 178 
1.4.63-4 176 
1.5.15-16 148-149 
1.5.25 144-145 
1.6 150-151 
1.6.11 279 
1.6.43-4 151-152 
1.7 53n.87 
1.7.16 166-167 
1.7.60 170n.245 
1.8.71 136 
1.8.83-4 168-169 
1.9.41 130 
1.15.25-6 284, 307 
2.1.3 153 
2.2-3 150-151 
2.4.11-12 165 
2.4.26 176-177 
2.5 160 
2.5.3 41-42 
2.5.29-30 178 


2.5.33-42 206-208 
2.5.43-4 165 
2.7-8 150-151 
2.8.3 173-174 
2.13-14 143-144 
2.15.11-18 76-77 
2.17.12 161-162 
2.18.3 259-260 
2.18.15 279 
2.19.45 173-174 
3.1.33 279 
3.1.56 73-74 
3.4 173-174 
3.7 180-187 
3.7.11 158, 184-185 
3.9.3-4 166-167 
3.12.7-12 51-52 
Ars 
1.1-4 144 
1.9-21 133-134 
1.17 144-145 
1.29-34 138-139 
1.37 124 
1.42 37-38 
1.44 160 
1.126 164 
1.129 165 
1.167-9 150 
1.271-6 146-148 
1.285-350 55-56 
1.351-4 150-151 
1.372 40 
1.375-98 150-151 
1.431-2 168-169 
1.462 124 
1.571-2 156 
1.573 160 


1.577-8 150 
1.611-14 134-137 
1.615-18 135-136 
1.621-4 134-137 
1.659-60 169 
1.663-6 176-177 
1.665-78 147-148 
1.669-70 177 
1.699-706 147-148 
1.740-1 52 

2.4 282-283 
2.169-74 138-139 
2.201 169 
2.215-16 156 
2.228 156 

2.267 304 

2.325 169 

2.203 151-152 
2.259-60 151-152 
2.267 298 

2.296 135 
2.303-8 135 
2.311-12 135 
2.341-8 132-134 
2.459 169-170 
2.479-80 144-145 
2.489 169-170 
2.497 144-145 
2.547-54 138-139 
2.601-40 51-52 
2.609 138-139 
2.640 138-139 
2.691-2 161-162 
2.705 144-145 
3.291 168-169 
3.345-6 64 
3.429-30 168-169 


3.485-6, 493-4 73 
3.611-12 151-152 
3.622 73-74 
3.643-4 151 
3.645-7 152 
3.673 136 
3.677 168-169 
3.685-6 57 
3.685-746 56-57 
3.702 57 
3.791 138-139 
3.809 279-280 
Fasti 
2.755-7 166-167 
3.567 200n.56 
3.629-36 47n.57 
5.608 164 
Heroides 
1.41 69-70 
1.62 72 
1.83-4 67-68 
2.1 67-68 
2.9-10 67 
2.99-103 67 
2.105 69-70 
2.131-48 69-70 
3.2 72 
3.3-4 66 
3.5-6 153-154 
3.69-75 153-154 
4.10 153 
4.175-6 66-67 
5 157-158 
5.4-6 67-68 
5.45-6 169 
5.157-8 67-68 
6.18 67-68 


6.25 67-68 
7.102 103 

10.92 70 

10.140 65 
10.150-1 67 
12111 195 
12.183-5 67 
12.191 67 
13.105-9 92-93 
13.151-8 77-78, 92-93 
15.1-4 72 
15.7-8 166-167 
15.43 70 
15.43-4 176-177 
15.97-8 66 
15.109-13 170-172 
15.173-6 171-172 
16.13-14 75 
16-17 159-163 
17.167-8 51-52 
17.185 148 
17.215-16 49 
18.54-5 70 
18.16-18 75-76 
18.175 87 
18.217-18 75-76 
20.5-6 209 
20.29 153 
20.71-4 169-170 
20.77-80 156 
20.97 209 

20.90 156 
20.119-20 209 
20.145-8 178 
20.230 153 
21.26 73-74 
21.111-12 209 


Metamorphoses 
1.285-312 248-253 
1.711-12 308n.231 
2.727-8 225-226 
3.339-510 303-304 
4.140 238-239 
4.230 164 
4.518-19 225-226 
4.674-6 164 
6.388 227-228 
7.287-8 238-239 
7.694-862 56-60 
7.700-13 57-58 
7.708-9 71 
7.715 57-58 
7.725 59 
7.731-2 59 
7.741 57-58 
7.747-8 58-59 
7.752 58-59 
7.826-7 57, 59 
7.828-34 59 
7.843-5 59-60 
8.357-8 225-226 
9.466 158 
9.516 74 
9.521 65 
9.566-9 74 
11.1-65 303-304 
11.491-36 216-217 
11.498 215-216 
11.503 215-216 
12.493 238-239 
13.490 238-239 
13.510 87-88 
13.540-4 239-240 
14.825-6 225-226 


15.492-546 223-235 
15.508-9 215-216 
15.529 227-229, 251-252 
Ponto 
1.2.45 84 
1.2.150 87-88 
1.3.41-2 84 
1.3.51-2 85 
1.4.43 84 
1.5.73 87 
1.7.1-4 72 
1.8.27 85 
1.9.1-2 78 
1.9.48 87-88 
2.1.20 86 
2.2.121 87 
2.3.44 85 
2.8.15 81-82 
2.10.1-8 72 
2.10.2 259-260 
2.10.52 69-70 
2.11.3 87 
3.1.5 84 
3.3.29 153 
3.5.56-7 85 
4.9.74 85 
4.11.9-10 78 
Remedia Amoris 
136 130 
143 130 
464 37-38 
689-90 168-169 
717-18 79 
764 38n.16 
Tristia 
1.1.13-14 66 
1.1.28 78 


1.1.67 144-145 
1.1.111 144-145 
1.3.63-8 84 
1.7.6-10 81-82 
1.7.10 86-87 
1.7.33-40 79 
1.10.24 79 
1.11.17-18 65 
2.207-10 127 
2.533-6 18n.130, 91-92 
2.537 298 
3.3.26 69-70 
3.3.39 84 
3.3.46 84 
3.5.21 88 
3.10.3 86 
3.10.4-5 86 
3.10.71-6 85 
3.12.37-40 83-84 
3.14.47-8 83-84 
4.1.68 88-89 
4.3.1-6 86 
4.3.56 67-68 
4.9.17-18 86 
4.10.15-26 127 
4.10.20 173-174 
5.2.31-2 86 
5.2.67-8 83-84 
5.7.32 88 
5.12.41-2 88-89 
5.12.46 88 
5.13.1 67-68 


PAUSANIAS 
8.49.1 323 
8.51.4-52.1 323 


PERSIUS 


1.134 31n.211, 31n.215 


PETRONIUS 
Sat. 37.4 37 
Sat. 128-34 180-181 


PHILITAS [Spanoudakis] 
frr. 5-21 255-256 
fr.25 286 


PHILOSTRATUS 

Ep. 55 76n.64 

Ep. 66 31n.211 

Vit. Ap. 4.5 4-5 
Vit. Ap. 4.22 4-5 
Vit. Ap. 4.27 4-5 
Vit. Ap. 4.42 4-5 
Vit. Ap. 5.36 15n.99 


PHOTIUS 

Bibl. 75b27 8-9 
Bibl. 87 12 
Bibl. 94 12 
Bibl. 97 18 


PINDAR 
Nem. 60-5 296 
Pyth. 9.37 124 


PLATO 

Phdr. 251a 138n.101 
Phdr. 253d-54e 229 
Phdr. 257a 131-132 

Prt. 310b 60n.117 

Resp. 439e-40a 

Symp. 182d 172-173 
Symp. 184b-d 153-154 
Symp. 189a—93e 36n.5, 236-237 
Symp. 201d 131-132 
Symp. 203d 143n.131 
Symp. 206b-7a 144n.132 


Symp. 209c-10a 138n.101 
Symp. 213a—c 160 

Symp. 219c-d 182 

Tht. 150a-51d 144n.132 


PLAUTUS 

Asin. 757-94 131-132 
Aul. 555 250-251 

Mostell. 168-295 131-132 
Pseud. 41 67-68 

Pseud. 23-30 72 

Pseud. 35-6 75 

Pseud. 56-7 81 


PLINY THE ELDER 
HN 16.16 292 
HN 17.7 274 
HN 35.151 112 


PLINY THE YOUNGER 
Ep. 7.4.9 20 


PLUTARCH 

De uit. pud. 530c-d 246 

Dem. 2.2 15-16, 24n.166 

Dem. 36.11 246 

Luc. 39.6 6n.33 

Pomp. 77-80 245-247 

Quaest. conu. 726e-27a 226-227 
Quaest. Plat. 1010d 15-16 
Quaest. Rom. 264b 124 

Tib. Gracch. 13.6 16n.106 


PORCIUS LICINUS 
fr. 1 Courtney 9-10 


PROPERTIUS 
1.1.1-4 140-141 
1.3 54-55, 162 
1.3.30 50 
1.5.15-18 54-55 


1.7 129-130 
1.7.6 186 

1.9 129-130 
1.9.27 161-162 
1.10.27-8 156 
1.11.13 50 
1.11.18 49 
1.12.15-16 166-167 
1.13 128-129 
1.15.3 51-52 
1.15.42 51-52 
1.16.7-8 53-54 
1.17.11-12 45 
1.18.19-32 299 
1.18.20 292-293 
2.1.78 40-41 
2.3.1-2 128-129 
2.3.9-12 206 
2.9.1-2 55-56 
2.6.9-14 49 
2.6.39-40 51-52 
2.7.19 37-38 
2.7.19-20 126-127 
2.8.1 42-43 
2.8.4 41-42 
2.8.5 42-43 
2.8.17-18 41-42 
2.9.37-40 41-42 
2.13.3-7 276-277 
2.13.17-18 45 
2.13.18 43-44 
2.13.51-8 45 
2.14.21 156 
2.15.12 133 
2.16.3 50 
2.16.26 49 
2.18B.37 55-56 


2.19.31-2 50 
2.21.6-7 55-56 
2.29.30 51-52 
2.25.46 162 
2.29B 55 
2.32.17 173-174 
2.34 49, 52 
2.34.2 42-43 
2.34.7 51-52 
2.34.13 41-42 
2.34.18-20 49 
2.34.20 56-57 
2.34.61-80 284 
2.34.67 316 
2.34.71-2 307 
2.34.77 282-283 
3.3.47-50 53-54 
3.15.11-42 56-57 
3.25.5-6 168-169 
4.3.1-2 67-68 
4.3.3-4 65-66 
4.3.5-6 65 
4.3.11-12 70 
4.3.69 70 
4.6.83-4 85 
4.7.27-8 45 
4.8.16 36-37 
4.8.48 36-37 
4.11 46-47 
4.11.73 96-97 


PS.-MOSCHUS 

Ep. Bion. 30-1 300-301 
Ep. Bion. 46-7 301-302 
Ep. Bion. 51-2 270 


QUINTILIAN 
Inst. 3.7.4 22-23 


Inst. 12.2.7-10 31n.206 
SAPPHO [V.] 


fr. 31 19n.136, 54n.95, 170-172 


fr.90.6-8 124 

fr. 94.7-8 69-70 
fr.105a 141-142 
fr.105b 141-142, 274 
fr.194a 141-142 


SENECA THE ELDER 

Contr. 7.1.27 18, 251-252 
Contr. 9.1.13 31n.206 
Suas. 1.12 216 


SENECA THE YOUNGER 

Ag. 903-5 234-235 

Cons. ad Pol. 8.2 18 

Phdr. 989-1280 223-235, 237 
QNat. 3.27.13-14 252-253 


SOPHOCLES 

EL 566-9 322-323 

EL 755-6 230-231 
Trach. 920-2 115-116 


STATIUS 

Ach. 1.575 176-177 
Silu. 1.2.244-5 207-208 
Silu. 1.2.253 282-283 
Silu. 2.6.17-20 322-323 
Silu. 3.5.28-33 22-23 
Silu. 4.2.66-7 22-23 
Theb. 5.598 228 


SUDA 

a 3867 18 

a 4695 12, 226-227, 247 
€ 3612 21 

€ 73 17n.115 

€50 27-28 


SUETONIUS 
Claud. 16.2 15 
Vit. Luc. init. 22-23 


TACITUS 

Ann. 6.18 258n.23 
Ann. 14.20.4 22-23 
Dial. 20.5 30n.204 


TERENCE 

Ad. 589 36 

An. 259-63 126-127 
Fun. 83-4 54n.95 

Fun. 195 36 

Haut. 300-1 150-151 
Phorm. 104-8 166n.228 


THEOCRITUS 

Idylls 
1.1-3 300-301 
1.64-145 263 
1.128-30 266-267 
1.129 307-308 
3.1 297-298 
3.2-4 306 
3.345; o7i-o72 
3.6 297-298, 303 
3.22 297-298 
3.33 36 
3.52 267, 276 
4.28 266-267 
4.30 307-308 
4.38 37, 297-298, 303 
5.1-19 274-275 
5.5-8 307-308 
5.5-10 265-266 
S43 975 
6.42-3 307-308 
7.6 255-256 


7.40 255-256, 286 
7.51 286 

7.72-85 306 

7.92 290-291 
7.128-9 308 
7.131-46 286 
7.141-2 278 
12.8-9 292-294 
13.58-60 300 
15.120-2 281-282 
22.137-8 296-297 
23 44-45 


THEOGNIS 
1041-2 165-166 


THUCYDIDES 
3.49.4 319-320 


TIBULLUS 

1.1.61-3 45 

1.2 129-130 
1.2.74 294-295 
1.4 140-141 
1.4.53-4 176 
1.4.53-6 146n.141 
1.5.39-42 180-181 
1.6.62 59n.115 
1.8.57-8 176 
1.8.67-78 128-129 
1.9.71 135n.90 
1.9.78 178 
2.5.31-2 308n.231 
2.6.5 130 
2.6.45-6 73-74 
2.6.51-2 50 


[TIBULLUS] 
3.2.2-8 41-42 


3.2.11-13 43-45 
3.2.12 45 
3.2.29-30 40-41 
3.19.3 37-38 


TURPILIUS 
frr. 197-8 Rychlewska 73-74 


VALERIUS FLACCUS 
Arg. 1.484-93 n.112 86-87 
Arg. 7.13n.112 86-87 


VALERIUS MAXIMUS 
2.2.2-3 15 


VARRO OF ATAX 
fr. 10.2 Courtney 251-252 


VERGIL 

Aeneid 
1.34-493 188-189 
1.81-131 214-219 
1.208-9 219-220 
1.353-9 102-103, 110 
1.657-756 189 
1.718-—22 105-107 
2.265 214 
2.313 217-218 
2.370-426 212-214 
2.747-8 95 
2.769 95-96 
2.772-3 95 
2.776 95-96 
2.780 249-250 
2.783-4 95-96 
2.789 96 
2.790-2 97-98 
2.794 95 
2.804 103n.58 
3.301-5 109-112 


3.349-51 109-112 
3.298 111 

3.319 109 

3.462 112 

3.488 109 

3.489 111 

3.495 249-250 

3.497 110 

4.1-2 119 

4.1-705 189 

4.20-3 98-99 

4.23 310n.234 
4.24-9 100-101, 116-117 
4.31-53 101-102 
4.54 101-102 

4.55 101, 116-117, 193-194 
4.83 118-119 

4.83-5 105-107 
4.129-59 118-119 
4.152-3 312n.238 
4.172 195-196 
4.174-96 201-202 
4.305-30 191-202 
4.321-3 101, 116-117 
4.327-30 105-107, 200-201 
4.338-9 195-196 
4.365-87 191-202 
4.383-4 116-117 
4.387 116-117 
4.416-36 198 

4.421 194 

4.431-4 198-199 
4.457-61 103, 110 
4.474-5 116-117 
4.474-521 199-200 
4.477 114-115 
4.494-7 115-116 


4.497-8 113 
4.504-8 113 
4.507-8 115-116 
4.513-14 199-200 
4.547 116-117 
4.550-2 98-99 
4.552 101 
4.607-29 197-198 
4.634 114-115 
4.646 114-115 
4.657 115-116 
4.659 115-116 
4.675 114-115 
6.36 18 

6.385 85 

6.391 85 

6.425 85 

6.450 119 

6.465 117 
6.468-73 117-118 
6.637-41 1-2 
6.847-53 9-10 
6.853 3n.8 

7.202 195 
7.475-640 310-324 
7.476-81 312 
7.483-502 312-315 
7.506-10 317-318 
7.911-22 320-322 
7.923-5 317-318 
7.939-9 315-317 
7.940-71 322 
7.990-1 322 
7.573-6 318-320 
7.974-5 318 
7.995-7 319 
7.616-28 319 


8.26-7 18, 251-252 
9.621-37 314-315 
10.128 216 
10.464-5 219-220 
11.484 195 
11.615-17 225-226 
12.64-—70 189, 202-211 
12.793-840 323 
Eclogues 
1 262-273 
1.1-2 291-292, 306 
1.1-5 298 
1.1-18 263-264 
1.5 297-298 
1.7-10 265 
1.11-12 311 
1.19-25 263-264 
1.27-32 265-266 
1.36 297-298 
1.36-9 302-303 
1.46 282-283 
1.47-58 277-278 
1.51 282-283 
1.70-1 262-263 
1.77 267 
2.3 293-294 
2.3-5 299 
2.14 297-298, 304 
22d LID 
2.31-9 308 
2.36-8 307-308 
2.92 297-298, 304 
2.96-9 276-277 
3.10-11 275 
3.12 293-294 
3.16-20 274-275 
3.20 306 


3.26 295 
3.36-7 293-294 
3.81 297-298, 304 
3.96 306 
3.12. 306 
5.13-15 293-294 
5.20-80 263 
5.85-90 307-308 
6.1 255-256 
6.4 307 
6.13-26 305 
6.18 282-283 
6.69-70 308 
6.70 282-283, 295 
7.3-4 18 
8.77-8 297-298 
9 262-273 
9.2-3 262-263 
9.2-6 267-268 
9.9 293-296 
9.10-16 268-269 
9.15 295-296 
9.19-20 270 
9.21-5 271-272 
9.22 297-298 
9.23-5 306 
9.38 272-273 
9.44-5 271 
9.45 272-273 
9.46-9 263 
9.51-4 272-273 
9.59-61 295-296 
10 266-267 
10.10 40-41 
Georgics 
4.18-24 288-289 
4.109-15 287-289 


4.116-48 284-291 
4.125-7 289-290 
4.126 316 

4.127 282-283 
4.139-41 287-289 
4.523-7 303n.215 
4.565 279n.106 
4.566 292 


XENOPHON OF ATHENS 
An. 4.3.19 217-218 
An. 4.7.24 86 

Cyr. 5.1 153-154 

Cyr. 7.3.8-9 236-237 
Mem. 3.11 131-132 


XENOPHON OF EPHESUS 
1.9.2 167n.233 

1.9.4 135n.90 

2.4.5 155-156, 184-185 
2.7.4 155-156 

2.7.9 42n.42, 157n.187 
2.10.1 72 

32 2 

3.3.5 42n.42 

5.8.5-6 50n.75 

5.14.2 155-156, 184-185 
5.15: 229 


Inscriptions 

ce 1988 112 

CIL I2 2662 = ILLRP 342 24-26 
CIL 4.1928 153 

CIL 6.5189 24 

CIL 6.5191 24 

CIL 6.5884 24 

CIL 6.37965 112 

IAph2007 9.35 27-28 
IAph2007 11.305 23, 92 


IAph2007 12.27 28 
IAph2007 12.1006 28 
IAph2007 13.609 13 

IDelos 1512 2n.4 

IEph. 1149 23 

IEph. 3009 26-27 

IG XI 2.133 23n.161 

IG XII 2.77d 259-260 

IG XII 2.88 258 

IG XII 2.122 260-261 

IG XII 2.129 260-261 

IG XII 2.163 258 

IG XII 2.237 259-260 

IG XII 2.249 258, 259n.28 
IG XIV 2131 230-231 

IG XIV 2434 15n. 98 

IGR 1.116-17 no. 350 22-23 
IGUR 1.160 258-259 

IGUR 3.1311 99-100 

ILLRP 342 = CIL I2 2662 24-26 
SEG 23.121 11-12 

SEG 29.741 259-260 

SIG 829a 4-5 

TAM V 2.1119 = Merkelbach-Stauber 1 04/05/08 1-2 


Papyri 

LDAB 552-7 17n.115 

LDAB 560-1 17n.115 

LDAB 2559 17n.115 

LDAB 3875 17n.115 

LDAB 3877 17n.115 

LDAB 3983 17n.115 

O.Claud. I 190 inv. 3637 17n.119 
P.Bon. 4 18 

P.Dryton 50 154-155 

P.Flor. 367 68-69 

P.Hawara I 24 inv. P. 24 17n.119 


P.Herc. Paris. 2.21-3 16n.111 
P.Masada II 721 17n.112, 17n.119 
P.Mich. inv. 3793 21 

P.Mich. inv. 4969 17n.118 

P.Mil. Vogl. 1244 121n.7 


P.Oxy. 
P.Oxy. 
P.Oxy. 
P.Oxy. 
P.Oxy. 
P.Oxy. 
P.Oxy. 
P.Oxy. 
P.Oxy. 
P.Oxy. 


1085 
2401 
2435 
2891 
3537 
3554 
3723 
3836 


247 

17n.1is 
24n.166, 26n.182 
131-132, 136 
284 

17n.121 

20 

3n.12 


5156-7 245-246 


5202 


220,155 


P.Rainer 29801 274-275, 292-293 
P.QasrIbrim inv. 78-3-11/1 17n.112 
P.Tebt. 686 17n.121 

PSI XWI1.1307 17n.119 

T.Vindol. 1118 17n.112 

T.Vindol. 1 452 17n.112 

T.Vindol. IV 854 17n.112 

T.Vindol. IV 856 17n.112 


General Index 


For the benefit of digital users, indexed terms that span two pages (e.g., 52-3) 
may, on occasion, appear on only one of those pages. 


absent presence 81, 92-93, 113-114, 118-119 
Accius 224-225 
Achillas 242-243, 246-247 
Achilles Tatius 
Alexandrian? 12, 190-191, 326 
amplification of Latin syntax in 171n.251, 232-233 
Catullus and 141-143, 194, 197-198 
Chariton and 136-137 
Greek New Comedy and 125-126 
Homer and 189-190, 205-206; see also Homer 
language of elegiac exclusivity in 38-39 
Latin elegy and, see Ovidian elegy in Achilles Tatius; 
Propertius in Achilles Tatius 
Latin epic and 190-191, see also Vergil’s Aeneid in Achilles 
Tatius 
other works attributed to 226-227, 247 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and, see Ovid’s Metamorphoses in 
Achilles Tatius 
Petronius and 12, 121-122 
Plutarch and 241-242, 245-246 
Roman citizenship of 12 
Roman law in 12 
Roman ritual in 238-239 
sound of Latin in 29-30 
Strato and 178-179 
Vergil’s Aeneid and, see Vergil’s Aeneid in Achilles Tatius 


adultery 193, see also leges Iuliae; marriage 
Aelius Aristides 4-5 
aemulatio 30-31; see also allusion (and related terms) 
Aeneas and Dido, see also Vergil’s Aeneid in Chariton 
in imperial Greek epigram 91-92, 101-102 
in Lucian 91-92 
in Timaeus and Pompeius Trogus 91-92 
Aeschylus 77-78, 88, 92-93, 249-250 
Agamemnon 234-235 
Agathias, see imperial Greek epigram 
agonistic circuit 21-24 
imperial cult and 21-22 
Latin poetry in the Greek east and 22-24, 92 
Rome and 21-23 
Alcaeus 86-87, 216-217 
Alcibiades 180, 182-183 
Aleman 281-282 
Alexandria 12, 26-27, 161-162, 247, 326 
allusion (and related terms) 28-33, 327-330 
aemulatio 30-31 
cognitive theories of 29-30 
combinatorial modes of 30-31, 43-45, 114-118, 186-187, 
223-235, 241-242, 270, 296-297, 327-8 
covert models of 32 
culturally specific modes of 29-30 
double imitation 30-31 
imitatio 30-31 
intrageneric 3n.13 
language of echo 299-303 
language of hiddenness 32-33 
language of memory 69-70 
language of old age 282-283 
language of theft 29-30 
language of usualness 294-295 
methodologies and models of 28-33 


political function of 32-33, 119-120, 327, 329-330 
polemical function of 30-31, 33, 307, 327 
subversive function of 30-31, 119-120 
to Latin poetry in Greek novels 29-31, 327-330 
window references 30-31, 117-118, 136-137, 170-172, 
184-185 
Amaryllis 297-305 
amphitheatre 222, 228, 237-238, 240-241 
Anacreon 19, 86 
Anchises 9-10, 27-28 
ancient literary criticism 3-4, 216, 329-330 
Andromeda 163-164, 208, 221n.3, 237-241; see also 
Prometheus; ecphrasis 
anger 88-89, 91 
Antinous 247 
Antonius Diogenes 27-28, 221n.3; see also Herpyllis novel 
Aphrodisias 23-24, 261, 326, 
C. Julius Zoilus and, see Zoilus, C. Julius 
Chariton and 27-28, 80-81, 92 
Latin poetry and, see agonistic circuit 
Rome and 27-28 
Sebasteion in 27-28, 92 
Silius Italicus and 13 
Apollonius of Rhodes 69-70, 94, 115-116, 165-166, 188-189, 
191-192, 197, 199-200, 208-210 
Apollonius of Tyana 4-5 
apparitions, see Vergil’s Aeneid in Chariton 
Appian 5-6, 11-12, 103n.58, 245-247 
Apsyrtus 243 
Aristaenetus 154-155, 210-211, 292-293, 299 
as reader of Chariton 66; see also imperial Greek 
epistolography 
Artaxerxes (in Chariton) 
and Vergil’s Dido 118-119 


Ascanius 27-28, 104-107, 313; see also Vergil’s Aeneid in 
Chariton 


Asia Minor, see Greek east 

Asinius Pollio 241-242 

Aspendus 14 

Ateius Philologus 91-92 

Atticism 7-8, 10-11 

Augustan marriage legislation, see leges Juliae; marriage 
Augustine 241 

Aulus Gellius 15, 19, 24, 306 

Aura, see Procris and Cephalus 


banquets, see erotic banquets 
beech 291-297; see also 0&0a 
bees 287-289, 296 
Berytus 26-27 
biculturality 1-15 
baths and 4-5 
beards and 4-5 
coloniae and 13-15 
gladiators and 4-5, 14; see also amphitheatre 
postcolonial implications of 33-34 
bigamy 104, 113-114 
bilingualism, see also inscriptions 
Graeco-Latin 1-2, 15-16 
in Rome 15 
Bion of Smyrna 234, 261-262, 272-273, 281-282 
blushes 202-211 
body 221-223; see also wounding 
boukoloi 213-214, 219, 250 
Buthrotum 108-114 


Callimachus 19-20, 131n.68, 140-141, 153, 173-174, 194, 
208-210, 249-250 


Callirhoe; see also pregnancy of Callirhoe; bigamy 
as elegiac puella 36-37, 52-56, 73-74 

as Ovidian exile 80-89 

as uniuira 98-104 

as Vergil’s Dido 98-104 

Callisthenes 158 

Calpurnius Siculus 276, 308-309 

Cassandra 212-213 

Cassius Dio 13 

Catullus 19-20, 35, 40, 69-70, 115-116, 130, 140-141, 249- 

250 

Achilles Tatius and 141-143, 194, 197-198 
Herodes Atticus and 11-12 
Celsus, Ti. Julius 

as cultural broker 11-12 

consulship of 11-12 

Ephesian library of 14, 26-27 
cenotaph 107-108 
Ceyx and Alcyone 216-219 
Chaereas 

as abandoned Ovidian heroine 63-80 

as Dido 114-118 

as elegiac amator 38, 41-46, 52-56 
Charicles 139-143, 223-235 

characterized as homosexual 228-229 
Chariton 

Achilles Tatius and 136-137 

Aphrodisian identity of 27-28 

epistolary motifs in, see epistolary motifs in Chariton 
finger ring in, see finger ring in Chariton 

Latin erotic elegy and 35-36; see also Latin elegiac themes in 

Chariton 

Ovid’s Amores and 76-77 

Ovid’s Ars Amatoria and 57, 136-137 

Ovid’s Heroides and 51-52, 63-80 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses and 57-60, 71, 74, 87-88 

Ovid’s Tristia and Epistulae ex Ponto and 80-89; see also 
exilic themes in Chariton 

Roman epitaphic practice in 98-104, 112 

Roman funereal practice in 108-109 

Rome and 8-9, 27-28, 119-120 

Tibullus and 40-41, 45, 50, 73-74 

Vergil’s Aeneid and, see Vergil’s Aeneid in Chariton 

children 96-98, 104-107, 200-201 

Chione novel 91 

Cicero 9-10, 17-18, 69-70, 75, 80-81, 84-85 

Clinias 

as praeceptor amoris 122, 124, 130-149 

characterized as homosexual 139-141 

Clio 150-151; see also Conops 

Clitophon 

as contemptor amoris 128-130 

as elegiac amator 121-122, 125 


Colluthus 4, 145-146 

coloniae 13, 24 

colonial ambivalence, see postcolonial theory 
colonial mimicry, see postcolonial theory 
Columella 289 

combinatorial allusion, see allusion (and related terms) 
Conops 150-152; see also Clio 

Constitutio Antoniniana 2-3 

contemptor amoris 128-130 

Corinth 24-26, 33-34 

Cornelia (wife of Pompeius Magnus) 243-244 
Creusa (wife of Aeneas) 27n.192, 95-96 
Ctesias 41-44, 63-64, 192-193, 197 

cultural brokerage 10-13, 28 

cultural interaction, see biculturality 

cut-off technique 97-98 


Daphne and Apollo 221n.3 
Daphnis 
as Apharetidae 296-297 
as Dioscuri 296-297 
death, see also Latin elegiac themes in Chariton 
in Achilles Tatius 185-186 
in Chariton and Latin love elegy 39-47 
marriage as a type of 139-140 
Ovidian exile as 84-85 
decapitation 234-235, 241-248; see also Neronian literature, 
aesthetics of 
declamation 7-8 
Demetrius of Phaleron 216 
d€onowa 153-159 
didactic authority, see erotodidactic authority 
Dido, see Aeneas and Dido; Vergil’s Aeneid in Chariton; 
Callirhoe; Melite 
Dionysius 
as abandoned Ovidian heroine 73-76 
as Aeneas 94-96 
as elegiac amator 36-37, 43-44, 47-54 
as Leander 75-76 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 11-12 
dismemberment, see Neronian literature, aesthetics of 
domina 153-159 
Donatus’ Vita Vergili 283-284 
doors, see exclusus amator 
double imitation, see allusion (and related terms) 
dreams 93-98, 102-105, 107-108; see also Vergil’s Aeneid in 
Chariton 


eavesdropping 270 
echo/Echo 255n.1, 256, 272-273, 297-305 
ecphrasis 163-164, 188-189, 237-241; see also Andromeda; 


Prometheus 
Ennius 16n.111, 24, 84-85, 190-191, 224-225 
Ephesus 14, 23-24, 26-28, 326 
and Latin poetry, see agonistic circuit 
epigram, see Hellenistic Greek epigram; imperial Greek 
epigram 
epistolary motifs in Chariton 63-80 
furtive transmission 73-74 
handwriting 64-65, 71-73 
letter as sexual substitute 74-78 
memory 67-70 
Ovidian originality of 63-64 
possessive adjectives 67-69 
Propertian originality of 63-64, 67-68, 70 
rereading of letter 79 
weeping onto a letter 64-67, 78; see also tears and weeping 
Epyov, see OPUS 
erotic banquets 52, 159-163 
erotodidactic authority 136-137; see also Clinias; Satyrus 
erotodidaxis, see Clinias; erotodidactic authority; Satyrus 
etymology 166n.228, 226-227, 306 
Euodos of Rhodes 21 
Euphrates (river) 82-85, 87-88 
Euripides 63-64, 77-78, 88, 92-93, 99, 107-108, 153-154, 
172-173, 188-189, 215-216, 237, 249-250 
Alcestis 44-45, 77-78, 92-94, 96-97, 99, 115-116 
Hippolytus 223-235, 237 
Europa 145-146, 221n.3 
exclusus amator 53-54, 150-152 
exile, see exilic themes in Chariton 
exilic themes in Chariton 80-89 
beauty as a bane 88-89 
envious fortune 82-83 
exile as death, see death 


exile as Underworld imprisonment 85-86; see also death 
finger ring 81-82, 87; see also finger ring in Chariton 
language barrier 83-84 
separation from home 84, 86-88 

eye, see vision, faculty of 


fagus 291-299 

fama, see Rumour 

Favorinus 13, 25-26 

fear, aestheticization of 163-172 

fidelity, see bigamy; Callirhoe, as elegiac puella; marriage; 
uniuira 

finger ring in Chariton 76-78, 81-82, 87, 98, 104-105, 112 

floods 248-253; see also storms 

Fragmentum Grenfellianum 19, 154-155 

friendship 52 

funerals 39-47, 108-113; see also death 

furtum 172-180 


Gallus (poet) 16-17, 154-155, 282-283, 295 
gardens 273-280, 284-290; see also Old Corycian 
genre, see Greek novel, genre of 
gens Iulia 261 
gens Pompeia 261, 310-311, 325; see also Pompeius Magnus 
ghosts 94-98; see also dreams 
Greek east 

agonistic circuit in 21-24 

Latin language in 1-2, 15 

Latin poetry in 1-2 

libraries in 24-28 

Roman influence upon 13-14 


Greek education, see also Greek grammarians 
Cicero and 16-18 
Latin language and 1-2, 15-16 


Latin literary papyri and 16-18 

Vergil and 16-18 
Greek festival circuit, see agonistic circuit 
Greek freedmen 25-26, 28, see also Polybius (Claudius’ 

freedman); Zoilus, C. Julius 

Greek grammarians 15-16 

bilingual 1-2 

intercultural competition and 16n.107 

poetic composition and 2n.4 

Greek New Comedy 35, 41-42, 47, 63-64, 81, 124-126, 131- 

132, 154-155, 159-160, 168-169 

Greek novels 

Alexandria and 12 

ancient literary criticism of 3-4, 216, 329-330 
Aphrodisias and 27-28, 326 

composed in Rome? 28n.197 

date of 3-4, 257 

Ephesus and 27-28, 326 

fragmentary 2-3, 68-69, 164n.221 

genre of 3-4, 122, 124, 191-192, 327-330 
homosexuality in 137-145, 228-229 

models of allusion to Latin poetry in 29-31, 327-328 
readership of 31, 326 

Rome and 8-9, 222-223, 326 

titles of 3n.5, 257 


Hadrian 13, 247 

Halicarnassus, see Longianus, C. Julius 

Hannibal 197-198 

Hecuba 239-240 

Helen of Troy 50-52, 88, 92-93, 107, 124, 145-146, 148, 159- 
163 

Heliades 165-166 


Heliodorus 210-211, 217-218 
and Latin poetry 10-11, 225n.18 


Hellenistic Greek epigram 128-129, 131-132, 140-141, 154- 
155, 160, 165-166, 168-169, 172-174 
Herodes Atticus 11-12 
as cultural broker 11-12 
consulship of 11-12 
Herpyllis novel 218-219; see also Antonius Diogenes 
Hesiod 86, 104, 124, 284 
Hierapolis 14 
Hippolytus myth 30-31, 223-235 
Homer 63-64, 69-70, 84, 88, 94, 99, 104, 110, 117-118, 163, 
172-173, 188-189, 191-192, 213-217, 219-220, 236- 
237, 279, 286 
in Achilles Tatius 189-190, 205-206, 226-227, 234-235 
in Chariton 57, 95-96, 98, 107-108, see also dreams 
in Longus 269 
homodiegesis, see narratology 
homoeoteleuton 217-218 
Horace 38-40, 63-64, 85, 145n.138, 249-250 
humour 46-47, 97-98, 106, 247-248, 326-327 
hyperbole 253; see also mountains as metaphors 


imitatio 30-31; see also allusion (and related terms) 
imperial cult 14, 21-22 
imperial Greek culture 
Atticism and, see Atticism 
citation of Latin poets in 19-20 
classical past and 7-8, 10-11 
identity politics and 11-12 
knowledge of Aeneas and Dido in, see Trojan myth 
knowledge of neoteric poets in, see neoteric poets 
postcolonial models of 33-34 
Romanization and 10-11, 14 
Rome and 7-8 
scholarship on 5-11 
stereotypes of 9-10, 32-33, 133 


imperial Greek epic 4 

and Latin poetry 32 

imperial Greek epigram 6n.33, 128-129, 154-155, 160, 178- 

180 

imperial Greek epistolography 5-6, 63-64, 66, 68-69, 160 
imperialism, see Rome 

impotence 180-187 
ingens 112 

inscriptions 

Latin elegiac 24-26 

mixed language 1-2, 15 

intertextuality, see allusion (and related terms) 

irony 30-31 


jealousy, see Latin elegiac themes in Chariton 
Juvenal on papyrus 17-18 


kisses 238-239, 245, 304 
alienability of 175-178 
KAEnTELV 172-180 
komos 52-53 


labor 286-289 
lament, formal features of 231-233 
land confiscations 262-273 
Latin elegiac themes in Chariton 326 
death and suicide 39-47 
exclusivity 36-39 
jealousy 47-60, 88-89 
Latin elegy 
evidence for imperial Greek knowledge of 19-20 
in Chariton, see Latin elegiac themes in Chariton 
in Achilles Tatius, see Ovidian elegy in Achilles Tatius 
in Longus, see Ovid’s Amores in Longus; Propertius in Longus 
Latin language 


Achilles Tatius and the sound of 29-30 
Achilles Tatius’ knowledge of 12 
acquisition of 15 
in Egypt 15-16 
in Greek east 15 
Longus’ knowledge of 304 
Latin literature 
imperial Greek engagement with 5-6 
imperial Greek ignorance of? 5-6 
imperial Greek resistance to? 5-6 
imperial Greek views of 4-5 
on papyri 16-18, 190-191 
Latin poetry 
cultural brokerage of 10-11; see also cultural brokerage 
in Greek east 1-2 
models of allusion to 29-31, 327-330 
on papyri 16-18 
Latin translation project 9-10 
laughter 278-279 
Lavinia 202-211 
leges Iuliae 101-102, 127, 173-174; see also adultery; marriage 
Lesbos, see Mytilene 
letters, see epistolary motifs in Chariton 
Leucippe 
as abandoned Ovidian heroine 157-158 
as Corinna 206-208 
as elegiac puella 127-128, 148-149, 157-158 
as Lavinia 202-211 
libertas 265-266 
libraries and Latin material 
in Greek east 26-28 
in Patrae 24-26 
Livius Andronicus 23-25, 33, 282-283 
Livy 241-242 
locus amoenus 270, 278, 292-293 


Longianus, C. Julius 28 
Longinus 4-5 
Longus 
Achilles Tatius and 257 
Calpurnius Siculus and 275-276, 308-309 
date of 257 
Dionysiac elements in 258-259, 296 
Latin puns in 304; see also puns 
Ovid’s Amores and 278-280 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and 255n.1, 303-304 
Pompeius Magnus and 258-261, 325 
Propertius and 276 
Roman wall painting and 257 
Theophanes of Mytilene and 258-261, 310-311, 325, 327 
title of 257 
Vergil’s Aeneid and 310-325 
Vergil’s career and 280-291 
Vergil’s Eclogues and, see Vergil’s Eclogues in Longus 
Vergil’s Georgics and 284-290 
lost common source 6-7, 30, 255-256, 327; see also Philitas of 
Cos 
Lucan in Achilles Tatius 228, 232-233, 241-248 
Lucian 5-6, 11-12, 31, 69-70, 72, 91-92, 160 
Lucius Cestius Pius 18, 251-252 
Lucretius 60-61, 95, 214-215 
Lysias 55-56 


magic 113, 186, 199-200, 238-239 

marriage 8-9, 35-36, 39, 123, 125-127, 139-143, 195-196; see 
also bigamy; leges Iuliae; uniuira 

Marsyas 227-228 

Martial 228, 240 

Marxism 288-289 


Melite 158 
as Corinna 180-187 


as Dido 191-202 
as uniuira 193-194 
Menander 35, 47-49, 52-56, 63-64, 81, 136, 154-155, 281- 
pice 
Menophilus of Damascus 20 
metaphrasis of Vergil 18 
Metiochus and Parthenope novel 68-69, 132n.73, 159-160 
Miletus 14 
pOVvOG 36-39, 99-100, 126-127 
Moschus 261-262, 281-282 
mountains as metaphors 215-216, 243; see also storms 
Mummius 33-34 
Musaeus 4, 32, 172-173, 178-179, 210-211 
music and song, production of 266-269 
Mysterientext 258-259 
mystery cult 138-139 


Mytilene 258-261, 310, 326 
earthquake in 259-260 


Naevius 91-92 

narratology 121-123 

Nemesianus 274-275, 294-295, 309 
neoteric poets 19-20 

Neronian literature, aesthetics of 221-223, 235 
New Testament 5-6 

Nile, see floods 

Ninus novel 179-180 

Nonnus 4, 32 

Numanus Remulus 314-315 
nymphs 260-261, 270 


Octavian, see land confiscations 
old age 282-283 


Old Corycian 284-290 
6X.0C 36-39 
used predicatively 38-39, 227-229, 251-252 
O&ba 295-296; see also beech 
opus 126-127 
orgasm 161-162 
otium 130 
Ovid in Chariton 
Amores 76-77 
Ars Amatoria 57, 136-137 
Heroides 51-52, 63-80, 103; see also epistolary motifs in 
Chariton 
Metamorphoses 57-60, 71, 74, 87-88 
Tristia and Epistulae ex Ponto 80-89; see also exilic themes in 
Chariton 
Ovid’s Amores in Longus 278-280 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses in Achilles Tatius 221n.3 
catapults 225-226 
floods 248-253 
Hecuba 239-240 
Hippolytus 223-235 
language of 215-216, 248-253 
predicative 6A0c¢ 227-229, 251-252 
predicative synecdoche 250-253 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses in Longus 255n.1, 303-304 
Ovidian elegy in Achilles Tatius; see also Clinias; Clio; Conops; 
Satyrus 
alienability of kisses 175-178 
dictation 153 
furtum 172-180 
Heroides 157-163, 169-172, 176-178 
impotence 180-187 
language of mystery cult 138-139 
persuasion and sexual seduction 122-125, 134-136 
seduction as performance 134-137, 168-169 


seruitium amoris 153-159, 183-185 
sexual consent 145-149 


Pacuvius 5-6, 224-225 
paideia 7-10, 14, 32, 327 
Pan 260-261, 274-275, 303-304; see also Syrinx and Pan 
as Vergilian Juno 320-322 
Pancrates 247 
pantomime 
of Dido and Aeneas 91-92 
of Laureolus 240 
paraclausithyron 52-53 
paradeisos, see gardens 
Parthenius 172-173, 282-283 
pastoral canon 261-262 
Paulus Silentiarius, see imperial Greek epigram 
performance, see Ovidian elegy in Achilles Tatius, seduction as 
performance 
Pergamum 14 
Petronius 12, 121-122, 180 
Phaethon 229 
Pharos 242-243 
Philaenis 131-132, 136 
Philetas 
as Galaesus 316 
as Old Corycian 284-290 
as praeceptor amoris 255-256, 285, 289-290 
children of 290-291 
old age of 282-283 
Tityros as son of 297-305 
Vergilian biography of 280-291 
Philitas of Cos 255-256, 286; see also lost common source 
Philomela and Tereus 221n.3 
Philopoemen 323-324 


Philostratus 4-5, 6n.33 257 
Phlegon of Tralles 18 
pipes 305-310; see also syrinx 
Pisander of Laranda 18-19 
Pisidian Antioch 14 
Plato 36n.4, 131-132, 138-139, 143-144, 153-154, 159-160, 
172-173, 180, 182-183, 223, 236-237, 241 
Plautus 67-68, 72, 75, 81, 84-85, 131-132, 149; see also 
Roman comedy 
play 279-280 
Pliny the Elder 112 
Pliny the Younger 20 
Plutarch 4-6, 11-12, 15-16, 31, 180, 226-227, 241-242, 245- 
246 
Polybius (Claudius’ freedman) 18; see also Greek freedmen 
Pompeius Macer 24, 259-260, 325 
Pompeius Magnus 241-248 
and Theophanes of Mytilene 258-261, 310-311, 325, 327 
portrait ring, see finger ring in Chariton 
postcolonial theory 33-34 
praeceptor amoris, see Clinias; Satyrus 
praeteritio 289-290 
pregnancy 
of Callirhoe 76-77, 104-107 
of Melite 200-201 
Priapus 140-141, 176 
Procris and Cephalus 56-60, 71 
Prometheus 237-241; see also Andromeda; ecphrasis 
Propertius in Achilles Tatius 126-130, 133, 156, 161-162, 186 
Propertius in Chariton 85, 96-97 
language of erotic exclusivity 36-38 
theme of death 39-47 
theme of jealousy 47-60 


Propertius in Longus 276 
ps.-Moschus 270 

ps.-Oppian 257 

psychoanalysis 39-40, 223, 236-237 
puns 151, 226-227, 304 

Pyramus and Thisbe 21 


Quintilian 9-10, 32-33 
Quintus of Smyrna 4, 218n.130 


readership of Greek novels 31, 326 
reciprocity, see sexual symmetry 
recognition 59-60, 71-72, 229-233, 244-245 
red and white, see blushes 
ring, see finger ring in Chariton 
Roman architecture in Greek world 14 
Roman army 12 
Roman comedy 35, 41-42, 63-64, 73-74, 160 
Roman citizenship 
Achilles Tatius and 12 
Greek attainment of 11-12 
Roman law 
Achilles Tatius and 12 
in the Greek east 14 
Rome 
Aphrodisias and 27-28 
Greek novels composed in? 28n.197 
Hellenization and 10-11 
imperial Greek freedmen in 12 
imperial Greek views of 7-8 
in the Greek novels 8-9 
postcolonialism and 33-34 
stereotypes of 9-10, 32-33, 133 
Rota Vergiliana 284 


Rumour 
in Achilles Tatius 201-202 
in Chariton and Vergil’s Aeneid 91 


Sabine women 165 
Sagalassus 14, 26-27 
Sallust on papyrus 17-18 
Sappho 19, 30-31, 35, 124, 141-142, 170-172, 274, 279 
Satyrus 
as praeceptor amoris 125, 149-159 
Scheintod 57-58 
Sebasteion in Aphrodisias 27-28, 92 
Second Sophistic 3-4 
secrecy 172-180 
seduction, see Ovidian elegy in Achilles Tatius 
Seneca the Elder 216, 251-253 
Seneca the Younger 
in Achilles Tatius 223-235, 237 
on papyrus 17-18 
seruitium amoris 129-130, 153-159, 183-185 
sex 125-127, 198 
as medicine 169-170 
Sextus Tarquinius 166-167 
sexual consent 145-149 
sexual symmetry 123 
Side 14 
Silius Italicus 13 
Silvia’s stag 310-324 
similes 142, 202-211, 225-226, 269 
function of 211 
simulacral presences 108-114; see also Vergil’s Aeneid in 
Chariton 
slavery of love, see seruitium amoris 
solus 36-39, 99-100, 126-127 


Sophocles’ Ajax 114-118 
sparagmos 237 
Statius 207-208, 228 
in Achilles Tatius 176-177 
statues as substitutes 77-78, 108-109, 112-113 
storms 214-220; see also mountains as metaphors; floods 
Strato 178-179; see also imperial Greek epigram 
Stryangaeus and Zarinaea, see Ctesias 
suicide 114-118, 243-244; see also death 
ovuvnens 294-295 
ovvlévat 158 
Sychaeus 98-105, 110, 118, 193-194; see also uniuira 
symposium, see erotic banquets 
syrinx 266-269, 274-275 
Syrinx and Pan 221n.3, 236-237, 255n.1, 256; see also Pan 


Tantalus, punishment of 183-184 
tears and weeping 45, 64-67, 78, 117-118, 163-172, 194-195 
Terence on papyrus 17-18 
theatrical metaphors, see Ovidian elegy in Achilles Tatius, 
seduction as performance 
theft 273-280 
as a metaphor for allusion 29-30 
elegiac idiom of 172-180, 278-280 
Theocritus 44-45 
and Longus 255-256, 261-263, 265-268, 272, 274-275, 
278, 281-282, 290-292, 295, 306 
Theodosius II 15 
Theophanes of Mytilene 258-261, 310-311, 327 
Thersander 164-170, 192 
Thucydides 30-31, 310-311, 316-317, 319-320 
Thyatira 1-2 
Tibullus 


Achilles Tatius and 128-130, 140-141, 176 

Chariton and 40-41, 45, 50, 73-74 

Tityrus 305-310 

totus 36-39 

trauma, see Neronian literature, aesthetics of 

Triphiodorus 4 

Trojan myth 14, 18-19, 27-28; see also Buthrotum; Aeneas and 
Dido 

Turnus 202-211 

Turpilius (Roman comedian) 73-74; see also Roman comedy 


Underworld 85-86, 110, 115-117, 234; see also death 
uniuira 46-47, 98-104, 326; see also Callirhoe; marriage; 
Melite; Sychaeus 


Valerius Flaccus 86n.111, 190-191 
vandalism 273-280 
Varro of Atax 251-252 
Varro of Reate 292 
Velius Longus 257-258 
Vergil 
imperial Greek knowledge of 1-2, 18-19 
imperial Greek translations of 18-19, 91-92 
on papyri 16-18 
Vergil’s Aeneid in Achilles Tatius 
blushes 202-211 
children and pregnancy 200-201 
Coroebus 212-214 
curses 197 
Hercules 219-220 
homoeoteleuton 217-218 
language of 211-220, 249-250 
Leucippe as Lavinia 202-211 
magic 199-200 
Melite as Dido 191-202 


Rumour 201-202 
storms 214-220 
Vergil’s Aeneid in Chariton 326-327 
Buthrotum 108-114 
children and substitutive relations 104—107; see also statues 
as substitutes 
cut-off technique 97-98 
dreams 92-98, 102-105 
erotic wounds 118-119; see also wounding, imagery of 
suicide 114-118 
uniuira 98-104 
Vergil’s Aeneid in Longus 310-325 
Vergil’s Eclogues in Longus 
Amaryllis 297-305 
city 263-264 
eavesdropping 270 
fagus / pnyos 291-297 
land confiscations 262-273 
memory 272-273 
Philetas 280-291 
salvific function of song 266-269 
theft 273-278 
Tityrus 305-310 
vandalism 273-278 
Vergil’s Georgics in Longus 284-290 
violence, see Neronian literature, aesthetics of 
Virbius 226-227, 230-231 
vision, faculty of 131-133, 159-172 
Voltacilius Pitholaus 21 


waves, see storms 

window reference, see allusion (and related terms) 

wit, see humour 

wounding, imagery of 118-119, 136, 161-162, 205-206, 221- 
241 


Xanthus (city) 14 
Xenophon of Athens 86, 131-132, 153-154, 159-160, 217- 
218, 236-237 
Xenophon of Ephesus 121-122, 124, 132n.73, 167n.233, 
224n.15 
and Latin poetry 2-3, 155-156 
Ephesian identity of 27-28 
epistolary motifs in 72 


Zoilus, C. Julius 28, 261 
@Nnyos 291-299; see also 0fVa 


